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TREATISE 


ON 


RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


CONTINUED. 


xIaving  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  chap- 
ter described  landed  property  as  the  capital  stock 
of  every  nation,  and  detailed  in  the  first  section, 
the  most  approved  rotations  or  modes  of  cropping 
practised  on  the  different  soils  of  this  Island,  it 
shall  now  be  our  business  to  point  out  at  some 
length  the  best  methods  of  raising  and  bnnging 
to  perfection  the  several  crops  cultivated  by  Bri- 
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2  CULTIVATION  OF 

tish  husbandmen.  Consideriig  this  as  the  most 
iniportiint  branch  of  our  work,  we  shall  sedul- 
ously take  care  to  recommend  such  practices  as 
have  been  confirmed  by  observation  and  expe- 
rience. The  several  processes  of  rural  art  may 
appear  simple  and  plain  to  unconcerned  spec- 
tators ;  but  to  those  connected  with  agriculture, 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  carrying  it  on,  and 
paid  suitable  attention  to  the  variable  nature  of 
our  climate,  the  business  of  the  cultivator  must 
be  regarded  as  much  more  complicated  and  per- 
plexed than  that  of  the  manufacturer.  In  fact, 
as  the  business  of  the  husbandman  is  carried  on 
out  of  doors,  if  he  is  not  constantly  upon  the 
watch,  and  minutely  attentive  to  seasons  and  cir- 
cumstances, his  interest  must  suffer,  and  so  must 
that  of  the  nation  in  a  proportional  manner. 


SECT.     II. 


On  the  CtdfivaiioH  ff  Cuhinfcrous  Crops. 

Thi   speci  s  of  corn  ranked   as   culmifcrous, 
or  robbing  ones,  are  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  and 
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Rye.  These  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as 
bearing  equally  hard  upon  the  soil ;  and  we 
think  it  does  not  matter  much  which  of  them  are 
taken,  because  all  are  robbers  of  the  ground, 
and  ttnd  to  exhaust  it  of  its  productive  powers.' 
No  doubt  some  soils  are  more  favourable  for  one 
sort  of  corn  than  for  another  ;  as,  for  instance, 
clays  and  loams  are  better  adapted  for  wheat  than 
sands  and  gravels ;  while,  vice  versa,  the  latter, 
are  better  calculated  for  barley  than  the  heavy 
soils.  It  is  by  fixing  upon  the  most  proper  of 
each  for  the  soil  cultivated,  that  the  judgment  of 
the  farmer  is  correctly  ascertained  In  other  re- 
spects, such  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  ground,  we 
view  it  as  a  matter  of  no  importance  which  of 
them  is  preferred. 

The  most  valuable  grain  is  wheat,  and  it  has 
been  so  since  the  earliest  period  to  which  history 
reaches.  This  grain  now  constitutes  the  chief 
food  of  the  British  nation ;  and  its  abundance  or 
scarcity  regulates,  in  a  great  measure,  the  "wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  Notwith- 
standing its  manifest  utility  as  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  its  importance  to  the  farmer,  as  being  the 
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the  article  from  which  rent  in  many  districts  is 
altogether  paid,  landed  proprietors  have,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  attempted  to  interdict  its  cul- 
ture, or,  at  least,  they  have  studiously  endeavour- 
ed to  lessen  the  quantity  cultivated,  by  restric- 
tions or  penalties  upon  the  grower,  if  a  certain 
stipulated  quantity  was  exceeded  in  any  one  year ; 
and  more  particularly,  if  that  quantity  was  ex- 
ceeded in  the  latter  years  of  a  lease.  Whether 
proprietors  acting  in  this  way  were  moved  by 
wise  and  useful  reasons,  needs  no  inquiry ;  be- 
cause it  is  evident,  that  the  greater  the  value  of 
produce  raised  upon  a  farm,  so  much  more  rent 
is  the  farmer  enabled  to  pay  the  proprietor ;  and 
though  this  increased  rent  may  be  delayed  for  a 
few  years,  namely,  to  the  end  of  the  current 
lease,  the  proprietor  is  sure  to  obtain  it  at  that 
period.  Proprietors,  however,  have  hitherto 
thoue[ht  differently  ;  and  their  errors  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  courts  of  law,  who  have  not 
been  slow  in  punishing  farmers,  considered  by 
them  as  devi  itors  from  the  rules  of  good  hus- 
bandry. Notwithstanding  the  impediments  in 
the  way,  both  legal  and  conventional,  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat  has  of  late  prodigiously  increased, 
and  now  constitutes  a  prominent  branch  of  Bri- 
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tish  husbandry.  Landed  proprietors,  it  is  be- 
lieved, are  now  almost  satisfied,  that  the  growth 
of  this  grain  does  not  deteriorate  or  waste  their 
lands,  though  formerly  not  a  few  of  them  thought 
that  the  vegetative  powers  of  their  estates  might 
be  sold  in  the  public  market  in  the  shape  of 
wheat, — an  idea  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  for  successive  generations,  though  now  in 
some  measure  renounced  and  abandoned. 

As  wheat  is  the  most  valuable  grain  cultivated 

....  *' 

m  the  British  isles,  we  shall  treat  of  the  several 

processes  connected  with  its  culture  in  a  more 
particular  manner  than  may  afterwards  be  re- 
quired, when  other  grains  occupy  our  attention. 
We  shall  first  speak  of  the  soils  best  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  wheat ;  t\  Of  the  culture  required 
for  that  grain ;  5.  Of  the  varieties  of  seed ;  4. 
Oi  the  way  in  which  it  is  sown  ;  5  Ot  pickling 
the  seed,  so  as  the  crop  may  be  preserved  from 
being  smutted  or  blacked  ;  6.  Ot  the  v.  is  ases 
to  which  wheat  is  liable  in  di  ferent  sta^^es  7. 
Of  harvest  management ;  8.  Of  thrashui^  th^ 
grain,  and  piej^ariug  it  for  maiket, 
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I.  On  the  Soils  iW-.H  adapted  to  the  Grmcth 
of  Jllieat, — Rich  clays  and  heavy  loams  are  na- 
turally well  calculated  for  producing  wheat ;  but 
any  kind  of  clay  and  loamy  soil,  situated  in  a 
proper  climate,  may  be  artificially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  that  grain,  by  enriching  it  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  manure.  On  soils  of  the  first 
description,  wheat  may  be  cultivated  almost  every 
second  year,  provided  due  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  land  clean,  and  in  good  condition.  A  sum- 
mer fallow  once  in  four,  six,  or  eight  years,  ac- 
cording to  seasons  and  circumstances,  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  ;  and  manure  should  either  be 
applied  on  that  fallow  for  the  first  crop  of  wheat, 
or,  what  some  people  think  preferable,  should 
be  laid  on  the  wheat  stubble  for  a  crop  of  drilled 
beans,  which  ensures  the  succeeding  crop  of 
wheat.  If  the  first  crop  of  beans  has  been  com- 
pletely cleaned,  there  is  no  difficulty  of  repeating, 
and  even  of  extending  the  course ;  and  the  crops 
will  be  little  inferior  to  those  gained  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rotation,  provided  manure  has 
been  bestowed  to  each  crop  of  beans.  In  this 
way,  when  the  ground  is  fallowed  every  fourth 
year,  two  crops  of  wheat  and  one  of  beans  are 
gained    from   manuring  once  j    when   fallowed 
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every  sixth  year,  three  crops  of  wheat  and  two 
of  beans  are  gained  from  manuring  twice  j  and, 
when  fallowed  every  eighth  year,  four  crops  of 
wheat,    and    three  of    beans,    from    manuring 
thrice.     In  the  first  mentioned  shift,  less  manure 
is   bestowed  than  in  any  of  the  other  two  j  and 
if  the   soil  is   of  good  quality  it  will  support  it- 
self j  whereas,  in  the  shifts  of  six  and  eight,  unless 
foreign  manure  is  procured,  it  rarely  happens 
that  they  can  go  on  successfully  for  any  length 
of  time,   without  abstracting  dung  from  other 
parts  of  the  farm  on  which  they  are  practised. 

With  regard  to  thin  clays,  the  shifts  men- 
tioned above  are  inapplicable    A  six-course  shift 
of  a  different  kind  has,  however,  been  success- 
fully followed  by  many  people ;   but  it  requires 
every  branch   of  the  work  to  be  well  executed. 
I.  A  summer  fallow,  dunged  at  the  rate  of  12 
or    !  4    double  loads  per  acre ;    e.  Wheat  •    3. 
Grass;  4.  Oats;  5.  Pease  and  Beans  drilled;  - 
6.  Wheat.     If  manure   can   be   given    in-    the 
middle  of  the  shift,  every  one  of  the  crops   may- 
be expected  good  ;  but  if  that  is  withheld,  there 
will  necessarily  be  a  proportional  failing  off  in 
A4 
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the  two  last  crops.  Husbandmen  must,  howi 
ever,  regulate  their  practice  according  to  their 
means  ;  though  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that, 
if  greater  attention  were  paid  to  the  collecting  of 
materials,  which  are  ultimately  convertible  into 
manure,  manv  deficiencies  in  that  article  would 
be  fully  supplied. 

Light  soils,  though  they  will,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  soft  sands,  produce  wheat  of  excellent 
quality,  are  not  constitutionally  disposed  to  the 
growth  of  that  grain  ;  nor  will  they,  under  any 
management,  bear  such  a  frequent  repetition  of 
it  as  those  already  mentioned.  Summer  fallow 
on  them  may  safely  be  dispensed  with  j  because  a 
crop  of  turnips,  which  admits  every  branch  of 
the  cleaning  process  to  be  more  perfectly  exe- 
cuted than  even  a  naked  or  bare  fallow  does, 
may  be  profitably  substituted.  Wheat  here  comes 
in  with  propriety  after  turnips ;  though,  in  ge- 
neral, cases,  it  must  be  sown  in  the  spring  months, 
unless  the  turnips  are  stored  ;  in  which  case,  it 
may  be  sown  in  November ;  or  it  may  be  sown 
after  clover,  for  the  fourth  crop  of  the  rotation  ; 
pr  in  the  sixth  year,  as  a  way -going  crop,  after 
drilled  peas  and  beans,  if  the  rotation  is  extended 
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to  that  length.  But,  take  it  any  way,  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  raise  wheat  so  extensively  upon 
light  soils,  even  where  they  are  of  the  richest 
quahty,  as  is  practicable  upon  clays  ;  nor  will  a 
crop  of  equal  bulk  upon  the  one  return  so  much 
produce  in  grain  as  may  be  got  from  the  other. 
To  enlarge  upon  this  point  would  only  serve 
to  prove,  what  few  husbandmen  will  dispute, 
though  it  may  be  added,  that,  on  real  sands, 
wheat  ought  not  to  be  ventured,  unless  they  arc 
either  completely  clayed  or  marled,  as  it  is  only 
with  the  help  of  these  auxiliaries  that  such  a  soil 
can  gain  stamina  capable  of  producing  wheat  with 
any  degree  of  success. 

2.  On  the  Culture  required  for  Wheat. — On 
soils  really  calculated  for  wheat,  though  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  summer  fallow  is  the  first  and 
leading  step  for  gaining  a  good  crop  or  crops  of 
that  grain.  The  first  furrow  should  be  given  be- 
fore winter,  or  so  early  as  other  operations  upon 
the  farm  will  admit  ;  and  every  attention  should 
be  used  to  go  as  deep  as  possible  ;  for  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  of  the  succeeding  furrows  ex- 
ceed the  first  one  in  that  respect.  The  number 
of  afcer  ploughings  must  be  regulated  by  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  ground  and  the  state  of  the  weather  ; 
but,  in  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  plough- 
ing in  length  and  across  alternately  is  the  way  by 
which  the  ground  will  be  most  completely  cut, 
ai  d  the  intention  of  fallowing  best  accomplished. 
It  has  been  argued,  that  harrowing  clay  soils, 
when  summer  fallowed,  is  prejudicial  to  the 
wheat  crop  ;  but,  without  discussing  this  point 
(such  a  discussion  being  unnecessary^,  it  may 
merely  be  stated  that,  in  a  dry  season,  it  is  Imost 
impracticable  to  reduce  real  clays,  or  to  work 
them  too  small  ;  and  that,  even  in  a  wet  one, 
supposing  they  are  made  surface  smooth,  they 
will,  when  ploughed  up  again,  consolidate  in- 
to clods  or  big  lumps,  after  forty-eight  hours 
drought,  and  become  nearly  as  obdurate  as  ever. 
It  is  only  on  thin  soils,  which  have  a  mixture  of 
peat-earth,  and  are  incumbent  on  a  bottom  im- 
pervious to  water,  that  damage  is  at  any  time  sus- 
tained from  over-harrowing.  Such  are  generally 
of  a  weak  texture,  and  may  be  broken  down  with 
facility  by  the  roller  and  harrow.  If  caught  by 
much  rain  before  the  pores  are  in  some  measure 
closed,  the  moisture  is  greedily  absorbed  ;  and 
being  prevented  from  going  downwards,  by  the 
hardness  of  the  subsoil,  the  whole  surface  be- 
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comes  a  kind  of  mortar  or  paste,  unless  previ- 
ously well-ridged  up,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
prevents  the  consequences  from  being  dangerous. 
These  evils,  however,  must  be  submitted  to  by 
the  possessors  of  such  soils,  if  they  want  to  have 
them  sufficiently  fallowed  and  prepared  in  a  pro- 
per manner  ;  for,  without  reducing  them,  couch- 
grass,  and  especially  moor  fog^  with  which  they 
are  commonly  stored,  cannot  be  eradicated.  If 
they  are  reduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  ; 
the  danger  is  small ;  but  to  break  them  down  in 
the  latter  part  ought  always  to  be  avoided,  unless 
called  for  by  imperious  necessity. 

Some  people  think  it  improper  to  dung  rich 
clays  or  loam^s  when  fallowed,  and  choose  rather 
to  reserve  that  restorative  till  the  succeeding  sea- 
son, when  they  are  prepared  for  a  crop  of  drilled 
beans.  Delaying  the  manuring  process  for  a 
year  is  attended  with  many  advantages  ;  because 
good  land,  fully  wrought,  contains  such  a  prin- 
ciple of  action  within  itselfas  often  causes  the  first 
wheat  crop  to  be  lodged  before  it  is  filled  ;  under 
which  circumstance,  the  produce  is  diminished 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  This  delay  in  ma- 
nuring is,  however,  attended  with  disadvantages  ; 
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because,  when  dung  is  kept  back  till  the  end  of 
autumn  or  beginning  of  uinter,  to  be  laid  on  the 
stubbles,  the  weather  is  often  so  wet  that  it  cannot 
be  carted  out  without  subjecting  the  land  to  in- 
jury from  poaching,  whilst  the  labour  in  laying  it 
on  is  also  increased.  On  thin  clays,  or  even  up- 
on soils  of  the  other  description  not  in  high  con- 
dition, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  end 
of  summer,  and  upon  summer  fallow,  is  the  most 
proper  time  for  manuring  them,  though  an  im- 
provident expenditure  of  dung,  on  such  occa- 
sions, ought  always  to  be  steadily  avoided. 

When  wheat  is  sown  after  beans,  it  rarely 
happens,  in  this  northern  climate,  that  more  than 
one  ploughing  can  successfully  be  bestowed.  Be- 
fore this  is  given,  it  is  advantageous  to  cross-har- 
row the  land,  which  levels  the  drills,  and  permits 
the  ploughing  process  to  be  executed  with  preci- 
sion. Almost  in  every  case,  the  ridges  should  be 
gathered  up,  so  that  the  furrows  may  be  well 
cleared  out,  and  the  plants  preserved  from  injury 
during  the  inclement  winter  season.  Clover- 
land  should  be  neatly  ploughed  and  well  laid 
over,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  grasses  may  be  bu- 
ried and  destroyed  j  for  it  frequently  happens. 
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that  crops  of  wheat,  after  clover  and  rye-grass, 
are  greatly  injured  by  Inattention  to  the  plough- 
ing process.  In  short,  sowing  wheat  after  clover 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  hazardous  way  in 
which  that  grain  can  be  cultivated. 

3.  On  the  Varieties  of  Seed.  —  VJ\\t2l  may  be 
classed  under  two  principal  divisions,  though 
each  of  these  admits  of  several  subdivisions.  The 
first  is  composed  of  all  the  varieties  of  red  wheat ; 
but,  as  such  are  now  rarely  sown  in  North  Bri- 
tain, being  at  least  15  per  cent,  inferior  in  value 
to  those  which  are  generally  cultivated,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  any  thing  about  them.  I'he  se- 
cond division  comprehends  the  whole  varieties  of 
white  wheat,  which  again  may  be  arranged  un- 
der two  distinct  heads,  namely,  thick  chaffed  and 
thin  chaffed.  The  thick  chaffed  varieties  were 
formerly  in  greatest  repute,  generally  yielding  the 
whitest  and  finest  flour,  and,  in  dry  seasons,  not 
inferior  in  produce  to  the  other  ;  but,  since  1 799, 
when  the  disease  called  mildew,  to  which  they 
are  constitutionally  predisposed,  raged  so  exten- 
sively, they  have  gradually  been  going  out  of 
fashion,  at  least  in  North  Britain  ;  and,  for  two 
years  past,  a  field  of  thick  chaffed  wheat  has 
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scarcely  betn  seen  in  nny  of  the  wheat  districts. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  notice  them  more  particularly. 

The  thin  chaffed  wheats  are  a  hardy  class, 
and  seldom  mildewed,  unless  the  weather  be  par- 
ticularly inimical  during  the  stages  of  blossom- 
ing, filling,  and  ripening,  though  some  of  them 
are  rather  better  qualified  to  resist  that  destruc- 
tive disorder  than  others.  In  ]79.'>,  ft;w  thin 
chaffed  wheats  were  seriously  injured  ;  and  in- 
stances were  not  wanting  to  shew,  that  an  acre  of 
them,  with  respect  to  value,  exceeded  an  acre  of 
thick  chaffed  wheat,  quantity  and  quality  consi- 
dered, not  less  than  jol.  percent.  Since  that 
time,  therefore,  their  culture  has  rapidly  increa- 
sed ;  and  to  this  circumstance  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  attributed  the  high  character  which 
thin  chaffed  w  heats  now  bear.  A  nomenclature 
of  thin  chaffed  wheats  might  be  useful  ;  but,  at 
present,  any  thing  of  that  nature  is  an  impossible 
ta.sk  ;  because,  even  with  agriculturalists,  their 
names  arc  altogether  arbitrary.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  best  variety  now  known  is  one 
selected  and  reared  by  William  Hunter,  Esq;  of 
Tynefieid,  in  East  Lothian,    which,  for  sound- 
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ness  of  constitution,  and  prolificness  of  pro- 
duce, exceeds  any  other  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Perhaps  the  prettiest  sample  is  not  af- 
forded by  this  variety  ;  but  millers  and  bakers 
are  now  satisfied,  that  the  whitest  and  fairest 
wheats,  externally,  are  not  those  which  are  most 
productive  of  the  best  flour.  It  has  been  of- 
ten noticed,  that  this  wheat  preserves  a  green 
healthy  aspect  during  the  coldest  weather,  when 
other  varieties  assume  a  sickly  and  jaundiced  hue. 
The  resistance  which  it  shews  to  the  effects  of  in- 
clement weather,  perhaps,  proceeds  from  the 
strength  of  its  roots,  though  the  effect  may  be 
easier  described  than  the  cause  accounted  for. 

A  variety  of  wheat  (Trit'tcum  EstivuTn)^  which 
may  be  sown  so  late  as  the  end  of  April,  has 
been  lately  much  recommended  by  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Bart,  and  other  agriculturalists,  though  its 
real  merits  have  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  as- 
certained. Should  future  trials  justify  the  cul- 
ture of  this  grain,  it  may  be  sown  with  much  pro- 
priety upon  the  turnip  lands,  from  which  the' 
crop  is  rarely  removed  sooner  than  the  above  pe- 
riod, especially  as  the  culture  of  barley  is  now 
greatly  discouraged  by  statutary  enactments,     if 
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ue  are  not  mistaken,  wheat  of  the  same  kind  was 
cultivated  by  a  few  people  in  this  country  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  and  given  up  because  the 
millers  and  bakers  were  not  fond  of  the  flour 
produced  from  it. 

4.  On  Seed-Work, — Sowing  in  the  broad-cast 
way  may  be  said  to  be  the  mode  universally  prac- 
tised in  North  Britain  ;  for  the  trifling  deviations 
from  it  can  hardly  be  admitted  as  an  exception. 
Upon  well  prepared  lands,  if  the  seed  be  distri- 
buted equally,  it  can  scarcely  be  sown  too  thin  ; 
perhaps  two  bushels  per  acre  are  sufficient ;  for 
the  heaviest  crops  at  autumn  ar-e  rarely  those 
which  shew  the  most  vigorous  appearance  through 
the  winter  months.  Bean  stubbles  require  more 
seed  than  summer  fallows ;  because  the  rough- 
ness of  their  surface  prevents  such  an  equal  dis- 
tribution ;  and  clover  lees  ought  to  be  still  thick- 
er sown  than  bean  stubbles.  Thin  sowing  in 
spring  ought  not  to  be  practised,  otherwise  the 
crop  will  be  late,  and  imperfectly  ripened.  No 
more  harrowing  should  be  given  to  fields  that 
have  been  fallowed  than  what  is  necessary  to  co- 
ver the  seed,  and  level  the  surface  sufficiently. 
Ground  which  is  to  lie  in  a  broken  down  state 
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through  the  winter  suffers  severely  when  an  ex- 
cessive harrowing  is  given,  especially  if  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  a  close  bottom  ;  though,  as  to  the 
quantity  necessary,  none  can  give  an  opinion,  ex- 
cept those  who  are  personally  present. 

5.  On  Pickling  the  Seed. — ^This  process  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  on  every  soil ;  otherwise 
smut,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  will,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  assuredly  follow.  Though  al- 
most all  practical  farmers  are  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  of  pickling,  yet  they  are  not  so  unani- 
mous as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  process, 
and  the  article  which  is  best  calculated  to  answer 
the  intended  purpose.  Stale  urine  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  safest  and  surest  pickle ;  and^ 
where  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  sufficient  quantity, 
is  commonly  resorted  to.  The  mode  of  using  it 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  agreed  upon  ;  for, 
while  one  party  contends  that  the  grain  ought  to 
be  steeped  in  the  urine,  another  party  considers  it 
as  sufficient  to  sprinkle  the  urine  upon  it.  Some, 
again,  are  advocates  for  a  pickle  made  of  salt  and 
water,  sufficiently  strong  to  buoy  up  an  Q^^g^ 
in  which  the  grain  is  to  be  thoroughly  steeped. 
But,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be 
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as  to  the  kind  of  pickle  that  ought  to  be  usecf, 
and  the.mode  of  using  it,  all  admit  the  utility  of 
mixing  the  wetted  seed  with  hot  lime  fresh 
slaked  ;  and  this,  in  one  point  of  view,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  so  that  the  seed  may  be  equally 
distributed.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  experience 
justifies  the  utility  of  all  these  modes,  provided 
they  are  attentively  carried  into  execution.  There 
is  some  danger  from  the  first ;  for,  if  the  seed 
steeped  in  urine  is  not  immediately  sown,  it  will 
infallibly  lose  its  vegetative  power.  The  second, 
viz.  sprinkling  the  urine  on  the  seed,  seems  to  be 
the  safest,  if  performed  by  an  attentive  hand  ; 
whilst  the  last  may  do  equally  well,  if  such  a 
quantity  of  salt  be  incorporated  with  the  water  as 
to  render  it  of  sufficient  strength  It  may  also 
be  remarked,  that  this  last  mode  is  oftener  ac- 
companied with  smut,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  de- 
ficiency of  strength  in  the  pickle  ;  whereas  a 
single  head  with  smut  is  rarely  discovered  when 
urine  has  been  used. 

6.  D'eises  of  Wheat. — Wheat  is  subject  to 
more  diseases  than  other  grains,  and  in  some  sea- 
sons, especially  in  wet  ones,  heavier  losses  are 
sustained  from  those  diseases,  than  are  felt  in  the 
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culture  of  any  other  culmiferous  crop  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Wheat  may  suffer  from  the  at- 
tack of  insects  at  the  root ;  from  bhght,  which  pri- 
marily affects  the  leaf  or  straw,  and  ultimately  de- 
prives the  grain  of  sufficient  nourishment  ;  from 
mildew  on  the  ear,  which  operates  thereon  with 
the  force  of  an  apoplectic  stroke  ;  and  from  gum 
of  different  shades,  which  lodges  on  the  chaff  or 
cups  in  which  the  grain  is  deposited.     Theorists 
often  neglect  these  distinctions,  or  confound  the 
different  disorders  to  which  this  valuable  grain  is 
exposed  ;  but  the   practical  farmer,  who   sedu- 
lously examines  his   crop  in   every  stage  of  its 
growth,  will  not  readily  fall  into  such  errors. 

It  has,  without  inquiry,  been  taken  for  grant- 
ed by  some  people,  that  blight,  mildew,  and  rust, 
are  the  same  disorder,  though  most  agriculturists 
have  hitherto  reckoned  them  separate  diseases, 
brought  on  at  different  periods,  and  occasioned 
by  different  causes.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
primary  principle,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  e- 
very  disease  which  attacks  the  stalk  and  ear  of 
wheat  plants  may  be  found  in  the  state  of  the 
weather  at  the  time,  conjoined  v/Ith  the  circum- 
stances of  soil,  situation,  and  the  seed  that  has 
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been  used.  It  is  difficult  to  classify  these  disea* 
ses,  or  describe  them  in  a  distinct  manner  ;  be* 
caiise  the  sentiments,  or  rather  the  language,  of 
agriculturists  on  this  subject  is  arbitrary  and  in- 
distinct. Notwithstanding  that  they  are,  by  the 
great  body  of  farmers,  attributed  to  atmospheri- 
cal influence  solely,  yet  much  confusion  arises 
in  their  nomenclature  ;  for  many  people  use  the 
terms  of  blight,  mildew,  and  rust,  as  synonymous, 
though  to  us  they  appear  to  be  distinct  diseases. 

Blight,  according  to  our  ideas,  originates 
from  moist  or  foggy  weather,  and  from  hoar- 
frost ;  the  effects  of  which,  when  expelled  by  a 
hot  sun,  are  first  discernible  on  the  straw,  and  af- 
terwards on  the  ear,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
according  to  local  circumstances.  Let  a  field  be 
examined  in  a  day  or  two  after  such  weather,  and 
a  careful  observer  will  soon  be  satisfied,  that  the 
fibres  and  leaves  of  the  plants  are  contracted  and 
enfeebled  in  consequence  of  what  may  be  called 
a  stoppage  of  perspiration.  This  disorder  may 
take  place  either  earlier  or  later,  bat  is  most  fatal 
when  it  appears  at  the  time  the  grain  is  forming 
in  the  ear.  It  may  appear  at  an  earlier  stage  f 
and  though  the  productive  powers  of  the  plant 
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will  thereby  be  lessened,  yet,  if  circumstances  are 
afterwards  favourable,  the  quality  of  the  grain 
produced  may  not  be  much  impaired  ;  or  it  may 
appear  after  the  grain  is  fully  formed,  and  then 
very  little  damage  will  be  sustained,  except  by 
the  straw. 

MiiDfw,  again,  strictly  speaking,  may  be 
ranked  as  a  disease  which  affects  the  ear,  and  is 
brought  on  by  causes  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  occasion  blight,  though  at  a  more  advan- 
ced period  of  the  season.  If  this  disorder  comes 
on  immediately  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
ear,  the  ^traw  will  also  be  affected  ;  but  if  the 
grain  is  nearly  or  fully  formed,  then  injury  on 
the  straw  is  not  much  discernible.  We  have  seen 
a  crop  which  carried  wheat  that  was  mildewed, 
where  the  straw  was  perfectly  fresh,  though,  in- 
deed, this  rarely  happens.  A  severe  mildew, 
however,  effectually  prevents  both  corn  and 
straw  from  making  any  further  progress,  the 
whole  plant  apparently  going  backward  every 
day,  till  existence,  in  a  manner,  ceases  altogether. 
Something  akin  to  mildew  is  the  gum  or  red 
oaker,  which,  in  all  warm  moist  seasons,  attaches 
itself  to  the  ear,  and  often  occasions  considerable 
B3 
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damage.  All  these  different  disorders  are  gene* 
rally  accompanied  by  insects  ;  which  animalculse, 
by  many  people  who  take  the  effect  for  the  cause, 
are  considered,  though  without  the  least  founda- 
tion, as  the  authors  of  the  mischief  that  fol-, 
lows.  Their  appearance,  however,  may  justly  be 
attributed  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  plant ;  for, 
wherever  putrefaction  takes  place,  either  in  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  substances,  the  presence  of  these 
insects  will  never  be  wanting. 

Another  disorder  which  affects  wheat,  and 
by  several  people  denominated  the  rural  rust,  is 
brought  on  by  excessive  heats,  which  occasion 
the  plants  to  suffer  from  a  privation  of  nourish- 
ment, and  become  sickly  and  feeble.  In  this  a- 
trophical  state,  a  kind  of  dust  gathers  on  the 
stalk  and  leaves,  which  increases  with  the  disease, 
till  the  plant  is  in  a  great  measure  worn  out  and 
exhausted.  The  only  remedy  in  this  case,  and 
it  is  one  that  cannot  easily  be  administered  by 
the  hand  of  man,  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  mois- 
ture, by  which,  if  it  is  received,  before  consump- 
tion is  too  far  advanced,  the  crop  is  benefited  in 
a  degree  proportional  to  the  extent  o:  nourish- 
ment received,  and  the  stage  at  which  the  disease 
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has  arrived.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  rust 
is  less  frequently  discerned  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  because  our  summers  are  neither  so 
warm  nor  so  early  as  those  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bours. Neither  is  blight  very  prevalent  in  this 
northern  climate.  Mildew,  in  fact,  is  the  disor- 
der which  Scottish  agriculturists  have  most  to 
dread,  and  the  only  preventive  is  the  use  of  thin- 
ehaffed  wheats  ;  these,  even  in  the  worst  seasons, 
being  only  partially  injured. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  parasitical  animalculas  are  the  agents  of  these 
diseases,  because  the  whole  of  them  may  be  im- 
puted to  atmospherical  influence  ;  yet  it  is  not 
easily  ascertained  whether  excessive  drought  or 
excessive  rains  are  most  pernicious.  Perhaps  both 
may  have  an  influence,  as  the  plant,  being  stinted 
and  debilitated  by  the  drought,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  afterwards  unable  to  bear  up  and  fl^ou- 
rish  when  visited  with  heavy  rains,  especially  if 
these  set  in  at  a  period  when  the  crop  is  in  a  cri-* 
tical  stage.  This  conclusion  will,  without  diffi- 
culty, be  admitted  by  every  farmer  much  con- 
cerned in  the  growing  of  wheat,  who  has  atten- 
tively observed  his  crops  in  the  various  stages  of 
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their  growth,  and  compared  the  extent  of  pro- 
duce in  different  years,  with  the  weather  wheiv 
the  filling  and  ripening  processes  were  going  for- 
ward. 

Whethfh  blight  and  mildew  are  considered 
separately,  or  viewed  as  one  and  the  same  disor- 
der, appearing  at  different  periods  of  the  plant's 
growth,  we  are  convinced  that  both  may  with 
truth  be  reckoned  to  proceed  from  an  unhealthy 
atmosphere,  when  the  crop  is  in  certain  stages  of 
its  progress  to  maturity.  Every  farmer  is  satis- 
fied that,  not  only  the  extent,  but  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  blight  and  mildew,  are  entirely  go- 
verned by  the  seasons ;  and  that,  with  respect  to 
wheat,  the  kind  sown,  namely,  whether  thin  or 
thick  chaffed,  has  a  very  considerable  effect  in 
lessening  or  increasing  the  effects  of  these  bane- 
ful disorders  ;  and  that  even  soil,  culture,  and 
situation,  have  each  their  respective  influence.  It 
rarely  occurs  that  either  blight  or  mildew  are  felt 
in  dry  warm  seasons,  except  in  close  confined 
fields,  where  the  evening  dews  stagnate,  and  re- 
main till  they  are  removed  by  the  meridian  sun. 
Hence  the  wheat  crops,  in  such  situations,  sel- 
dom or  never  escape  a  partial  or  general  injury. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  every  moist  season,  whe-* 
ther  cold  or  warm,  blight,  mildew,  and  gum,  on 
the  ear,  are  experienced  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  In  such  seasons,  thin-chaffed  wheats  are 
much  less  injured  than  those  that  are  thick-chaff- 
ed ;  which  circumstance  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  doctrine,  that  blight,  mildew,  and  rust,  are 
brought  on  by  parasitical  plants  or  fungi.  Among 
many  others  in  our  power  to  state,  a  convincing 
instance  occurred  in  that  fatal  year  1 799->  when 
few  fields  escaped  mildew  of  the  worst  kind.  On 
a  field  carrying  both  kinds,  sowed  in  one  day, 
and  harvested  in  like  manner,  we  had  not  only 
one-third  morq  produce  from  the  part  which  car- 
ried thin-chaffed  grain,  but  actually  sold  it  two 
shilhngs  and  sixpence  per  bushel  higher  in  the 
public  market  than  the  other  would  fetch.  Soil, 
culture,  and  situation,  have,  in  an  inferior  degree, 
an  influence  in  the  growth  and  progress  of  disea- 
ses. Some  soils  are  naturally  so  moist  at  bottom, 
that  dampness  issues  from  them  at  all  times.  Su- 
perior culture,  and  excessive  manuring,  are  apt 
to  cause  a  crop  to  be  early  lodged  ;  in  which  case, 
one  disease  or  other  is  sure  to  seize  upon  it ;  and 
a  southern  aspect,  and  every  confined  situation, 
are  much  more  hazardous  than  those  of  a  north* 
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ern  or  western  exposure,  and  where  the  air  has 
free  egress.  In  a  word,  when  hoar-frost  or  va- 
pour of  any  kind  is  dispelled  by  wind,  no  dan- 
ger will  follow  to  the  crop  ;  but,  where  a  hot 
sun  is  the  agent,  we  have  repeatedly  noticed  the 
most  serious  losses. 

The  opinions  already  expressed,  resi>ecting 
the  diseases  of  wheat,  receive  considerable  sup- 
port from  what  happened  with  crops  i  ^0^  and 
lh()9.  That  mildew  acted,  m  numerous  in- 
stances, as  the  destroying  a'gent  of  crop  1 808, 
is  universally  acknowledged  ;  but  that  the  defec- 
tiveness of  that  crop  was  entirely  owmg  to  mil- 
dew, may  safely  be  questioned.  In  fact,  the  chief 
injury  proceeded  from  an  unhealthy  or  pestilen- 
tial atmosphere,  at  the  time  when  the  grain  was 
in  an  embryo  or  imperfect  state.  Owing  to  that 
unhealthiness,  something  like  abortion  seemed  to 
take  place  in  the  parent  riant,  after  the  foetus  of 
the  young-grain  was  fonned,  as  was  evident  from 
more  than  one  half  of  the  cups,  or  vessels,  pre- 
pared by  nature  for  its  reception,  being  totally 
void  of  substance,  notwithstanding  that  every 
part  of  the  ear  had  blossomed  equally  well,  and 
promised  to  furnish  a  numerous  and  healthy  pro- 
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geny.     Even  the  grain  which  remained  in  hfe, 
proved  afterwards  to  be  of  perfect  or  imperfect 
quality,  according  to  the  nature,   situation,  and 
condition  of  the  soil  upon  which  it  was  produced. 
Upon  sound  healthy  soils,  where  the  plants  were 
provided  with  strong  seminal  and  coronal  roots, 
the  grain  was  more  deficient  in  quantity,   than 
defective  in  quality.     In   situations  where  abor- 
tion did  not  take  place  in  the  first  instance,  the 
young  grain,  from  receiving  a  regular  supply  of 
food,  was  enabled  to  resist' the  storms  which  beat 
upon  and  destroyed  its  weaker  and  worse  sup- 
plied neighbours.     As  happens  with  persons  of 
sound  constitutions,  disease  was  successfully  re- 
sisted in  many  instances  ;  and  though  the  healthi- 
est plants  had ,  fewer  grains  in  their  ears   than 
usual,  being  constantly   defective  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  ear,  yet  these  grains  which  remained 
in  life  were  ripened  and  harvested,  after  passing 
through  the  process  of  maturation,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  msinner. 

It  shall  now  be  inquired,  how  this  abortion 
was  brought  about,  which  we  have  stated  as  so 
destructive  to  the  wheat  crop  of  1 F08.  TMs 
may  be  satisfactorily  elucidated  by  a  reference  to 
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the  weather,  which  prevailed  through  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  as  it  is  in  these  months 
that  the  diseases  of  wheat  always  appear,  that  of 
smut  excepted,  which  is  not  generated  by  an  un^ 
healthy  atmosphere. 

The  month  of  July  was  excessively  warm, 
more  so  than  remembered   by  the   oldest  man 
living;  and  from   the  beginning  to  the  20th  of 
the  month,  the  slightest  moisture,   even  in  the 
mornings   and   evenings,   was   not   perceivable. 
Owing  to  this  uncommon  heat,  wheat  plants  upon 
all  soils  not  composed  ot  clay  or  strong  loam, 
were,    in  a   manner,  at  a  stand  wirh  respect  to 
growth,  being  enfeebled   by  the  fierce  rays  of 
the  sun,  while  any  wind  that  blew  was  so  sultry, 
that  the  evil  was   rather  increased  by  its  effects. 
The  ground,  in  consequence  of  this  intense  sun- 
shine, felt  something  like  burnt-brick  when  taken 
from  the  kiln ;  pf  course,  when  the   rains  fell, 
smoke  issued  from  the  surface,   something   like 
what  proceeds  from   lime-shells  when  water  is 
thrown  upon  them  ;  and  this  exhalation  of  vapour 
continued  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  till   the 
soil  was  completely  saturated  with  moisture,  when 
the  air  became  cooler  and  more  temperate. 
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Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  the  wheat  crop  could  escape  from  the 
danger  with  which  it  was  encompassed.  Appre- 
hensions, therefore,  were  entertained,  that  the 
fields,  already  in  a  sickly  and  declining  state, 
would  soon  fall  victims  to  the  pestilence  which 
raged  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  result  soon 
shewed  that  these  apprehensions  were  too  well 
founded.  With  the  exception  of  the  lands  upon 
the  sea-shoi'e,  preservedj  we  presume,  by  refresh- 
ing breezes  from  the  sea,  every  field  was  disco- 
vered to  be  more  or  less  injured.  Those  soils 
composed  of  sand,  soft  loam,  and  thin  clays,  mix- 
ed with  peat  earth,  were  almost,  in  every  case, 
attacked  by  mildew,  while  the  healthier  and 
sounder  soils,  where  mildew  Was  rarely  discerni- 
ble, suffered  considerably  by  having  the  young 
grain  destroyed  in  the  cup,  and,  of  course,  yield- 
ed crops  generally  one-third  or  one-fourth  short 
of  the  usual  produce.  Had  not  thin  or  smooth 
chaffed  wheats  been  generally  sown,  it  is  almost 
certain,  that  a  single  field  would  not  have  escap- 
ed mildew.  We  know  of  no  fields  sown  with 
the  thick  chaffed,  or  woolly  eared  varieties,  that 
escaped  mildew  in  its  most  aggravated  shape. 
Even  the  smoothed  chaffed  varieties  depend  for 
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safety  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  which 
they  occupied,  and  their  condition  at  the  tinae 
when  rainy  weather  commenced. 

H::rI'.  it  may  be  remarked,  that  though  mil- 
dew is  a  disease  altogether  unknown  during  dry 
weather    yet  it  is  only  in  seasons  when  the  wea- 
ther has  been  very  warm  and  dry  that  its  effects 
are  most  strikingly  displayed.     In  such  seasons, 
rust  often  appears  upon  the  straw  of  wheat,  pro- 
duced upon  dry  and  light  soils,  and  upon  all  soils 
which  have  not  good  stamina,  brought  on,  it 
would  seem,   by  the   plants   being   stunted   of 
nourishment.     Now,  if  humid   weather  sets  in 
when  the  plants  are  in  this  atrophical  state,  and 
continues  for  any*length  of  time,  the  disease  call- 
ed mildew,  which  completely  checks  the  circula- 
tion of  the  plant,  immediately  follows,   as  was 
produced    last  season  in  numberless  instances. 
In  a  word,  had  we  been  at  the  West  indies  at 
the  time,  and  learned  that  the  weather  from  •.4th 
July  to  13th  August  180*,  was  almost  incessant- 
ly wet,  we  at  once  would  have  predicted  that 
the  wheat  crop  would  be  a  failing  one  ;  and   on 
the   truth   of  that   prediction  would  have  confi- 
denily  relied,  because  similar  ones,  in  the  ccfurse 
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of  a  pretty  lengthened  experience,  had  invariably 
been  verified  by  the  produce  of  wheat  crops  so 
circumstanced. 

^  Some  people  have  recommended  the  sowing 
of  blighted  and  mildewed  wheat,  because  it  will 
vegetate;  though  certainly  the  recommendation, 
if  carried  into  practice,  would  be  attended  with 
imminent  danger  to  those  who  attempted  it.  That 
light  or  defective  \vheat  will  vegetate  and  pro- 
duce a  plant,  we  are  not  disposed  to  contradict ; 
but  that  it  will  vegetate  as  briskly,  or  put  out  a 
stem  of  equal  strength,  and  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  severe  winter  blasts,  as  those  produced 
from  sound  seed,  we  must  be  excused  for  not 
believing.  Let  it  only  be  considered,  that  a  plant 
of  young  wheat,  unless  when  very  early  sown, 
lives  three  or  four  months,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  nourishment  which  it  derives  from  the 
parent  seed  ;  and  that  such  nourishment  can,  in 
no  view  of  the  subject,  be  so  great,  when  the  pa- 
rent is  lean  and  emaciated,  as  when  sound, 
healthy,  and  vigorous.  Let  it  also  be  remembered, 
that  a  plant  produced  from  the  best,  and  weight- 
iest seed,  must,  in  every  case,  under  a  parity  of 
other  circumstances,  have  a  stronger  constitution 
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at  the  outset,  which  necessarily  quahfies  it  tO 
push  on  with  greater  energy  when  the  season  of 
growth  arrives.  Indeed,  the  economy  of  nature 
would  be  overturned  had  any  other  result  fol- 
lowed. A  breeder  of  cattle  or  sheep  would  not 
act  more  foolishly,  who  trusted  that  a  deformed 
diminutive  bull  or  ram  would  produce  him  good 
stock,  than  the  com  farmer  does  who  uses  un- 
sound or  imperfect  seed  Without  reasonings 
however,  on  these  matters,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
we  have  seen  fields  which  were  partly  sown  with 
sound,  partly  with  mildewed  seed,  and  the  dif- 
ference was  discernible  at  one  glance  through  th6 
whole  winter  months. 

W  have  in  substance  admitted,  that  mildew- 
ed seed  will  vegetate,  though,  in  one  instance^ 
we  remember  of  a  field  sown  with  such  seed, 
where  three-fourths  of  the  grain  at  least  lay  alto- 
gether dormant ;  but  we  contend,  even  under 
the  above  admission,  that  such  seed  ought  not  to 
be  trusted,  since  it  furnishes  plants  unable  to 
withstand  the  severe  blasts  of  wiuter  and  spring. 
It  is  well  knov  n  that,  in  some  seasons,  even  the 
strongest  roc  ed  wheat  suffers  severely ;  and 
there  is  no  doubi  but  that  the  weak  and  feeble. 
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plants  always  perish  first.  But  what  may  be  ex- 
pected when  the  whole  plants  are  weak  and  debi- 
litated, as  necessarily  must  be  the  case  with  those 
produced  from  li^ht  grain,  till  the  coronal  roots 
are  formed,  and  able  to  search  for  food  ?  When 
that  period  arrives,  perhaps,  the  battle  is  in  a 
great  measure  won  ;  but  how  many  thousands 
may  be  slain  before  that  stage  is  reached.  That 
there  is  a  danger  from  weak  seed,  and  not  a 
small  one,  we  presume  will  not  be  disputed  ;  and 
that  the  farmer  who  exposes  himsislf  to  such 
a  danger  does  not  act  wisely,  requires  no  demon- 
stration. 

Buj'  another  reason  operates  with  us  against 
the  use  of  mildewed  wheat,  which  at  least  de- 
serves consideration : — Is  there  not  some  risk 
that  the  disease  may  be  conveyed  from  the  pa- 
rent to  the  crop,  and  that  the  produce  may  there- 
by be  lessened  ?  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  this  disease,  like  smut,  begets  its  hke,  though 
there  is  a  degree  of  risk  in  the  use  of  mildewed 
seed,  which  no  prudent  farmer  would  chuse  to 
haza.  d,  who  could  avoid  it.     On  this  point,  we 
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have  the  respectable  support  of  Sir  John  Smclalr, 
Baronet,  who,  in  an  address  to  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  September  1795, 
says,  "  Every  exertion  ought  to  be  made  to 
secure  an  abundant  supply  of  wheat ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  so  desirable  an  object,  it 
is  essentially  necessary  that  none  but  the  best 
seed  should  be  made  use  of.  In  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  particularly  in  Yorkshire,  the  mil- 
dew has  been  much  complained  of.  j4ny  seed 
mfected  with  that  disorder  ought  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible,  arid  untainted  seed,  at  any  ex- 
pence,  ought  to  be  procured.**  Sir  John,  in  this 
advice,  displays  a  correctness  of  opinion,  which 
we  trust  will  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  farmers 
of  Great  Britain. 

7»  On  Harvest  Management. — It  is  advanta- 
geous to  cut  wheat  before  it  is  fully  ripe  ;  but  in 
ascertaining  the  proper  state,  it  is  necessary  to 
discriminate  betwixt  the  ripeness  of  the  straw  and 
the  ripeness  of  the  grain  ;  for,  in  some  seasons, 
the  straw  dies  upwards ;  under  which  circum- 
stance, a  field,  to  the  eye,  may  appear  to  be  com- 
pletely fit  for  the  sickle,  when,  in  reality,  the 
grain  is  imperfectly   consolidated,  and  perhaps 
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not  much  removed  from  a  milky  state.  Thouc^h 
it  is  obvious  that,  under  such  circumstances,  no 
farrher  benefit  can  be  conveyed  from  the  root, 
and  that  nourishment  is  wiihh.ld  the  moment 
that  the  roots  die ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that 
grain  so  circumstanced  should  be  immediately 
cut  ;  because,  after  that  operation  is  performed, 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  necessarily  deprived  of 
every  benefit  from  the  sun  and  air,  both  of  which 
have  greater  influence  in  bringing  it  to  maturi- 
ty, so  long  as  it  remains  on  foot,  than  when 
cut  down,  whether  laid  on-  the  ground,  or 
bound  up  in  sheaves.  The  state  of  the  weather 
at  the  timealso  deserves  notice;  for,  in  moist, 
or  even  variable  weather,  every  kind  of  grain, 
when  cut  prematurely,  is  more  exposed  to  da- 
mage than  w  ien  compLtcly  ripened.  All  these 
things  will  be  studied  by  the  skilful  husbandman, 
who  will  also  tnke  into  consideration  the  dano-ers 
which  may  follow,  were  he  to  permit  his  wheat 
crop  to  remain  uncut  till  completely  ripened.  The 
danger  from  wind  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  espe- 
cially if  the  season  of  the  equinox  approaches ; 
even  the  quantity  dropped  in  the  field,  and  in  the 
stackyard,  when  wheat  is  over  ripe,  is  an  object 
of  .consideration.  Taking  all  these  things  into 
C  <■: 
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view,  it  seems  prudent  to  have  wheat  cut  before 
it  is  fully  ripe,  as  less  damage  will  be  sustained 
from  acting  in  this  way  than  by  adopting  a  con- 
trary practice. 

If  the  weather  be  dry,  and  the  straw  clean, 
wheat  may  be  carted  to  the  stack-yard  in  a  few 
days  ;  indeed,  if  quite  ripe,  it  may  be  stacked  im- 
mediately from  the  sickle,  especially  when  not 
meant  for  early  thrashing.  So  long,  however, 
as  any  moisture  remains  in  the  straw,  the  field 
will  be  found  to  be  the  best  stack-yard  ;  and 
where  grass  or  weeds  of  any  kind  are  mixed 
with  the  crop,  patience  must  be  exerted  till  they 
are  decayed  and  dried,  lest  heating  be  occasion- 
ed ;  which,  independent  of  the  loss,  is  to  the 
farmer  a  most  disgraceful  aftair. 

8.  On  ThrasJj'tng  Wheat.— Vttioxc  thrashing 
machines  were  introduced,  the  task  of  separating 
wheat  from  the  straw  was  arduous  and  difficult. 
The  expence  was  considerable,  whilst  the  severity 
of  the  labour  almost  exceeded  the  power  of  the 
strongest  man,  especially  in  unfavourable  seasons, 
when  the  grain  adhered  pertinaciously  to  the  ear, 
and  could  not,  without  difficulty,  be  completely 
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loosened  and  removed.  In  such  seasons,  expence 
was  the  smallest  consideration  which  influenced 
the  husbandman  ;  it  was  the  quantity  of  grain 
unavoidably  lost  which  occupied  his  attention ; 
and,  as  it  appeared  difficult  to  find  out  a  remedy, 
most  people  considered  it  as  an  evil  which  could 
scarcely  be  avoided.    In  short,  the  loss  was  great 
in  almost  every  case,  but  greater  with  wheat  than 
any  other  grain.     Every  thing  of  this  nature, 
however,   may  be  prevented,   now  that  thrash- 
ing machines  are  introduced,  provided  the  feeder 
is  careful,  and  proportions   the  quantity  on  the 
board  to  the   strength  of  the  impelling  power. 
Wheat,  in  fact,  is  now  the  cleanest   thrashed 
grain  ;   because  the- length  of  the  straw  allows  it 
to  be  properly  beat  out  before  it  passes  the  ma- 
chine, which  sometimes  is  not  the  case  with  short 
oats  and  barley.     If  horses  are  used  as  the  im- 
pelling power,   thin  feeding  is  necessary,   other- 
wise the  animals  may  be  injured  ;    but,  where 
wind   or   water   is    employed,    the    business    of 
thrashing  is  executed  speedily,  completely,  and 
economically. 

The   late  Benjamin  Bell,  Esq;   of  Hunthill, 
made  various  experiments,   to  ascertain  whether 
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light  or  imperfect  seed  would  vegetate  and  pro- 
duce a  crop  equal  to  what  might  be  obtained 
from  seed  perfectly  ripened  and  safely  harvested. 
The  result  of  thes.  experiments  strongly  confirm 
what  we  have  urged  with  rtspect  to  the  use  of 
mildewed  or  diseased  grain  for  seed  ;  and,  had  it 
not  been  rather  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
this  work,  we  would  have  extracted  from  his 
statement  the  whole  particulars  connected  uith 
the  subject  under  consideration. 

We  may  only  mention,  that  Dr  Bell,  in  Oc- 
tober 17^3,  sowed  a  field  of  twelve  acres  with 
nine  bolls  of  wheat,  of  which  an  l-  nglish  quarter, 
or  something  less  than  two  bolls,  was  the  best 
that  could  be  procured  in  the  London  market  of 
crop  1 ;  8-i.  Five  bolls  of  the  produce  of  East 
Lotiiian  crop  1783  was  also  used,  and  one  boll 
of  the  best  wheat  in  the  London  market  of  crop 
178  J  ;  and  one  boll  of  the  produce  of  wheat  near 
Edinburgh,  in  the  same  year,  made  out  the  total 
quantity.  Here  it  must  be  remarked,  that  1  82 
was  a  season  generally  unfavourable  to  raising 
wheat  in  perfection,  but  that  in  i;8b  that  gi-ain 
wai>  sound,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
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The  field  upon  which  the  above  parcels  of 
wheat  was  sown  was  well  fallowed,  and  equally 
manured  with  dung,  and  the  whole  seeds  were 
sown- in  the  beginning  of  October,  after  each  of 
them  had  been  washed  in  strong  brine,  and  af- 
terwards dried  with  new  slaked  lime. 

The  English  seed  of  crop  1783  was  sown  on 
one  side  of  the  field,  and  half  a  boll  of  the  Mid- 
Lothian  seed  of  crop  ]  *  82  on  three  ridges  next 
to  it.  To  this  succeeded  the  English  wheat  of  the 
same  crop  ;  then  the  East  Lothian  wheat,  and 
next  to  it  the  other  half  boll  of  Mid  Lothian 
wheat  of  1782. 

The  field  being  all  in  good  condition,  the 
wheat  appeared  early  above  the  surface,  and  the 
shoots  were  every  where  strong,  excepting  on 
those  ridges  sown  with  Mid  Lothian  wheat  of 
crop  1782,  on  which  the  plants  were  weak, 
and  not  very  numerous.  Neither  did  they  spread 
or  tiller  like  the  others ;  so  that,  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  the  wheat  on  these 
ridges  had  a  weak  appearance,  and  in  harvest 
the  straw  was  not  only  thin  and  of  little  length, 
but  the  ears  were  short  and  small,  and  the  grai.n 
C  4 
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on  this  part  oF  the  field  was  not  so  large  or  heavy 
as  on  other  parts. 

h  was  also  found,  on  being  thrashed  and  mea- 
sured, that  the  produce  of  the  wheat  of  crop 
}7>^*2  was  only  eleven  bolls,  or  five  and  a  half  for 
one  ;  whereas  the  produce  of  the  rest  of  the  field 
was  fully  fifteen  for  every  boll  of  seed  sown.  The 
difference  in  value  was  also  considerable,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Mid  Lothian  wheat  selling  five  shil- 
lings per  boll  lower  than  the  others. 

From  the  above  statement,  a  powerful  motive 
occurs  for  using  only  the  best  corn  for  seed,  the 
truth  of  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcat- 
ed. Indeed,  we  have  always  considered  the  doc- 
trine broached  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  some 
years  ago,  as  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  agri- 
culture. That  light  or  imperfect  seed  will  vege- 
tate and  send  forth  a  stalk  or  plant  may  easily  be 
admitted  ;  but  that  the  produce  of  that  sialk  or 
plant  will  be  so  healthy  or  great  as  what  may  be 
obtained  from  plump  well  filled  seed,  will  scarcely 
be  questioned  by  any  one  who  is  not  a  slave  to 
system.  Very  great  pahis  have  been  used  by  Bri- 
tish breeders  to  procreate  animals  from  the  best 
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and  most  approved  kinds  of  cattle  and  sheep ; 
but,  were  it  admitted  that  h'ght,  diseased,  and 
imperfect  grain,  was  capable  of  making  an  equal 
return  to  the  grower,  quantity  and  quality  being 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  plain  that  the  breed- 
ers of  live-stock  are  demonstrably  wrong  in  se- 
lecting the  strongest  and  best  proportioned  ani- 
mals as  the  basis  of  their  breeding  stock..  In 
making  these  selections,  however,  every  man  will 
acknowledge  that  they  acted  with  judgment  j 
therefore  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  growers 
of  corn,  who  make  use  of  defective  grain  for 
seeding  their  fields,  neither  consult  their  own  in- 
terest, nor  act  with  that  degree  of  judgment  and 
understanding  which  ought  to  influence  and  go- 
vern every  good  husbandman. 

On  Barley. 

N' XT  to  wheat,  the  most  valuable  grain  is 
barley,  especially  on  light  and  sharp  soils.  This 
grain,  however,  is  less  cultiva'^ed  than  in  former 
times  ;  because  the  immense  taxation  on  it,  when 
made  into  malt,  in  the  first  instance,  and  after- 
wards when  brewed  or  distilled  into  ale  or  spirits, 
has  contributed  to  decrease  the  demand,  and 
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consequently  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  article. 
Another  reason  for  its  decreased  culture  may  be 
assigned,  namely,  that  the  quantity  used  as  bread- 
corn  is  now  very  trifling.  These  circumstances 
conjoined,  have,  for  several  years,  rendered  the 
cultivation  of  barley,  unless  in  situations  ex- 
tremely favourable,  of  less  advantage  to  the 
farmer  than  any  other  grain. 

Besides,  barley  is  a  tender  grain,  and  easily 
hurt  in  any  of  the  stages  of  its  growth,  particu- 
lar'y  at  seed  time  ;  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  will 
then  almost  ruin  a  crop  on  the  best  prepared 
land  ;  and,  in  all  the  after  processes,  greater 
pains  and  attention  are  required  to  insure  success 
than  in  the  case  of  other  grains,  i  he  harvest 
process  is  difficult,  and  often  attended  with  dan- 
ger ;  even  the  thrashing  of  it  is  not  easily  exe- 
cuted with  machines,  because  the  awn  generally 
adheres  to  the  grain,  and  renders  separation  from 
the  straw  a  troublesome  task.  Barley,  in  fact,  is 
raised  at  a  greater  expence  than  wlieat,  and,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  is  a  more  hazardous  crop.  Ex- 
cept upon  rich  and  genial  soils,  where  climate 
will  allow  wheat  to  be  perfectly  reared,  it  ought 
not  to  be  cultivated. 
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Bar  I  FY  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts,  early 
and  late  ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  bastard  va- 
riety, called  bear  or  bigg,  which  affords  similar 
nutriment  or  substance,  though  of  inferior  qua- 
lity. Early  barley,  under  various  names,  was 
formerly  sown  in  Britain  upon  lands  that  had 
been  previously  summer-fallowed,  or  were  in 
high  condition  ;  but  this  mode  of  culture  being 
-in  a  great  measure  renounced,  the  common  sort, 
which  admits  of  being  sown  early  or  late,  is  now 
generally  used.  The  most  proper  seed-season  is 
any  time  in  April,  though  we  have  seen  good 
crops  produced,  the  seed  of  which  was  sown  at  a 
much  later  period.  Bear  or  bigg  may  be  sown 
still  later  than  common  barley,  because  it  ripens 
with  greater  rapidity.  But,  as  a  general  principle, 
where  land  is  in  order,  early  sowing,  of  every  va- 
riety, is  most  desirable. 

Preparation, —  Barley  is  chiefly  taken  after  tur- 
nips, sometimes  after  peas  and  beans,  but  rarely, 
by  good  farmers,  either  after  wheat  or  oats,  un- 
less under  special  circumstances.  When  sown 
after  turnips,  it  is  generally  taken  with  one  fur- 
row, which  is  givtn  as  fast  as  the  turnips  are  con- 
sumed, the  grounJ  hu&  receiving  much  benefit 
from  the  sprmg  frosts.     But  otten  two  or  more 
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furrows  are  necessary  for  the  fields  last  consum- 
ed ;  because,  when  a  spring  drought  sets  in,  the 
surface,  from  being  poached  by  the  removal  or  con- 
sumption of  the  crop,  gets  so  hardened  as  to  render 
a  greater  quantity  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  and 
rolling  necessary,  than  would  otherwise  be  called 
for.  When  sown  after  beans  and  peas,  one  win- 
ter and  one  spring  ploughing  are  usually  bestow- 
ed ;  but,  when  after  wheat  or  oats,  three  plough- 
ings  are  necessary,  so  that  the  ground  may  be 
put  in  proper  condition.  These  operations  are 
very  ticklish  in  a  wet  and  backward  season  ;  and 
rarely,  in  that  case,  is  the  grower  paid  for  the 
expence  of  his  labour.  Where  land  is  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  require  three  ploughings  before  it 
can  be  seeded  with  barley,  it  is  better  to  sum- 
mer-fallow it  at  once,  than  to  run  the  risks  which 
seldom  fail  to  accompany  a  quantity  of  spring  la- 
bour. If  the  weather  be  dry,  moisture  is  lost 
during  the  different  processes,  and  an  imperfect 
braird  necessarily  follows.  If  it  be  wet,  the  be- 
nefit of  ploughing  is  lost,  and  all  the  evils  of  a 
wet  seed-time  are  sustained  by  the  future  crop. 

^antity  of  Seed. — The  quantity  sown  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  cases,  according  to  the  quality 
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of  the  sollj  and  other  circumstances.  Upon  very 
rich  lands,  eight  pecks  per  acre  are  sometimes 
sown  ;  twelve  is  very  common  ;  and,  upon  poor 
land,  more  is  sometimes  given.  Among  the  best 
farmers,  it  seems  a  disputed  point,  whether  the 
practice  of  giving  so  small  a  quantity  of  seed  to 
the  best  lands  is  advantageous.  That  there  is  a 
saving  of  grain  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  that 
the  bulk  may  be  as  great  as  if  more  seed  had 
been  sown,  there  can  be  as  little  question.  Lit- 
tle argument,  however,  is  necessary  to  prove, 
that  thin  sowing  of  barley  must  be  attended  with 
considerable  disadvantage  ;  for,  if  the  early  part 
of  the  season  be  dry,  the  plants  will  not  only  be 
stinted  in  their  growth,  but  will  not  send  out  off- 
sets ;  and,  if  rain  afterwards  fall,  an  occurrence 
that  must  take  place  some  time  during  the  sum- 
mer, often  at  a  late  period  of  it,  the  plants  will 
then  begin  to  stool,  and  send  out  a  number  of 
young  shoots.  These  young  shoots,  unless  under 
very  favourable  circumstances,  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  arrive  at  maturity  ;  or,  if  their  ripening  is 
waited  for,  there  will  be  a  great  risk  of  losing  the 
early  part  of  the  crop,  a  circumstance  that  fre- 
quently happens.  In  almost  every  instance,  an 
unequal  sample  is  produced,  and  the  grain  is  for 
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the  most  part  of  inferior  quality.  By  rood 
judges,  it  IS  thought  preferable  to  sow  a  quantity 
of  seed  sufficient  to  insure  a  full  crop,  without 
depending  on  its  sending  out  offsets.  Indeed, 
where  that  is  done,  few  ofFstts  are  produced,  the 
crop  grows  and  ripens  equally,  and  the  grain  is 
uniformly  good. 

Harvesting. — More  care  is  required  in  the  har- 
vesting oi  barley,  than  of  any  othtr  white  crop,  e- 
ven  in  the  best  of  seasons  ;  and  in  bad  years  it  is 
often  found  very  difficult  to  save  it.  Owing  to 
the  brittleness  of  the  straw,  after  it  has  reached  a 
certain  period,  it  must  be  cut  down  ;  as,  when  it 
is  suffered  to  stand  longer,  much  loss  is  sustained 
by  the  breaking  of  the  heads.  On  that  account 
it  is  cut  at  a  time  whei\  the  grain  is  soft,  and  the 
straw  retains  a  great  proportion  of  its  natural 
juices,  consequently  requires  a  long  time  in  the 
field,  before  either  the  grain  is  liardened,  or  the 
straw  sufficiently  dry.  When  put  into  the  stack 
sooner  it  is  apt  to  heat,  and  much  loss  is  fre- 
quently sustained,  it  is  a  custom  with  many 
farmers  to  have  an  opening  in  the  middle  of  their 
barley  stacks  from  top  to  bottom.  This  opening- 
is  generally  made  by  placui^  a  large  bundle  of 
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Straw  in  the  centre  of  the  stack  when  the  build^- 
ing  commences,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  rises,  the 
straw  is  drawn  upwards,  leaving  a  hollow  behind  ; 
which,  if  one  or  two  openings  are  also  left  in 
the  side  of  the  stack  near  the  bottom,  insures 
so  complete  a  circulation  of  air,  as  not  only  to 
prevent  heating,  but  to  preserve  the  grain  from 
becoming  musty. 

On  Oafs, 

Of  this  grain  the  varieties  are  more  numerous 
than  of  any  other  of  the  culmiferous  tribe.  These 
varieties  consist  of  what  is  called  the  common 
oat ;  the  Angus  oat,  which  we  consider  as  an  im- 
proved variety  of  the  other  ;  the  Poland  oat ;  the 
Friesland  oat ;   the   red  oat ;    the  dun  oat ;  the 
Tartar  or  Siberian  oat ;  and  the  potatoe  oat.  The 
Poland  and  potatoe  varieties  are  best  adapted  to 
rich  soils  ;  the  red   oat,    for  late  climates ;  and 
the  other  varieties,  for  the  generality  of  soils  of 
which  the  British  isles  are  composed.     The  Tar- 
tar or  Siberian  kind,  though  very  hardy  and  pro- 
lific, is  much  out  of  use,  being  of  a  coarse  sub- 
stance, and  unproductive  of  meal.     The  dun  oat 
has  never  been  much  cultivated  j  and  the  use  of 
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Poland's  and  Friesland's  is  now  much  circum- 
scribed since  potatoe  oats  were  introduced,  ihe 
laiter  bcinj;  considered,  by  the  most  discerning 
agriculturists,  as  oK  superior  value,  in  evi  rv  re- 
spect, where  the  soil  is  rich  and  properly  culti- 
vated. 

Preparation  — Oats  are  chiefly  sown  after  grass; 
sometimes  upon  land  not  rich  enough  for  wheat 
that  had  been  previously  summer- fallowed,  oi  had 
carried  turnips  ;  Oit^n  after  barley,  and  rarely  af- 
ter whear,  unless  cross-cropping,  from  piirticular 
circumstances,  becomes  a  necessary  evil.  One 
ploughing  is  generally  given  to  the  grass-lands, 
usually  in  the  month  of  January,  so  that  the  be- 
nefit of  frost  may  be  gained,  and  the  land  suffi- 
ciently mellowed  for  receiving  the  harrow.  In  some 
cases  a  spring  furrow  is  given  when  oats  suc- 
ceed wheat  or  barley,  especially  when  grass-seeds 
are  to  accompany  the  crop.  '1  he  best  oats,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  are  always  those  which 
succeed  grass  ;  indeed,  no  kind  of  grain  seems 
better  qualified  by  nature  for  foraging  upon  grass 
land  than  oats ;  as  a  full  crop  is  usually  obtained 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  land  left  in  good  or- 
der for  succeeding  ones. 
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^ant'tty  of  Seed, — From  twelve  to  eighteen 
pecks  of  seed  is  generally  allowed  to  the  ^cotch 
acre  of  ground,  according  to  the  richness  of  soil, 
and  the  variety  that  is  cultivated.  Here  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  land  sown  with  potatoe  oats 
requires  much  less  seed,  in  point  of  measure, 
than  when  any  of  the  other  sorts  are  used  ;  be- 
cause potatoe  oats  both  tiller  well,  much  better 
than  Poland  ones,  and  have  not  an  awn  or  tail 
like  the  ordinary  varieties.  On  that  account,  a 
measure  contains  many  more  seeds  of  them  than 
of  any  other  kind.  If  land  is  equally  well  culti- 
vated, we  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  Hke 
quantity  of  seed,  as  given  when  barley  is  cultivat- 
ed, may  be  safely  trusted  to  when  potatoe  oats  are 
to  be  raised. 

Harvesting. — Oats  are  a  hardy  grain,  and  rare- 
ly get  much  damage  when  under  the  harvest 
process,  except  from  high  winds,  or  from  shed- 
ding, when  opened  out  after  being  thoroughly 
wetted.  The  early  varieties  are  much  more  liable 
to  these  losses  than  the  late  ones,  because  the  grain 
parts  more  easily  from  the  straw  j  an  evil  to 
which  the  best  of  grain  is  at  all  tirties  subject. 
Early  oats,  however,  may  be  cut  a  little  quickj,^ 
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which,  to  a  certain  extent,  lessens  the  danger 
to  wliich  they  are  exposed  from  high  winds ; 
and,  if  the  sheaves  be  made  small,  the  danger 
from  shedding  after  rains  is  considerably  lessened, 
because  they  are  thus  sooner  ready  for  the  stack. 
Under  every  management,  however,  a  greater 
quantity  of  early  oats  will  be  lost  during  the  har- 
vest process  than  of  late  ones  ;  because  the  latter 
adhere  more  firmly  to  the  straw,  and  consequent- 
ly do  nqt  drop  out  so  easily  as  the  former. 

Traduce,—  Oats  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
more  productive  in  Scotland  than  in  England  ; 
and  the  quality  of  the  produce  is  also,  in  hke 
manner,  supposed  to  be  considerably  superior. 
Were  it  neceseary  to  assign  reasons  for  the  dif- 
ference, the  following  might  be  mentioned  : — 
1.  In  Scotland,  this  gi*ain  gets  an  equal  share  of 
good  soil  with  others ;  whereas  in  England,  the 
worst  or  inferior  soils  are  usually  allotted  for  the 
growth  of  oats,  the  best  being  reserved  for  wheat 
and  barley,  i!.  The  climate  of  Scotland  may  be 
considered  as  more  favourable  to  oats  than  that 
of  England,  being  of  a  moister  nature,  and  rarely 
iio  warm,  consequently  better  calculated  to  bring 
the  grain  to  perfection.     When  a  dry  summer 
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occurs  in  Scotland,  it  rarely  happens  that  oats 
yield  well,  either  in  the  bam  or  the  mill,  being 
of  a  smaller  size,  thicker  in  the  husk,  and  with  a 
longer  awn  or  tail  than  they  usually  are  in  moist 
seasons.  Though  we  do  not  urge  these  reasons 
as  sure  and  certain  ones  why  the  produce,  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  is  different  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, yet  we  are  much  inclined  to  think  that,  to 
one  or  other  of  them,  or  to  them  both  conjoined, 
the  difference  may  be  fairly  ascribed. 

,  Before  we  finish  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  urge  a  few  words  more  ill 
favour  of  the  potatoe  oat,  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable varieties  cultivated  at  this  time  in  the 
island.  The  origin  of  this  variety  cannot  be 
easily  traced ;  but  it  was  pretty  generally  intro- 
duced over  all  Scotland  in  1801  and  l802,  and 
is  now  the  oat  most  generally  cultivated  upon  all 
soils  of  decent  quality,  or  in  good  condition.  It 
is  not  a  favourite  with  some  pec^Ie  upon  shallow 
soils,  as  it  yields  less  fodder  than  other  varieties ; 
but  upon  all  deep  or  tender  loams,  especially 
such  as  have  been  taken  up  from  grass,  no  kind 
of  oat  will  make  such  an  abundant  return  to  the 
farmer,  whether  the  number  of  bolls  per  acre, 
D  2 
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or  the  quantity  of  meal  produced  from  these 
bolls,  be  considered.  Perhaps  this  variety  has, 
in  some  respects,  degenerated  already,  owing  to 
the  farina  of  other  oats  having  communicated 
with  it ;  but  this  remark  was  more  applicable 
when  potatoe  oats  were  first  introduced,  and 
sown  in  small  quantities  in  the  same  field  with 
other  varieties,  than  at  this  time  when  whole  fields 
are  occupied  with  them.  Still  it  is  allowed,  that 
degeneracy  has  taken  place  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  it  is  presumed  that  the  consequences  might 
be  removed  with  ease,  were  first  principles  re- 
turned to.  To  make  a  selection  of  the  strongest 
ears,  which  carry  the  purest  grain,  is  not  a  dif- 
ficult business  j  and  were  this  selection  attended 
to  by  half  a  dozen  farmers  in  a  district,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  breed,  or  variety,  might  be  pre- 
served pure  and  uncontaminated.  If  slovenly 
farmers  were  not  provided  with  good  seed,  it 
would  then  be  their  own  fault,  since,  if  they  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  select  and  breed  for  their 
own  use,  they  might  always  be  provided  by  those 
who  were  either  better  qualified  for  making  the 
selection,  or  were  more  attentive  tg  the  interests 
of  agriculture. 
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On  Rye. 

JR. YE  was  much  more  extensively  cultivated  In 
Britain  in  ancient  than  in  moderate  times,  being 
then  a  general  article  of  bread-corn,  though  now 
only  partially  used  in  certain  districts  for  that 
purpose,  or  in  the  distillation  of  spirits.  Perhaps 
to  change  of  taste,  or  want  of  consumpt,  may  be 
attributed  the  great  decrease  of  this  grain  ;  for, 
upon  sandy  soils,  none  are  more  productive,  nor 
will  any  pay  the  farmer  better,  for  the  expence 
of  cultivation,  than  this  unfashionable  grain* 

Rye  ought  never  to  be  sown  Upon  wet  soils, 
Hor  even  upon  sandy  soils  where  the  subsoil  is 
of  a  retentive  nature.  Upon  downs,  links,  and 
all  soft  lands,  which  have  received  manure,  this 
grain  thrives  in  pfirf^ction,  and,  if  once  covered 
in,  will  stand  a  drought  afterwards  that  would 
consume  any  of  the  culmiferous  tribe.  The  se- 
veral processes  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  the 
same  with  those  recomniended  for  wheat,  uith 
the  single  exception  of  pickling,  which  ryi  dceJJ 
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not  require.  Rye  may  be  sown  either  in  wintef 
or  spring,  though  the  winter-seeded  fields  are 
generally  bulkiest  and  most  productive.  It  may 
succeed  either  summer-fallow,  clover,  or  turnips ; 
even  after  oats,  good  crops  have  been  raised,  and 
where  such  crops  are  raised,  the  land  will  always 
be  found  in  good  condition. 


SECT.  in. 


On  the  Cultivation  of  Leguminous  Cropi, 

Though  culmiferous  crops  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  regarded  as  most  profitable  for  the  hus- 
bandman, there  is  no  doubt,  that  rural  manage- 
ment is  most  suitably  exercised,  when  due  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  preparative  crops,  or  those 
which  are  naturally  calculated  to  enrich  or  ferti- 
lize the  soil,  and  to  furnish  an  increased  stock  of 
manure  for  supporting  and  invigorating  its  powers, 
after  having  carried  culmiftrous  crops.  These 
preparative  or  enriching  crops  are  usually  called 
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leguminous  ones ;  and  here  we  shall  rank  under 
that  head,  1.  Beans;  2.  Pease;  3.  Tares;  4. 
Potatoes ;  5.  Turnips ;  6.  Ruta  Baga ;  7.  Cab- 
bages ;  8.  Carrots.  Clover  and  rye-grass  might, 
with  propriety,  have  also  been  included ;  but 
these  we  shall  reserve  as  subjects  for  the  next 
Chapter. 


On  Beans, 

Beans  are  a  grain  long  known  in  Britain ; 
but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  were  exten- 
sively cultivated  upon  general  soils,  being  for- 
merly considered  as  adapted  only  to  rich  and 
moist  clays.  At  that  time,  they  were  all  sown 
according  to  the  broad-cast  system;  in  which 
way,  instead  of  benefiting  the  ground,  they 
were  often  of  incalculable  detriment.  Weeds 
get  away  at  the  outset,  and,  in  dry  seasons,  often 
ruined  the  crop  ;  whilst,  in  every  season,  the 
grass  or  perennial  weeds,  which  happened  to  be 
in  the  ground,  increased  in  strength  and  in  quan- 
tity, the  openness  of  the  bean  crop  at  bottom 
allowing  them  to  thrive  without  interruption. 
D4 
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The  drilling  of  beans  with  a  small  mixture  of 
pease  is  now  become  a  general  practice,  in  every 
well  cultivated  district,  more  particularly  in  those 
where  soil  and  climate  permit  the  practice  to 
be  successfully  executed.  In  this  way,  not  only 
heavy  crops  are  raised,  but,  what  is  of  great  im- 
portance, the  ground  is  kept  constantly  in  good 
order,  provided  suitable  attentbn  is  bestowed 
upon  the  cleaning  process.  This  is  generally 
carried  on  by  horse-hoeing  the  crop  at  different 
times,  so  long  as  the  hoe  can  be  used  without  do- 
ing damage  ;  and  in  this  way,  an  able  auxiliary 
is  brought  forward  to  the  assistance  of  summer 
fallow,  whereby  less  stress  need  be  laid  upon 
that  radical  process  than  otherwise  would  be  in- 
dispensably necessary. 

The  different  branches  of  bean  culture  may 
be  divided  into, — preparation,  mode  of  sowing, 
quantity  of  seed  required,  hoeing  process,  harvest 
manaLrement,  and  produce.  These  particulars 
shall  be  briefly  illustrated. 

Preparation.-  Beans  naturally  succeed  a  cul- 
miferous  crop  ;  and  we  believe  it  is  not  of" 
much  importance  which  of  the  varieties  are  fol- 
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lowed,  providing  the  ground  is  in  decent  order, 
and  not  worn  out  by  the  previous  crop.  The 
furrow  ought  to  be  given  early  in  winter,  and  as 
deep  as  possible,  that  the  earth  may  be  sufficient- 
ly loosened,  and  room  afforded  for  the  roots  of 
the  plant  to  search  for  the  requisite  nourishment. 
This  first  furrow  is  usually  given  across  the  field, 
which  is  the  best  method  when  only  one  spring 
furrow  is  intended ;  but  as  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  two  spring  furrows  are  highly  advantageous,, 
pei'haps  the  one  in  winter  ou^ht  to  be  given  in 
length,  which  lays  the  ground  in  a  better  situa- 
tion for  resisting  the  rains,  and  renders  it  sooner 
dry  in  spring,  than  can  be  the  case  when  plough- 
ed across.  On  the  supposition,  that  three  fur- 
rows are  to  be  given,  one  in  winter,  and  two  in 
spring,  the  following  is  the  most  eligible  prepara- 
tion. 

The  land  being  ploughed  in  length,  as  early 
in  winter  as  is  practicable,  and  the  gaw  and 
head-land  furrows  sufficiently  digged  out,  take 
the  second  furrow  across  the  first  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enoug^h  in  spring  to  undergo  the 
operation  ;  water-furrow  it  immediately,  and  dig 
again  the  gaw  and  head-land  furrows,  othei'wise 
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the  benefit  of  the  second  furrow  may  be  lost. 
This  being  done,  leave  the  field  for  some  days, 
till  it  is  sufficiently  dry,  when  a  cast  of  the  har- 
rows becomes  necessar}',  so  that  the  surface  may 
be  levelled.  Then  enter  with  the  ploughs,  and 
form  the  drills,  which  are  generally  made  up 
with  an  interval  of  !sJ7  inches.  In  the  hollow  of 
this  interval,  deposit  the  seed  by  a  drill-barrow, 
and  reverse  or  slit  out  the  drills  to  cover  the 
«eed,  which  finishes  the  process  for  the  time.  In 
ten  or  twelve  days  afterwards,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather,  cross-harrow  the  drills, 
thereby  levelling  the  field  for  the  hoeing  process. 
Water-furrow  the  whole  in  a  neat  manner,  and 
spade  and  shovel  the  gaiu  and  head-land  furrows, 
which  concludes  the  whole  process. 

This  is  the  most  approved  way  of  drilling 
beans,  though,  in  some  seasons,  upon  wet  soils, 
such  a  method  cannot  be  practised.  The  next 
best  mode  is  therefore  to  give  only  one  spring 
furrow,  and  to  run  the  drill-barrow  after  every 
third  plough,  in  which  way,  the  intervals  are 
nearly  of  the  same  extent  as  already  mentioned. 
Harrowing  is  afterwards  required,  before  the 
young  plants  reach  the  surface,  and  water-fur- 
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rowing,  &c.  as  formerly  described.  In  this  man- 
ner, heavy  crops  have  been  raised,  though  not 
with  such  exactness  as  is  practicable  in  the  other. 
The  ground  is  also  left  in  a  worse  condition, 
consequently  the  hoeing  process  is  performed 
with  greater  difficulty,  and  rarely  executed  in  a 
perfect  manner.  These  inconveniences,  how- 
ever, must  be  submitted  to  in  adverse  seasons ; 
indeed,  they  often  cannot  be  avoided  by  the 
most  dexterous  husbandman,  unless  seed-time  is 
put  so  far  back  as  to  render  the  after-crop  an  un- 
productive one. 

Dung  is  often  given  to  beans,  especially  when 
they  succeed  wheat,  which  had  not  received  ma- 
nure. The  best  way  is  to  apply  the  dung  on 
the  stubble  before  the  winter  furrow  is  given, 
which  greatly  facilitates  the  after  process.  Used 
in  this  way,  a  fore  stock  must  be  in  hand ;  but 
where  the  farmer  is  not  so  well  provided,  spring 
dunging  becomes  necessary,  though  evidently  of 
less  advantage.  At  that  season,  it  may  either  be 
put  into  the  drills  before  the  seed  is  sown,  or 
spread  upon  the  surface  and  ploughed  down,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  drilling  process, 
which  is  meant  to  be  adopted.     Land  dunged  to 
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beans,  if  duly  hoed,  is  always  in  high  order  for 
carr)ing  a  crop  of  wheat  in  succession.  Perhaps 
better  wheat,  both  in  respect  of  quantity  and 
quality,  may  be  cultivated  in  this  way,  than  in 
any  other  mode  of  sowing.  Different  machines 
have  been  invented  for  drilling  beans ;  but  the 
most  common  and  handy  implement  is  one  of 
the  barrow  form.  This  hand  drill  is  pushed  for* 
ward  by  a  man  or  woman,  and  will,  according 
as  the  brush  or  director  is  lowered  or  heightened, 
sow  thicker  or  thinner,  as  may  be  expedient  or 
necessary.  Another  machine,  drawn  by  a  horse, 
and  sowing  three  drills  at  a  time,  has  been  con- 
structed, and,  upon  flat  lands  will  certainly  dis- 
tribute the  seed  with  the  most  minute  exactness. 
Upon  unequal  fields,  and  even  on  those  Jaid 
out  in  high  ridges,  the  use  of  this  machine  is  at- 
tended with  a  degree  of  inconvenience  sufficient 
to  balance  its  advantages.  The  hand-drill  there- 
fore, in  all  probability,  will  be  retained  for  gene- 
ral use,  though  the  other  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  work  with  minuter  regularity, 

Quantity  of  Seed. — In  England,  beans  are 
usually  sown  much  thinner  than  repeated  trials, 
which  have  been  made,  will  authorise  in  Scot- 
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land.  The  English  writers  speak  of  two  or  three 
bushels  as  a  sufficient  quantity  to  seed  an  acre  ; 
whereas  less  than  five  cannot  be  used  in  Scot- 
land, without  producing  a  small  crop,  and  a  foul 
field.  As  t':e  EngHsh  acre  is  one-fifth  less  than 
the  Scottish,  it  would  appear,  that  less  than  four 
bushels  ought  not  to  be  hazarded,  if  a  full  crop 
is  expected.  We  seldom  have  seen  thin  beans 
turn  out  well,  unless  the  soil  i^,  particularly  rich ; 
nay,  unless  the  rows  close,  weeds  will  get  away 
after  the  cleaning  process  is  finished,  thereby 
disappointing  the  object  of  drilling,  and  render- 
ing the  system  of  little  avail  towards  keeping  the 
■  ground  in  good  condition. 

Hoeino- process.  — 'Bezns  are  cleaned  in  various 
ways  J  1 .  By  the  hand-hoe  ;  2.  By  the  scraper  or 
Dutch-hoe ;  ij.  By  a  plough  of  small  dimensions, 
but  constructed  upon  the  principles  of  the  ap- 
proved sowing  plough.  Ploughs  with  double 
mould-boards  are  likewise  used  to  earth  them 
up  ;  and,  with  all  good  managers,  the  weeds  in 
the  drills,  which  cannot  be  touched  by  the  hoe, 
are  pulled  out  by  the  hand,  otherwise  no  field 
c^  be  considered  as  duly  cleaned. 
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In  treating  of  the  cleaning  process,  without 
noticing  farther  the  various  ways  in  which  it  is 
executed,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  one 
which  we  have  found  most  suited  to  the  genera- 
lity of  bean  soils.     About  ten  or  twelve  days  af- 
ter the  young  plants  have  appeared  above  the 
surface,  enter  with  the  scraper,  and  loosen  any 
weeds  that  may  have  vegetated.  At  this  time,  the 
wings  or  cutters  of  the  implement  ought  to  be 
particularly  sharp,  so  that  the  scraper  may  not 
run  too  deep,  and  throw  the  earth  upon  the 
plants.     In  about  ten  days  after  the  ground  is 
scraped,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  other  circumstances,  use  the  small  swing 
plough  to  lay  the  earth  away  from  the  sides  of 
,  the  rows ;  and,  in  doing  so,  go  as  near  to  the 
plants  as  possible,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  loosen  their  roots.     If  any  weeds  stand  in 
the  rows,  pull  them  out  with  the  hand ;  after- 
wards earth-up  the  plants  with  the  small  swing 
plough,  or  run  the  scraper  in  the  intervals,  as 
may  seem  expedient.     Both  ways  are  eligible; 
bul,  when  properly  earthed  up,  some  people  arc 
of  opinion  that  the  plants  are  nourished  by  the 
operation  ;  while  others  think  that  the  benefit 
gained  in  that  way  is  counterbalanced  by  the  ex- 
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tra  trouble  attendant  Upon  cutting  the  crop,  the 
bottom  being  necessarily  more  unequal  than 
when  the  scraper  is  employed  to  conclude  the 
cleaning  process. 

Harvest  Management. — Before  beans  are  cut, 
the  grain  ought  to  be  tolerably  well  ripened,  o- 
thervvise  the  quality  is  impaired,  whilst  a  long 
time  is  required  to  put  the  straw  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  be  presei-ved  in  the  stack.  In  an  early 
harvest,  or  where  the  crop  is  not  weighty,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  get  beans  sufficiently  ripened  ; 
but,  in  a  late  harvest,  and  in  eveiy  one  wiiere  the 
crop  takes  on  a  second  growth,  it  is  scarcely  prac- 
ticable to  get  them  thoroughly  ripened  for  the 
sickle.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  let  beans  stand  uncut  after  the  end  of 
September  or  the  first  of  October  j  because  any 
benefit  that  can  be  gained  afterwards  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  disadvantages  that  accompany 
late  wheat  seed-time.  Beans  are  usually  cut  with 
the  sickle,  and  tied  in  sheaves,  either  with  straw 
ropes,  or  with  ropes  made  from  peas  sown  along 
with  them.  It  is  proper  to  let  the  sheaves  lie  un- 
tied several  days,  so  that  the  winning  process 
may  be  hastened,  and,  when  tied,  to  set  them  up 
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en end,  in  order  that  full  benefit  from  the  air 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  grain  kept  off  the 
ground.  In  building  bean  stacks,  it  is  an  useful 
measure,  for  preserving  both  grain  and  straw 
from  injury,  to  keep  an  opening  in  the  centre, 
and  to  convey  air  from  the  extremity  by  a  bole 
or  funnel.  Beans,  on  the  whole,  are  a  trouble- 
some crop  to  the  farmer,  though  of  great  utility 
in  other  respects.  Without  them  heavy  soils  can 
scarcely  be  managed  with  advantage,  unless  sum- 
mer fallow  is  resorted  to  once  in  four  years  ;  but, 
by  the  aid  derived  from  drilled  beans,  summer 
fallow  may  be  avoided  for  eighi  years,  whilst  the 
ground,  at  that  period,  will  be  found  in  equal  if 
not  superior  condition. 

Produce*—  Beans,  where  proper  management  is 
exercised,  and  natural  diseases  avoided,  are  gene- 
rally a  crop  of  considerable  value,  yielding  trom 
3it  to  40  bushels  per  Scottish  acre.  The  straw,^ 
especially  when  mixed  with  peas,  is  also  of  great 
advantage  to  the  working  stock,  affording  almost 
as  much  nourishment,  when  properly  harvested, 
as  is  gained  from  hay  of  ordinary  quality.  The 
broad-cast  crops  are  sometimes  of  equal  value 
with  those  that  are  drilled ;  but  the  true  object  of 
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beans  being  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  admis- 
sion of  another  crop  of  much  greater  value,  it 
follows,  of  course,  that  every  mode  of  culrivating 
them,  which  precludes  the  ground  from  bemg 
suitably  cleaned,  ought  to  be  reprobaced  and 
condemned  by  the  practical  agriculturist,  who 
wishes  to  keep  his  land  constantly  in  good  or- 
der, and  under  a  rotation  of  crops  capable  of 
yielding  the  largest  return  at  the  least  possible 
expence. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  broad  or  narrow 
intervals  are  most  advantageous,  and  the  latter 
mode  hai  been  chiefly  adopted  in  the  English 
bean  districts,  though  evidently  hostile  to  per- 
fect culture.  Hand  hoeing  is  therefore  geneialiy 
resorted  to  5  though  that  operation,  at  the  best, 
is  of  small  avail  on  clay  soils.  Whether  by  the 
use  of  narrow  or  broad  intervals,  the  weightiest 
crop  can  be  raised,  seems,  at  first  sight,  proble- 
matical ;  doubts  on  this  point  occasioned  us, 
many  years  ago,  to  make  trials  to  ascertain  the 
most  proper  distance,  and  the  result  of  these  tri- 
als shall  now  be  detailed. 

Vol.  II.  E 
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We  marked  off  an  acre  of  ground,  the  soil  a 
light  free  loam,  which  had  carried  a  crop  of  oats 
the  preceding  year.  It  was  deep  ploughed  in 
winter,  and  received  dung  previous  to  the  seed- 
furrow,  which  was  given  as  shallow  as  possible, 
n  order  that  the  plants  might  have  sufficient  soil 
to  strike  down  their  roots.  It  was  divided  into 
three  parts.  Part  No.  1.  was  drilled  with  inter- 
vals of  *£7  inches,  or,  in  other  words,  the  barrow 
followed  every  third  ploygh.  No.  C.  was  drilled 
after  the  second  plough,  which  reduced  the  in- 
tervals to  "^lO  inches,  or  thereby.  No.  3.  had  in- 
tervals of  the  same  breadth  as  No.  j,  j  but  two 
rows  stood  together,  or  in  each  furrow,  which 
gave  about  the  same  number  of  drills  as  stood  on 
part  No.  '2.  and  about  one-third  more  than  part 
No.  1 ,  They  were  suf^ciently  harrowed  imme- 
diately before  brairding,  carefully  hand-hoed  af- 
terwards, and  finally  bulked  up  with  a  neat  dou- 
ble-moulded board  plough,  which  performed  the 
work  in  a  very  perfect  manner.  The  crop  at 
harvest  was  good  ;  but,  when  cut,  the  stalk  was 
smaller,  and  the  pods  not  so  well  filled  upon 
those  which  occupied  No.  2.  as  upon  the  other 
two  divisions,  where  the  intervals  were  wider,  and 
consequently  a  freer  admission  given  to  the  air. 
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which  we  have  since  found  to  be  necessary  in  the 
culture  of  every  article  of  the  leguminous  kind. 
"When  the  crop  was  thrashed,  it  was  found  that 
one  firlot  more  beans  were  upon  No.  I .  than  up- 
on No.  '. . ;  and  No.  .  only  returned  the  same 
produce  as  N"o.  1  though  it  contained  several 
more  drills  ;  besides,  owing  to  the  double  rows, 
it  was  nothing  like  so  well  cleaned.  The  infer- 
ences drawn  at  the  time,  and  which  have  since 
guided  our  conduct  in  this  branch  of  husbandry, 
were,  1st,  That  a  certain  portion  of  air  was  re- 
quired to  bring  beans  to  perfection  ;  and  that  the 
quantity  to  be  procured,  when  the  intervals  were 
only  1 S  or  ^20  inches,  was  not  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  L'd,  That  intervals  less  than  <27  inches 
would  not  admit  the  full  benefit  of  ploughing, 
which  is  a  chief  object  in  the  drill  husbandry. 
And,  lastly,  that  double  rows,  with  wide  inter- 
vals, were  not  advantageous,  as  they  neither  re- 
turned a  greater  produce,  nor  allowed  the  ground 
to  be  so  well  cleaned  as  single  rows. 

Since   the   above   trial,   we   have  uniformly 
drilled  beans  upon  a  great  scale,  according  to  the 
first  mentioned  method,  with  this  single  altera- 
tion, that  the  hand-hoe  is  laid  aside,  and  the 
E  2 
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whole  operation  performed  by  horse  labour.  The 
different  ploughings  are  given  with  one  horse, 
and  repeated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  dryness  of  the  weather.  This  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  effectual  way  of  cultivating 
beans  ;  and  indeed  it  is  in  this  way  that  beans 
are  now  generally  cultivated. 

Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  bean  husbandry,  when  the  land  is 
properly  drilled  and  cleaned,  and  considering  it 
as  equally  beneficial  upon  loams  and  clays  with 
the  husbandry  of  turnips  upon  soft,  dry,  or 
kindly  soils,  we  have  persevered  for  many  years 
in  making  beans  a  regular  article  in  our  rotation 
of  husbandry.  In  the  course  of  our  practice, 
we  have  found  them  an  excellent  assistant  to  fal- 
low, and  their  culture  a  good  preparation  for 
wheat.  Several  years  ago,  when  that  useful  in- 
stitution, the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  offered 
a  premium  for  the  culture  of  beans,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  wheat  sown  in  the  same  season,  an 
essay  on  that  subject  was  delivered  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  which  in  substance  was  as 
follows. 
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I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to  you  an 
account  of  eighty-eight  and  a  half  acres  of  land, 
drilled  with  beans  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March  17ys,  among  which  a  few  pease  were 
mixed,  in  order  to  improve  the  straw  as  fodder 
for  horses,  and  for  making  ropes  to  tie  the  crop. 
The  whole  of  the  said  lands  was  sown  with  wheat 
in  the  month  of  October  the  saitie  year.  I  shall 
shortly  state  the  mode  of  managing  the  beans, 
being  ready  to  give  aiiy  further  information  that 
may  be  required. 

The  land  was  first  cross-ploughed  during  the 
preceding  winter,  and  about  twenty  acres  were 
dunged  previous  to  this  furrowing  being  given, 
and  ten  acres  more  in  the  spring,  when  the  beans 
were   drilled.     The  quantity  of  dung  applied  to 
the  acre  was  about  twelve  cart-loads,  each  drawn 
by  two  horses,  the  weight  of  which  might  be 
about   a  ton.     The   land  at  seed  time  was  clean 
plou-hed   over,    and  the  drill-barrow   followed 
every  third  plough,  which  gave  an  interval  be- 
tween the  rows  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
inches.     The  quantity  of  seed  sown  was  from 
seventeen   to  nineteen  pecks  per  acre,  as  those 
who  managed  the  drill  sometimes  from  inatcen- 
E  3 
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tion  allow  d  it  to  fow  a  degree  thicker  at  one 
time  than  another.  The  kind  of  beans  sown  was 
j  the  common  horse  bean,  mixed,  as  I  have  already 
[  said,  with  a  trifling  quantity  of  pease  ;  and  the 
average  produce  per  acre  of  the  whole  fields 
sown  was  nearly  thirty-six  bushels  per  acre,  the 
produce  being  altogether  3^258  bushels,  Win- 
chester measure.  They  were  reaped  from  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  the  straw 
was  used  for  supporting  the  working-horses  dur- 
ing the  wmter  months. 

It  is  now  proper  I  should  explain  my  method 
of  cleaning  or  ploughing  the  land,  when  the  crop 
was  on  the  ground,  which  was  effected  by  a  one- 
horse  plough,  without  any  hand-hoe  being  used. 
I  first  harrowed  it  completely  before  the  beans 
appeared  above  ground,  and  water- furrowed  and 
griped  it.  As  soon  as  the  beans  would  stand  the 
plough,  a  gentle  furrow  was  given,  and  women 
uere  employed  to  turn  any  of  the  earth  from  the 
plants  which  might  have  been  thrown  upon  them. 
Every  succeeding  furrow  \v  as  taken  deeper,  and 
the  last  was  used  for  laying  the  e^irth  up  close  to 
he  plants,  which  I  consiilcr  as  of  great  importance. 
They  were  piougheU  tour  umcb  :  and  l  estimat- 
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ed  the  whole  expence  of  cleaning  them  at  four 
shillings  per  acre,  and  that  of  drilling  and  har- 
rowing at  one  shilling  and  fourpence.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  ground  be  cleaned  at  a  less 
expence. 

The  solt  upon  which  they  were  sown  was  a 
loam  of  different  varieties.  I  have  for  many 
years  practised  this  mode  of  husbandry  for  rais- 
ing beans,  which  have  uniformly  been  succeeded 
by  wheat,  and  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  any 
information  in  my  power  respecting  the  culture 
of  them.  This  year  I  have  1 1 0  acres,  all  ma- 
naged in  the  way  described.  I  inclose  two  certi- 
ficates, one  of  the  measurement,  and  the  other 
from  two  farmers  of  character,  that  I  had  such 
fields  in  beans  and  wheat. 

It  iieed  only  be  added,  that  since  this  commu* 
nication  was  made  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  va- 
rious improvements  have  been  introduced  into 
this  important  branch  of  husbandry,  particularly 
in  the  culture  given  to  the  land  before  receiving 
the  seed,  as  described  in  the  account  already 
given.  Indeed,  the  bean  system  has  now  arrived 
at  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  j  though 
E4 
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sysfem  is  of  little  importance,  unless  the  processes 
which  belong  to  it  are  attentively  executed. 

Of  Pease. 

The  culture  of  pease  is  now  much  out  of  use 
iij  various  parts  of  Britain,  being  found  unprofit- 
ablt,  and  rending  greatly  to  injure  the  ground  by 
the  quantity  or  annual  and  perennial  weeds  which 
accompanied  the  crop,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
which  were  allowed  to  ,:^row  and  come  to  per- 
fection, from  the  nature  of  the  culture  usually 
given  to  pease.  DrilUng  has  been  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  that  defect,  but  seldom 
with  much  advantage,  as  the  plant  drops  early 
down,  and  thus  prevents  the  necessary  hoeing. 
Pease,  however,  are  partially  sown  with  beans  to 
great  advantage ;  and,  when  cultivated  in  this 
way  the  same  system  of  preparation,  &c.  describ- 
ed under  t,he  head  of  beans,  is  to  be  adoptc:d.  In- 
deed, upon  many  soils  j:o  deep  enough  for  beans, 
a  mixture  of  pease  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of 
the  seed  sown,  proves  highly  advantageous.  The 
beans  serve  as  stabs  or  props  to  the  pease,  and 
the  latter  being  thus  kept  ofi  the  ground,  and 
furnished  with  Uii ,  and  other  atmospherical  nu- 
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triment,  blossom  and  pod  with  much    greater 
effect  than  when  sown  according  to  the   broad- 
.  cast  system. 

Pease  agree  well  with  lime  and  other  calcare- 
ous stimulants,  and  can  hardly  be  reaped  in  per- 
fection where  these  are  wanting.  The  varieties 
cultivated  are  numerous ;  but  those  adapted  to 
field  culture  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds, 
namely,  early  and  late^  though  these  branch  out 
again  into  several  varieties.  We  have  white 
pease,  both  early  and  late,  and  likewise  gray 
pease,  possessed  of  similar  proprieties.  The  no- 
menclature is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  illustrated.  As  a  general  rule,  the  best 
seed-time  for  late  pease,  is  either  in  February  or 
March,  though  early  ones,  such  as  the  Hasting 
or  Magbiehill  pea,  may  be  sown  successfully  after 
ihe  first  of  May.  Pease  ought  to  be  sown  toler- 
ably thick,  so  that  the  ground  may  be  covered  as 
early  as  possible.  Perhaps  less  than  five  bushels 
or  firlots  ought  not  to  be  sown  upon  a  Scotch 
acre,  because  the  plants  never  do  much  good  till 
ihey  begin  to  lock  or  twist  together.  Broad-cast 
pease,  however,  are  now  rarely  seen,  except  in 
upland  districts,  where  soil  and  climate  render 
beans  unfit  to  be  cultivated.     One  furrow  is  ge- 
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nc  nlly  bestowed  upon  the  crop ;  and  the  s6ed 
sown  is,  for  the  most  part,  one  or  other  of  the 
early  varieties.  White,  or  boiling  pease,  are 
sown  in  several  of  the  English  counties  ;  but  as 
they  do  not  come  regularly  under  the  husband- 
man's notice,  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  of  them  in 
this  place. 

Both  pease  and  beans  are  taken  in  England 
after  grass ;  but  this  system  we  must  condemn 
as  a  departure  from  the  principle,  which  consid- 
ers the  alternate  mode  of  cropping  as  most  wise 
and  beneficial.  Perhaps  we  have  too  few  of  the 
leguminous  articles;  none  of  them,  therefore, 
should  be  taken  in  succession.  If  grass  is  broke 
up  with  oats,  then  pease  and  beans  follow  with 
propriety  ;  but  to  take  the  latter,  in  the  first  place, 
is  setting  system  at  defiance,  and  introducing 
confusion  into  the  after  rotation. 


Of  Tares, 

Tares,  vetches,  and  Scotch  grey  pease  appear 
to  be  members  of  the  same  family.  Possessing 
similar  properties,  and  yielding  similar  nourish- 
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ment,  they  are  capable  of  being  used  for  the  same 
purposes  at  different  seasons  Taking  tares  to 
be  the  father, of  the  family,  and  estimating  it  of 
vast  advantage  when  used  as  an  article  of  gr^  en 
food,  we  shall  restrict  our  observations  to  this 
plant;  though  each  of  them  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  vetches,  and  those  sorts  of  grey  pease  cul- 
tivated in  many  districts  for  the  use  of  the  work- 
ing stock,  particularly  at  that  critical  peri'd, 
which  ensues  betv;ixt  the  two  crops  of  grass, 
when,  if  drought  sets  in,  green  food  cannot 
otherwise  be  procured. 

The  tare  is  a  plant  of  a  hardy  growth,  and, 
when  sown  upon  rich  land,  will  return  a  large 
supply  of  green  fodder,  for  the  consumption  of 
horses,  or  for  fattening  cattle.  When  intended 
for  this  purpose,  the  seed  ought  to  be  sown  to- 
lerably thick,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  four  bush- 
els per  Scots  acre,  though,  when  intended  to  stand 
for  seed,  a  less  quantity  is  required  ;  because  o- 
therwise,  the  thickness  of  the  crop  will  prevent  the 
plants  from  blossoming  and  podding  in  a  suffi- 
cient way.  When  meant  for  seed,  early  sovvuig 
ought  to  be  studied,  otherwise  the  return  will  De 
imperfect ;  but  when  for  green  food,  any  time 
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betwixt  the  first  of  April  ami  the  latter  end  of 
May  will  answer  well,  provided  crops  in  succes- 
sion from  the  first  to  the  last  mentioned  period 
be  regularly  cultivated.  Instances  are  not  wanting 
of  a  full  crop  being  obtained  even  when  the  seed 
was  sown  so  late  as  the  middle  of  June,  though 
sowing  so  late  is  a  practice  not  to  be  recommend- 
ed. After  the  seed  is  sown,  and  the  land  care- 
fully harrowed,  a  light  roller  ought  to  be  drawn 
across,  so  that  the  surface  may  be  smoothed,  and 
the  scythe  permitted  to  work  without  interrup- 
tion. It  is  propter  also  to  guard  the  field  for  se- 
veral days  against  the  depredation  of  pigeons, 
who  are  remarkably  fond  of  tares,  and  will  pick 
up  a  great  part  of  the  seed,  unless  constantly 
watched. 

Horse <  thrive  very  well  upon  tares,  even  bet- 
ter than  they  do  upon  clover  and  rye-grass ;  and 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  fattening  cattle, 
who  feed  faster  upon  this  article  of  green  fodder 
than  upon  any  kind  of  grass,  or  esculent,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Danger  often  arises 
from  their  eating  too  many,  especially  when  pod- 
ded ;  as  cholics,  and  other  stomach  disorders, 
are  apt  to  be  produced  by  the  excessive  loadij 
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which  they  devour.  Perhaps  a  great  quantity  of 
fixed  air  is  contained  in  this  vegetable ;  and  as 
heavy  crops  are  rarely  dry  at  the  root  when  cut, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  accidents  often  hap- 
pen when  the  animal  is  indulged  with  the  unre- 
strained consumption  of  them  Were  oat  straw 
mixed  with  the  tares  in  the  racks  or  stalls  in 
which  they  are  deposited,  it  is  probable  that  few- 
er accidents  would  follow,  though  this  assistant 
is  only  required  when  the  tares  are  wet,  foul,  and 
over  succulent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  utility  of 
tares  is  abundantly  evident ;  because  they  are 
furnished  at  a  time  when  often  no  other  green 
food  can  be  obtained.  It  is  only  by  using  a 
large  quantity  of  green  food,  that  a  sufficient 
stock  of  dung  can  be  gathered,  for  carrying  for- 
ward a  profitable  system  of  management  upon 
arable  land.  With  clover  and  rye-grass,  tares, 
turnips,  and  ruta  baga,  it  is  perfectly  'practicable 
to  feed  through  the  whole  season  ;  thereby  caus- 
ing an  arable  farm  to  feed  a  great  number  of 
cattle,  whilst  the  corn  land  is  supported  and  en* 
riched  by  the  oifal  or  dung  produced  by  these 
cattle.  This  is  a  subject,  however,  which  falls 
more  particularly  to  be  treated  of  in  the  succeed- 
ing Chapter ;  we  shall  therefore  reserve  what  \ye 
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mean  to  say  upon  it,  till  the  Grass  Husbandry 
comes  under  consideration. 


Of  Potatoes, 

Potatoes,  as  an  article  of  human  food,  are, 
next  to  wheat,  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
eye  of  a  political  economist.  From  no  other  crop 
that  can  be  cultivated  will  the  public  derive  so 
much  food  as  from  this  valuable  esculent ;  and  it 
admits  of  demonstration,  that  an  acre  ot  potatoes 
will  feed  double  the  number  of  people  that  can 
be  fed  from  an  acre  of  wheat.  Potatoes  are  also 
a  nourishing  and  healthy  food,  relished  almost  by 
every  palate  ;  and  without  them,  it  is  believed, 
there  is  hardly  a  dinner  served  up,  for  six  months 
of  the  year,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  things,  and  they  are  of  great 
importance  in  one  point  of  view,  we  are  doubtful 
whether  potatoes  can  be  placed  so  high  in  the 
scale  as  several  other  articles  of  produce,  when 
the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  agriculturist  is 
to  be  ascertained.  They  require  a  great  deal  of 
manure  from  the  farmer,  while,  generally  speak- 
ing, httle  is  returned  by  them  j  they  art  a  bulky 
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unhandy  article,  troublesome  in  the  lifting  and 
carrying  processes,  and  interfering  with  the  seed 
season  of  wheat,  the  most  important  one  to  the 
farmer.  After  all,  from  particular  circumstan- 
ces, they  cannot  be  vended  unless  when  raised  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns ;  hence  they  are,  in 
every  respect,  an  unprofitable  article  to  the  agri- 
culturist. To  him  the  real  criterion  is  the  profit 
which  potatoes  will  return  in  feeding  beasts  ;  and 
here,  we  apprehend,  the  result  will  altogether 
be  in  favour  of  turnips,  and  ruta  baga,  as  the 
most  profitable  articles  for  that  purpose. 

But,  laying  that  criterion  aside,  and  consider- 
ing potatoes  as  an  article  useful  to  mankind,  and 
consequently  beneficial  in  a  public  point  of  view, 
it  is  proper  to  illustrate  the  culture  of  this  escu- 
lent in  the  various  stages,  from  preparing  the 
ground,  till  the  crop  is  digged  up  and  ready  for 
market.  The  subject  has  been  so  amply  discuss- 
ed in  many  recent  publications,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary, in  this  place,  to  enlarge  upon  the  several 
processes. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground.-^-To  work  the 
ground  till  it  is  completely  reauced  and  free  froni 
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root-weeds,  may  be  considered  as  a  desideratum 
in  potatoe  husbandry  ;  though,  in  many  seasons, 
these  operations  cannot  be  perfectly  executed, 
without  losing  the  proper  time  for  planting, 
which  never  ought  to  be  beyond  the  first  of  May, 
if  circumstances  do  not  absolutely  interdict  it. 
Three  ploughinG:s,  with  frequent  harrowings  and 
rollings,  are  necessary  in  most  cases,  before  the 
land  is  in  a  suitable  condition.  When  this  is 
accompHshed,  form  the  drills  as  if  they  were  for 
turnips  ;  cart  out  the  manure,  which  ought  not 
to.  be  sparingly  applied,  plant  the  seed  above  the 
manure,  reverse  the  drills  for  covering  it  and  the 
seed-  then  harrow  the  drills  in  length,  which 
conipletes  the  preparation  and  seed  process. 

^antlty  of  Seed. — ^It  is  not  advantageous  to 
cut  the  seed  into  small  slips  ;  for  the  strength  of 
the  stem  at  the  outset  depends  in  direct  propor- 
tion upon  the  vigour  and  power  of  the  seed-p!ant. 
The  seed-plant,  therefore,  ought  to  be  large, 
rarely  smaller  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  potatoe ; 
and,  if  the  seed  is  of  small  size,  one-half  of  the 
poiatoe  may  be  profitably  used.  At  all  events,, 
rather  err  in  giving  over  large  seed  than  in  mak- 
ing it  too  small ;  because,  by  the  first  error,  no 
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grfeat  loss  can  ever  be  sustained  ;  whereas,  by  the 
other,  a  feeble  and  late  crop  may  be  the  conse- 
quence. When  the  seed  is  properly  cut,  it  re- 
quires from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  weight  of  po- 
tatoes to  plant  a  Scottish  acre  of  ground,  where 
the  rows  are  at  27  inches  distance ;  but  this  quan- 
tity depends  greatly  upon  the  size  of  the  potatoes 
used.  If  they  are  large,  a  greater  weight  may  be 
required  ;  but  the  extra  quantity  will  be  abun- 
dantly repaid  by  the  superiority  of  crop  which 
large  seed  usually  produces. 

Of  the  kind  of  Potatoes  which  can  be  most  prO' 
Jitahlj  cultivated  — The  varieties  of  this  excellent 
root  cultivated  in  Britain  are  become  so  numer- 
ous, that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  each,  or  even 
to  give  a  list  of  their  names  or  particular  proper- 
ties. It  is  almost  certain  that  a  new  variety  may 
be  ptopagated  at  any  time,  by  mixing  contrary 
sorts  in  the  same  drill ;  and,  if  these  are  allowed 
to  come  to  maturity,  a  kind  of  connection  takes 
place  betwixt  the  blossom.s  of  each,  which  pro- 
duces a  new  race  or  variety.  In  this  way,  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  potatoe  root  now  pre- 
vailing in  Britain  have  been  procreated  and  in- 
troduced.    The  leading  and  prevailing  variety  of 
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field  potatoes  is  the  yellow  kidney,  which, 
though  not  the  most  prolific,  is  the  most  gene- 
rally relished  poiatoe  that  is  cultivated.  The 
black  potatoe  is  the  next  favourite ;  though  it 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  this  kind,  being 
rarely  taken  up  in  a  ripe  state,  is  not  fit  for  use 
till  the  spring  months,  when  it  gets  a  closeness  of 
texture  and  mellowness,  which  it  does  not  pos- 
sess at  an  earlier  period.  These  two  varieties, 
therefore,  serve  every  useful  purpose ,  the  yel- 
low kidney  for  winter  use,  and  the  black  after- 
wards. It  is  unnecessary,  in  a  work  of  this  kind, 
to  enter  upon  the  early  sorts  of  potatoes,  because 
they  are  hardly  known  in  common  husbandry. 

What  is  called  the  Tarn,  or  Surinam  potatoe, 
is  of  more  importance  to  the  farmer ;  because, 
with  this  variety,  he  has  an  excellent  assistant  to 
his  turnip  crop,  or  rather  a  succedaneum,  which 
is  of  material  benefit  when  turnips  are  consumed. 
Perhaps  this  root  may  be  cultivated  with  greater 
advantage  than  ruta  baga  upon  many  soils,  as  the 
precariousness  of  ruta  baga  has  been  acknow- 
ledged by  almost  every  one  who  has  treated  upon 
the  subject.  It  requires  soil  of  the  best  quality, 
and  a  large  dose  or  rich  dung,  to  insure  even  a 
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middling  crop,  therefore  can  never  be  generally 
nor  profitably  cultivated  upon  inferior  soils.  We 
are  well  aware,  that  a  root  is  nearly  of  one  third 
more  weight  than  one  of  turnips  of  the  same  size, 
and  that,  in  point  of  nourishment,  there  is  also  a 
very  considerable  difference.  Still,  after  all,  when 
we  look  abroad,  and  view  the  small  crops  that 
are  commonly  raised,  and  take  into  account  the 
superior  care  bestowed  upon  this  root,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  necessity,  not  profit,  is  the 
impelling  cause  of  its  culture. 

On  the  other  hand,  yams  present  every  ad- 
vantage which  can  be  got  from  ruta  baga,  and 
are  not  so  pettish  in  their  growth.  Their  culture 
is  a  matter  of  far  less  difficulty,  as  they  will  grow 
upon  soils  where  ruta  baga  would  starve.  They 
require  less  manure,  and  may  be  pla  ntedaslate 
in  the  season  as  the  other,  thereby  enabling  the 
farmer  to  bestow  the  like  previous  preparation 
upon  the  ground,  the  want  of  which  is  a  general 
argument  against  ordinary  potatoe  husbandi7. 
By  taking  them  up  in  October  or  November, 
they  may  be  safely  housed,  and  the  ground  di 
rectly  ridged  up  and  sown  with  wheat.  No 
doubt,  ruta  baga  may  be  removed  at  the  same. 
F2 
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period ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  root  has 
not  rhen  reached  maturity,  its  growth  being  rarely 
impeded  rill  frost  sqts  in. 

If  potatoes  are  ever  to  be  extensively  introdu- 
ced as  an  article  of  fallow  crop,  it  must  be  with 
a  view  of  occupying  the  place  of  ruta  baga,  or  as 
the  means  of  carrying  on  live  stock,  after  turnips 
are  consumed,  till  the  grass  season  arrives.  Dur- 
ing the  ordinary  season  of  winter  feeding,  neither 
potatoes  nor  ruta  baga  can  be  furnished  to  stock 
on  the  same  terms  with  turnips  ;  though,  when 
turnips  are  gone,  the  next  best  resource  must  be 
sought  after.  This,  in  our  opinion,  can  in  many 
cases  be  gained  with  most  facility  by  raising 
yams,  which,  as  already  said,  are  not  so  shy  in 
growing,  do  not  require  so  much  manure,  and 
thrive  on  soils  where  ruta  baga  would  not  yield 
a  root  much  exceeding  a  common  sized  egg. 

Though  yams  are  not  to  be  ranked  in  value 
with  turnips  as  an  article  of  winter-feeding,  it  de- 
serves attention  that  they  may  be  successfully 
cultivated  on  soils  physically  unfit  for  the  former 
root  In  fact,  the  greatest  crops  of  yams  are 
procured  from  heavy  lanas  j  the  soft  kindly  soils. 
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generally  considered  most  adapted  to  potatoe  cul- 
ture, being  unfriendly  to  the  growth,  or  rather  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  variety  which  we  are 
recommending. 

Cleanhg  of  potatoes. — After  having  detailed  the 
method  of  cleaning  beans  so  circumstantially,  it 
appears  unnecessary  to  enter  at  much  length  up- 
on what  is  required  for  potatoes^  because  one 
and  all  of  the  green  crops  require  somewhat  simi- 
lar management  when  cultivated  according  to  the 
drill  system. — The  only  difference  is,  that  hand- 
hoeing  is  necessary  betwixt  the  plants  ;  but,  m 
other  respects,  every  part  of  the  cleaning  process 
may  be  most  successfully  executed  by  the  hor^- 
hoe.  Once  for  all,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
green  crops  of  every  kind  are  greatly  benefited 
by  frequent  hoeings,  and  that  their  growth,  in 
some  measure,  is  regulated  by  the  extent  of 
labour  bestowed  on  them.  When  treated  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  or  left  to  fight  with  weeds,  or 
even  to  encounter  a  firm  soil,  the  plants  are  de- 
prived of  nourishment,  and  unable  to  procreate 
their  kind  in  due  abundance ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  stirred  up,  and  kept. 
free  of  weeds,  nature  will  return  a  crop  m  direct' 
F3 
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proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the 
quantity  of  manure  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  cul- 
tivator. Nature  may  be  improved  by  art ;  but, 
when  her  bounties  are  neglected,  and  not  im- 
proved, she  generally  turns  aside,  and  repays  the 
contempt  with  interest. 

Disease  which  affects  potatoes. — ^The  disease 
which  peculiarly  affects  potatoes  is  called  the  curl, 
the  real  cause  of  which  has  nor  yet  been,  and 
probably  never  will  be  ascertained.  It  seems  to 
be  one  of  these  secrets  of  nature  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  man  ;  and,  though  many  plausible 
and  ingenious  theories  have  been  oflFered  to  the 
public  concerning  it,  ^we  are  just  as  much  in  the 
dark  with  respect  to  this  abstruse  subject  as  when 
the  evil  was  first  discovered. 

L  ANc  Asm  i:e  was  the  first  district  of  the  king^ 
dom  in  which  potatoes  were  extensively  culti- 
vated ;  and  it  was  there  that  the  curl  first  made 
its  appearance  in  1778  ;  before  which  period  it 
was  altogether  unknown.  The  disease,  however, 
rapidly  spread  over  all  the  low  countr)-^,  or  ear- 
hest  districts,  and  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  the 
culture  of  a  root  confessedly  of  manifest  utility 
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In  supporting  the  inhabitants.  Roused  by  such 
an  evil,  several  societies  offered  premiums  for 
discovering  the  most  proper  means  of  averting 
the  threatened  danger  ;  and  the  pens  of  hundreds 
of  agricultural  theorists  were  put  in  requisition, 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the 
most  efficient  and  salutary  remedies  for  removing 
it.  The  nature  or  cause  of  the  disease,  as  al- 
iready  said,  remains  unknown  ;  though  it  is  suf- 
ficiently ascertained  that,  by  procuring  seed- 
roots  from  the  upland  districts,  the  disorder  may 
be  averted  for  one  season  at  least.  The  theory 
which  would  seem  to  follow  from  this  result  of 
practice  is,  that  the  curl  is  occasioned  by  an 
over-ripeness  of  the  plant,  whereby  its  strength, 
or  procreative  power,  is  so  much  debilitated  as  to 
render  it  unable  to  bring  forward  a  healthy  plant 
afterwards.  We  by  no  means  consider  this  the- 
ory as  incontrovertible,  though  undoubtedly  it 
rests  upon  as  strong  a  basis  as  many  others  that 
have  been  offered.  The  fact  is,  as  we  have  stated, 
that  seed  from  upland  districts  will  not  curl  in 
the  first  year,  when  planted  in  the  low  districts, 
though  the  lowland  seed,  carried  to  the  first- 
mentioned  districts,  are  affected  as  speedily  with 
the  disorder  as  if  they  had  been  planted  at  home. 
F4 
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When  riiis  baneful  disease  can  be  so  e^ily  pre- 
vented, it  is  very  foqlish  tp  risk  suspected  seed  ; 
and  the  increased  expence  of  purchasing  from  the 
late  districts  is  of  smull  consequence,  when  com- 
pared with  the  danger  encountered  by  the  use  of 
old  seed.  The  benefit  of  jsuch  a  change  is,  how- 
ever, so  generally  understpod,  that  it  is  upneces- 
.  sary  to  insist  farther  upon  it. 

Method  of  taking  up  the  crop^  and  storing  it^' for 
consumption. — Potatoes  are  generally  digged  up 
with  a  three-pronged  grape  or  fork ;  but  at  other 
times,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  the  plough  is 
used,  which  is  the  most  expeditious  implement. 
After  gathering  the  interval .  the  furrow  taken  by 
the  plough  is  broken  and  separated ;  in  which 
way  the  crop  may  be  more  completely  gathered 
than  when  taken  up  by  the  grape.  The  potatoes 
arc  then  stored  up  for  m  inter  and  spring  use  ; 
and  as  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  them  as  long 
through  summer  as  possible,  every  endeavour 
ought  to  be  made  to  preserve  them  from  frost, 
and  from  sprouting  in  the  spring  months.  The 
former  is  accomplished  by  covering  them  well 
with  straw  when  lodged  hi  a  house,  and  by  a 
thick  coat  of  earth  when  deposited  in  a  pit ;  and 
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the  latter,  by  picking  them  carefully  at  different 
times  when  they  begin  tQ  sprout,  drying  them 
sufficiently  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  by  a  gen- 
tle toast  on  a  kiln.  Careful  people  often  preserve 
potatoes  i|i  perfection  till  the  succeeding  crop  is 
fit  for  use  ;  though  it  rarely  happens  that  th^ 
possess  their  original  quaUties  after  summer  com- 
inences. 

Mode  of  using  potatoes  for  horse-food.-^VoXz- 
toes  are  used  in  several  districts  for  feeding 
horses  after  being  partially  boiled  or  steamed  ; 
which  preparatory  process  makes  the  animals 
consume  them  with  more  avidity.  A  working 
horse  eats  about  412  lb.  averdupois  per  day,  with 
three-fourths  of  a  stone  of  hay,  or  thereabouts  ; 
and  with  this  allowance  is  capable  of  working 
vigorously  in  the  field,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
continue  in  good  health  and  condition.  The 
best  plan  of  preparing  the  potatoes  is  to  provide 
a  large  boiler  of  cast  metal,  with  lead  pipes  to 
conduct  the  steam,  the  stop-cocks  of  which  are 
of  brass.  These  last  open  into  oak  tubs  filled 
with  potatoes,  the  aperture  that  admits  the  cock 
being  near  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  The  steam 
ascends  through  the  potatoes  and  boils  them,  the 
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skins  cracking  as  if  the  roots  had  been  boiled  in 
water.  A  handful  of  chaff  thrown  over  the  top 
assists  in  confining  the  steam.  In  inland  dis- 
tricts, where  the  demand  for  potatoes  is  of  a  li- 
mited nature,  this  mode  of  consumption  seems 
advisable,  especially  as  it  tends  to  lessen  the  con- 
sumption of  oats,  and  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
green  crops ;  circumstances  which  promise  im- 
portant advantages  to  the  husbandry  and  popu- 
lation of  the  island. 


0/  Turnips. 

The  Introduction  of  turnips  into  the  husbandry 
of  Britain  occasioned  one  of  those  revolutions  in 
rural  art  which  are  constantly  occurring  among 
husbandmen  ;  and,  though  the  revolution  came 
on  with  slow  and  gradual  steps,  yet  it  may  now 
be  viewed  as  completely  and  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. Before  the  introduction  of  turnips,  it  was 
impossible  to  cultivate  light  soils  successfully,  or 
to  devise  suitable  rotations  for  cropping  them 
with  advantage.  It  was  likewise  a  difficult  task 
to  support  Uve  stock  through  the  winter  and 
spring  months  j  and,  as  for  feeding  and  prepar- 
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ing  cattle  and  sheep  for  market  during  these  in- 
clement seasons,  the  practice  was  hardly  thought 
of,  and  still  more  rarely  attempted,  unless  where 
a  full  stock  of  hay  was  provided,  which  only 
happened  in  a  very  few  instances.     The  benefits 
derived  from  turnip  husbandry  are  therefore  of 
<rreat  magnitude.     Light  soils  are  now  cultivated 
with  profit  and  facility ;  abundance  of  food  is 
provided  for  man  and  beast ;  the  earth  is  turned 
to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  physically  calculated ; 
and,  by  being  suitably  cleaned  with  this  prepara- 
tory crop,  a  bed  is  provided  for  grass   seeds, 
wherein  they  flourish  and  prosper  with  greater 
vigour  than  after  any  other  preparation. 

Turnips  are  cultivated  in  two  ways,  viz.  in 
the  broad-cast  and  drilled  method.  In  the  first 
way,  we  view  the  benefit  of  this  root  as  but  par- 
tially and  incompletely  gained ;  for,  though  a  full 
crop  may  be  obtained,  the  ground  cannot  be 
cleaned  sufficiently  as  when  the  drill  system  is 
adopted.  The  great  body  of  cultivators  being  of 
this  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  two  systems  ;  therefore  we  shall  proceed  to 
detail  the  various  processes  which  belong  to  the 
culture  of  this  inestimable  root,  from  the  prepa- 
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ratory  process  till  the  period  when  the  crop  is  to 
be  used. 

Preparation. —  The  first  ploughing  is  given  im- 
mediately after  harvest,  or  as  soon  as  the  wheat- 
seed  is  finished,  either  in  length  or  across  the 
field,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require.  In 
this  state,  the  ground  remains  till  the  oat-seed  is 
finished,  when  a  second  ploughing  is  given  to  xt^ 
usually  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  first.  It  is 
then  repeatedly  harrowed,  often  rolled  between 
the  harrowings,  and  every  particle  of  root  weeds 
carefully  picked  ofi"  with  the  hand  ;  a  third 
ploughing  is  then  bestowed,  and  the  other  opera- 
tions are  repeated.  In  this  stage,  if  the  ground 
has  not  been  very  foul,  the  SQtdi  process  gene- 
rally commences  ;  but  often  a  fourth  ploughing, 
sometimes  a  fifth,  is  necessary,  before  the  ground 
is  sufficiently  cleaned.  Less  labour,  however,  is 
necessary  now  than  in  former  times,  when  a 
more  irregular  mode  of  cropping  was  commonly 
followed. 

Manuring, — Turnip  land  cannot  be  made  too 
rich  J  for,  in  fact,  the  weight  of  the  crop  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  its  condition  in  this  re- 
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spect.  Manure  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  crop 
which  immediately  precedes  the  turnips ;  but,  to 
answer  well  in  this  way,  the  land  must  naturally 
be  of  an  excellent  quality.  In  other  cases,  where 
the  land  is  in  good  order,  it  is  laid  on  the  stub- 
ble previous  to  the  first  ploughing.  But  gene- 
rally the  dung  is  laid  on  immediately  before  the 
seed  is  sown ;  the  ground  is  formed  into  drills  or 
ridges,  and  the  manure  spread  in  the  intervals 
between  them ;  the  drills  are  then  split  by  the 
plough,  the  earth  on  each  side  covers  the  dung, 
forms  a  drill  where  the  interval  formerly  was, 
and  furnishes  a  bed  for  the  seed.  These  opera- 
tions are  now  so  well  understood,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  describe  them  more  particularly. 

Solving. — The  next  part  of  the  process  is  the 
sowing  of  the  seed.  This,  almost  in  every  case 
since  turnips  were  introduced  into  Scotland,  has 
been  performed  by  drilling  machines,  of  diifer- 
ent  sizes  and  constructions,  though  all  acting  on 
the  same  principles.  At  this  time,  the  fashion- 
able machine  is  drawn  by  a  horse  in  a  pair  of 
shafts,  sows  two  drills  at  a  time,  and  answers  ex- 
tremely well,  where  the  ground  is  flat  and  the 
drills  properly  made  up.     The  weight  of  the  ma- 
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chine  insures  a  regularity  of  sowing  hardly  to  be 
gained  by  those  of  a  different  size  and  construc- 
tion. From  two  to  three  pounds  of  seed  are 
sown  upon  the  acre,  though  the  smallest  of  these 
quantities  will  give  many  more  plants,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  than  are  necessary  ;  but,  as  the  seed  is 
not  an  expensive  article,  the  greater  part  of  farm- 
ers incline  to  sow  thick,  which  both  provides  a- 
gainst  the  danger  of  part  of  the  seed  perishing, 
and  gives  the  young  plants  an  advantage  at  the 
outset. 

Time  of  Sowing.—  Tunups  are  sow^n  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  June  ;  but  the  second 
and  third  weeks  of  the  month  are,  by  judicious 
farmers,  accounted  the  most  proper  time.  Some 
people  have  sown  as  early  as  May,  and  with 
advantage  ;  but  these  early  fields  are  apt  to 
run  to  flower  before  winter,  especially  if  the  au- 
tumn be  favourable  to  vegetation.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  the  earliest  sow- 
ing should  be  on  the  latest  soils.  Plants  on  such 
soils  are  often  long  before  they  make  any  great 
progress  j  and,  in  the  end,  may  be  far  behind 
those,  in  other  situations,  which  were  much  later 
jsown.     The  turnip  plant,  indeed,  does  not  thrive 
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rapidly  till  its  roots  reach  the  dung  ;  and  the  pre- 
vious nourishment  afforded  them  is  often  so  scan- 
ty, as  to  stunt  them  altogether  before  they  get  so 

Cleaning  Process, — ^The  first  thing  to  be  done 
in  this  process  is  to  run  a  horse-hoe,  provincially 
called  a  scraper,  along  the  intervals,  keeping  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  young  plants  that  they 
shall  not  be  injured.  This  operation  destroys  all 
the  annual  weeds  which  have  sprung  up,  and 
leaves  the  plants  standing  in  regular  stripes  or 
tows.  The  hand-hoeing  then  commences,  by 
which  the  turnips  are  all  singled  out,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  and  the  re- 
dundant ones  drawn  into  the  spaces  between  the 
rows.  ,  The  singling  out  of  the  young  plants  is 
an  operation  of  great  importance,  for  an  error 
committed  in  this  process  can  hardly  be  after- 
wards rectified.  Boys  and  girls  are  always  em- 
ployed as  hoers  ;  but  a  steady  and  a  trusty  man- 
servant is  usually  set  over  them,  to  see  that  the 
work  be  properly  executed. 

In  eight  or  ten  days,   or  such  a  length  of 
time  as  circumstances  may  require,  a  horse-hoe 
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of  a  different  construction  from  the  scraper  is 
used.  This,  in  fact,  is  generally  a  small  plough, 
of  the  same  kind  with  that  commonly  wrought, 
but  of  smaller  dimensions.  By  this  implement, 
the  earth  is  pared  away  from  the  sides  of  the 
drills,  and  a  sort  of  new  ridge  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  former  interval.  The  hand-hoers 
are  again  set  to  work,  and  every  weed  and  su- 
perfluous turnip  is  cut  up ;  afterwards  the  horse- 
hoe  is  imployed  to  separate  the  earth,  which  it 
formerly  threw  into  the  furrows,  and  lay  it  back 
to  the  sides  of  the  drills.  On  dry  lands  this  is 
done  by  the  scraper ;  but,  where  the  least  ten- 
dency to  moisture  prevails,  the  small  plough  is 
used,  in  order  that  the  furrows  may  be  perfectly 
cleaned  out.  This  latter  mode,  indeed,  is  very 
generally  practised. 

.  Consumpiion. — A  great  part  of  turnips  are  con- 
sumed by  sheep,  because  the  feeding  with  these 
animals  can  be  carried  on  upon  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  at  less  expences  than  in  most  cases 
with  cattle.  It  is  customary,  however,  with  many 
people,  to  consume  their  turnips  both  ways ; 
they  draw  a  certain  number  of  drills,  generally 
three  or  four  in  one  place,  and  leave  as  many,  oip 
more,  to  be  eaten  with  the  sheep  j  by  which  me- 
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thod  the  whole  ground  is  equally  benefited  by 
the  urine  and  dung  of  the  flock.  Some  farmers  give 
their  turnips  to  the  wintering  cattle,  kept  in  the 
fold-yard  upon  straw,  which  causes  them  to  feed 
very  rapidly,  when  put  to  grass  in  the- suc- 
ceeding season  j  others  give  them  to  young  stock, 
and  probably  with  much  advantage.  Both  these 
last  plans  are  eminently  beneficial  to  such  far- 
mers as  are  disabled,  by  local  circumstances, 
from  cultivating  this  root  eajtensively. 

What  is  stated  concerning  turnips  applies  to 
the  white  or  common  kind  ;  but  there  are  other 
varieties  of  equal  importance  to  the  farmer,  which 
ought  not  to  be  unnoticed.  These  are  Yellow 
and  Swedish  turnips ;  articles  of  eminent  benefit 
to  feeders  in  the  latter  end  of  spring,  when  com- 
mon turnips  are  useless. 


Tellow  Turnip. 

This  variety,  as  now  cultivated  in  the  field, 
is  quite  different  from  the  yellow  garden  turnip, 
being  larger  in  size,  containing  more  juice  or 

Vol.  II.  G 
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nutritive  substance,  much  easier  cultivated,  and 
preseverving  its  powers  till  the  middle  of  May, 
when  the  grass-season  may  be  expected.  Upon 
ordinary  soils  field  yellow  turnip  is  superior  to 
ruta  baga,  because  it  will  grow  to  a  considerable 
weight,  where  the  other  would  be  stunted  or 
starved  j  and  it  stands  the  frost  equally  well. 
No  farmer  who  keeps  stock  to  any  extent  should 
be  without  a  few  acres  of  this  root.  The  mode 
of  culture  required  is  in  every  respect  similar  to 
what  is  stated  concerning  common  turnips,  with 
these  exceptions,  that  earlier  sowing  is  necessary, 
and  that  the  plants  need  not  be  set  out  so  wide, 
as  they  do  not  swell  to  such  a  large  size. 

Ruta  Baga,  or  Siuedish  Turnip. 

This  is  another  article  of  great  importance  to 
the  farmer,  affording  grctn  food  of  the  choicest 
quality,  highly  relished  by  every  kind  of  stock,  and 
of  incomparable  advantage  in  a  late  season,  when 
either  cattle  or  sheep  are  to  be  carried  on  for  a 
market,  or  till  a  supply  of  grass  can  be  procured. 
Indeed  to  procure  such  an  article  of  green  food, 
whereby  stock  could  be  supported  between  the 
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the  turnip  and  grass  seasons,  was  long  a  deside- 
ratum with  the  husbandman.  This  desirable 
object  is  completely  gained  by  the  introduction 
of  yellow  turnips  and  ruta  baga,  either  of  these 
roots  being  admirably  calculated  for  filling  up 
that  blank  in  the  year  which  farmers  looked  to 
with  so  much  anxiety.  The  process  of  manage- 
ment is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  turnips, 
with  this  addition,  that  more  dung  is  required, 
and  that  the  seed  ought  to  be  sown  three  or  four 
weeks  earlier.  Rich  soil,  however,  is  required 
for  this  article  ;  for  it  will  not  grow  to  any  size 
worth  while  on  soils  of  middling  quality,  what- 
ever quantity  of  dung  may  be  applied, 

Ruta  baga  is  also  of  great  advantage  in  the 
feeding  of  horses,  either  raw  or  boiled,  or  with 
broken  corn.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  were  culti- 
vated, a  great  deal  of  grain  might  be  saved,  while 
the  health  and  condition  of  the  working  stock 
would  be  invigorated  and  augmented.  An  even- 
ing feed  of  this  nutritious  article  would  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit ;  even  the  most  of  horses  are 
fond  of  common  turnip  in  a  raw  state ;  and  it  is 
a  subject  well  worthy  of  every  farmers  attention,- 
G  2 
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whether  it  would  not  be  for  his  interest  to  raise 
these  esculents  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  serve 
them  during  the  long  period  when  grass  cannot 
be  obtained.  That  the  health  of  the  animals 
would  thereby  be  benefited  is  unquestionable ; 
and  perhaps  the  saving  of  grain  would  greatly 
exceed  the  trouble  occasioned  by  furnishing  a 
daily  supply  ot  these  roots. 

Every  farmer,  who  wishes  to  have  any  of  the 
varieties  of  turnip  of  a  right  kind,  ought  to  save 
seed  for  himself.  It  is  unnecessary  to  expect 
pure  seed  from  the  shops,  unless  an  attention  is 
bestowed  in  the  rearing  and  winning  processes, 
exceeding  what  is  usually  given  by  those  con- 
cerned in  these  processes.  Hence  heavy  losses 
are  often  sustained  by  cultivators  who  trust  to 
these  agents  ;  and  this  has  been  the  case  particu- 
larly with  i^uta  baga.  A  few  years  ago,  this  ex- 
cellent root  was  nearly  given  up  by  many  far- 
mers, because  a  spurious  seed  was  furnished  by 
the  shops.  However,  by  the  attention  of  some 
respectable  agriculturists,  seed  of  a  better  kind 
has  again  been  obtained,  which  may  restore  the 
credit  of  this  valuable  root.  This  credit,  hows 
ever,  is  only  to  be  preserved  by  a  continuance  of 
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the  sedulity  which  caused  its  renovation ;  or,  In 
other  words,  by  keeping  ruta  baga  at  a  distance 
from  every  other  variety  of  the  turnip  and  cab- 
bage tribes,  when  forming  its  flowers,  and  pro-' 
creating  its  successors. 


We  now  come  to  another  branch  of  this  sub- 
ject,' not  of  less  importance  in  many  districts 
than  the  raising  of  the  crop ;  and  that  is  the 
way  of  preserving  turnips  through  the  winter 
months,  and  having  them  at  all  times  at  hand, 
and  in  condition  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep  even 
during  the  severest  storms.  With  those  who  are 
acquainted  with,  or  pay  attention  to  the  variable 
climate  of  Britain,  this  part  of  our  subject  will 
appear  interesting,  and  of  material  consequence 
to  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  live-stock. 

Though  turnips  have  been  cultivated   in  this 

country  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  up  war  is  of 

thirty  years,  yet  storing  is  a  practice  ot  a   much 

later  origin,  and  still  circumscribed  within  nar- 
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row  bounds.  From  the  first  introduction  of  that 
vegetable:,  some  intelligent  farmers  regularly  car- 
ried off  the  crop,  and  laid  up,  under  cover,  a 
quantity  of  turnips  sufficient  for  two  or  three 
weeks  consumption.  That  practice,  affording 
provision  against  the  contingency  of  frost,  has 
extended  itself  into  every  district  where  the  tur- 
nip husbandry  is  properly  understood.  But  the 
plan  of  raising  and  storing  the  whole  crop,  im- 
mediately after  harvest,  seems  to '  have  been 
adopted  first  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale, 
and  to  have  thence  travelled  slowly  into  the  ad- 
joining counties.  Even  in  the^place  of  its  origin, 
this  practice  has  met  with  opposition  ;  and  in  no 
other  has  it  yet  gained  a  complete  establishment. 

Thfre  is  considerable  latitude  in  the  season 
of  storing.  In  wet  and  clay  soils,  to  avoid  the 
inconveniences  of  winter  poaching,  the  ground 
must  be  cleared  of  the  turnips  immediately  after 
harvesting  the  potatoes  ;  but,  in  other  soils,  they 
may  be  allowed,  with  advantage,  to  remain  on 
the  ground  some  weeks  later,  as  they  continue 
to  swell  till  overtaken  by  frost.  The  ordinary 
time  is  about  the  beginning  of  November.  It  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  raise  them  on  a 
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dry  day,  that  as  little  earth  as  possible  may  ad- 
here to  their  roots,   and  to  secure  them  in   the 
store-heap  as  they  are  raised,  as  a  slight  degree 
of  frost  is  then  found  to  be  highly  injurious. 
As  the  month  of  November  is  proverbial   for 
gloom  and  rain,  it  may  sometimes,  however,  be 
necessary  to  raise  them  when  the  weather  is  wet, 
or  when  the  ground  is  moist ;  and,  in  this  case, 
the  following  practical  hint  may  be  of  advantage. 
Grasp  the  turnips  by  the  leaves,  give  them  a 
smart  turn  about  half  round,  and  then  pull  them 
upright  from  the  ground.  During  this  operation, 
the  bulbs  revolve  on  the  tap-root  as  on  an  axis ; 
the  rotatory  motion  breaks  the  lateral  fibres,  and 
rubs  off  the  adhering  earth.     It  is  obvious  that 
this  method  is  much  preferable  to  the  common 
way  of  raising  the  turnip  clumsily  in  each  hand, 
and  of  knocking  their  bulbs  together  till  the  ad- 
hering earth  fall  off. 

Experience  has  amply  demonstrated  the  ne- 
cessity of  cutting  off  the  leaves  and  tap-root  (pro- 
vincially  called  topping  and  tailing),  and  ascer- 
tained the  place  where  those  operations  should 
be  performed.  The  section  should  be  made 
G4 
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close  to  the  bulb.  If  the  bulb  itself  be  wound- 
ed, rottenness  is  then  apt  to  ensue,  and,  though 
it  should  be  prevented,  a  quantity  of  the  juices 
oozes  out  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
wound.  The  tap  root  is  disliked  by  all  animals,  as 
its  acrid  quality  occasions  an  immoderate  dis- 
charge of  bile,  with  its  natural  consequences, 
gripes  and  looseness.  When  any  part  of  the 
leaves  is  left,  turnips  are  liable  to  vegetate  on  re- 
ceiving a  slight  degree  of  heat.  As  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  practice,  always  to  hit  the  point  of  ex- 
cellence, and  to  perform  the  section  with  mathe- 
matical exactness,  the  operators  should  be  care- 
ful to  err  on  the  safe  side,  to  leave  part  of  the 
leaves  or  root,  rather  than  to  injure  the  bulb,  as 
it  is  wiser  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  slight  vegeta- 
tion than  of  entire  putrefaction. 

I.  The  earliest  method  of  storing  turnips,  was 
to  secure  them  under  a  roof,  as  it  seemed  but  an 
extention  of  a  practice,  previously  common,  of 
laying  in,  in  fresh  weather,  a  quantity  of  turnips 
sufficient  for  the  consumpt  of  several  weeks. 
The  disadvantages  of  that  method  soon  became 
evident.  It  was  i>ecessary  to  pile  large  quantities 
to  find  house-room  for  the  produce  of  an  incon-> 
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siderable  field  ;  and  turnips,  in  that  situation, 
spontaneously  heated  and  putrefied.  There  is 
even  danger  in  housing  small  quantities.  The 
heat  communicated  through  a  partition  wall  from 
the  fire  of  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  the 
breath  of  cattle,  if  they  have  access  to  the  store 
of  turnips,  are  sufficient  to  commence  and  to  sup- 
port a  vigorous  vegetation.  The  sprouts  exhaust 
the  substance,  and  corrupt  the  juices  of  those 
turnips  from  which  they  rise ;  and,  pushing  up 
between  those  turnips  which  are  laid  uppermost, 
moisten  them  with  their  succulent  stems,  exclude 
fresh  air,  by  filling  up  the  interstices,  and  speedi- 
ly reduce  the  whole  heap  to  a  putrid  mash. 

2.  It  is  well  known,  that  by  pitting  potatoes 
in  the  field,  their  flavour  is  better  preserved,  and 
their  vegetation  is  longer  prevented,  than  by  stor- 
ing them  in  the  house.  From  the  resemblance 
between  them  and  turnips,  it  has  been  analogi- 
cally concluded,  that  the  same  practice  might  ad* 
vantageously  be  extended  to  the  latter.  Those 
who  have  tried  the  storing  of  turnips  in  pits,  even 
in  the  driest  situations,  have  not,  however,  been 
'  successful.  In  a  few  weeks  after  they  are  stored 
in  that  way,  the  height  of  the  pit  generally  sub- 
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sides ;  and,  in  some  well  attested  cases,  almost 
a  total  loss  was  sustained. 

3.  From  those  experiments,  this  conclusion 
results,  that  turnips,  to  be  preserved,  during  win- 
ter, from  running  into  the  extremes  of  vegeta- 
tion or  putrefaction,  require  a  considerable  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  On  this  principle  is  founded 
the  present  common  practice  of  placing  the  de- 
pot in  a  well-aired  situation,  adjoining  to  the 
feeding  byre,  and  of  protecting  it  with  nothing 
but  a  covering  of  straw.  The  store-heaps,  for 
conveniency,  are  commonly  placed  in  the  barn- 
yard. The  turnips  are  laid  down,  cart  thick,  in 
the  form  of  a  narrow  tapering  ridge  ;  the  breadth 
is  about  five  feet,  the  height  is  about  four,  and 
the  length  is  perfectly  immaterial ;  the  depot  is 
covered  with  a  thick  thatch  of  stra  w,  and  this 
thatch  is  finally  secured  with  ropes.  Common 
turnips,  stored  in  this  manner,  are  kept  in  good 
preservation  ti  11  the  middle  of  April.  Some  in- 
telligent farmers  have  begun  to  make  alterations, 
and,  it  is  asserted,  improvements,  on  this  prac- 
tice. They  pay  more  attention  to  the  dryness  or 
the  situation,  than  to  its  nearness  to  the  feeding 
byre,  in  choosing  a  spot  for  the  depot  j  bed  the 
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bottom  well  with  straw ;  erect  a  three-bar  paling, 
or  place  sheep  flakes  all  around,  inclining  out- 
wards, that  the  water-drop  may  be  set  off;  raise 
the  top  of  the  heap  as  high  as  the  turnips  will 
lye,  and  thatch  the  whole  with  straw  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  this  case  the  angle  at  the  top  is 
acute,  as  the  turnips  can  easily  be  piled  up  con- 
siderably above  what  is  called  the  square  of  a 
house  roof.  The  depot  is  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  breadth  at  the  base,  and  may  safely  be 
continued  to  any  length  required  for  holding  the 
whole.  In  recommendation  of  this  plan,  there 
is  a  probability  that  turnips  are  better  preserved, 
and  a  certainty  that  less  straw  is  required  for 
thatch  in  it  than  in  the  common  practice. 

With  regard  to  Swedish  turnips,  the  same 
principles  are  applicable  to  them,  and  they  are 
stored  in  a  similar  manner.  From  their  superio- 
rity in  hardness,  they  admit  of  considerable  lati- 
tude in  the  season  of  storing,  and  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  store-heap.  Under  this  treatment 
they  are  easily  preserved  uncorrupted  for  a  great 
length  of  time. 
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The  advantages  which  attend  the  storing  of 
turnips  may  now  be  described. 

] .  Stosixg  as  a  security  agaimt  /roj/.— That 
turnips  are  overtaken  by  frost,  and  congealed 
into  a  lump  of  ice,  during  winter  and  spring,  is  a 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  well  known  that  cat- 
tle, with  no  other  food  but  frozen  turnips,  are 
in  great  danger  of  falling  off,  instead  of  improv- 
ing. They  are  difficulted  to  make  an  impression 
with  their  teeth  ;  and  no  sooner  have  they  swal- 
lowed a  mouthful,  than  they  discover  symptoms 
of  universal  uneasiness,  raise  their  backs,  draw 
in  their  feet,  and  fall  a-trembling  as  if  seized 
with  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague.  It  is  universally 
admitted,  that  the  storing  system  affords  complete 
security  against  those  evils  :  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  the  same  advantage  is  attained,  in  many 
situations,  without  storing,  and  without  any  great 
degree  of  foresight  or  management. 

In  the  beginning  of  winter,  turnips  are  not 
affegted  by  a  slight  degree  of  frost.  Before  it 
produces  on  them  any  sensible  effect,  the  cold 
must  be  so  intense  as  to  form,  on  water,  a  pretty 
thick  film  of  ice.     The  cause  of  this  is  obviou*. 
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By  the  close  of -autumn,  if  the  turnips  have  been 
properly  set  out  by  hand-hoeing,  their  leaves 
must  form  a  close  mantle  over  the  whole  field ; 
and  this  natural  covering  protects  the  bulbs  from 
the  first  attacks  of  frost.  From  this  circumstance 
it  follows,  that  the  most  improvident  farmer, 
whose  cattle  are  only  supplied  day  by  day  from 
the  field,  will  sustain  little  damage  from  the  tran- 
sient frosts  which  usually  precede  Christmas. 
After  that  time,  he  will  be  compelled  to  adopt 
the  precautions  employed  by  his  wiser  neigh- 
bours, of  laying  in,  during  fresh  weather,  a  quan- 
tity of  turnips  that  will  supply  his  consumption 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  seldom  that  our 
frosts  outlast  that  period.  If  they  should  conti- 
nue longer,  and  if  the  stock  of  turnips  is  exhaust- 
ed, it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  practice,  often 
successfully  tried  in  Tweeddale,  and  almost  uni- 
versal in  the  more  southern  counties,  of  raising 
them  frozen  in  the  ground,  and  from  thawing  them 
in  a  running  stream,  or  in  a  drinking  pool.  The 
turnips  are  raised  with  an  instrument  formed  for 
the  purpose,  a  fork  with  two  prongs,  slightly 
curved  inwards,  and  set  perpendicular  to  the 
handle.  Towards  evening,  they  are  carted  from 
jfhe  field,  and  emptied  into  the  pool.      1  he  coni«i 
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mon  practice  is  to  leave  them  under  water  till 
next  morning :  but  an  immersion  for  tv\T)  hours 
}S  found  sufficient.  When  taken  out,  they  are 
as  fresh  and  sound  as  if  they  had  never  been  fro- 
zen. 

F;  OM  the  preceding  statement,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that,  in  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  climate  is  more  genial,  and  the 
weather,  more  uniform,  the  storing  system  posses- 
ses little  essential  advantage,  in  point  of  security 
against  frost,  over  the  practice  of  leaving  turnips 
on  the  ground.  A  little  foresight  will,  in  most 
cases,  supersede  the  necessity  of  raising  them  in 
a  frozen  state,  and,  even  then,  immersion  in  wa- 
ter is  an  easy  ahd  effectual  remedy.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  adopt  this  practice,  proba- 
bly, in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  many 
districts  of  the  southern  counties.  The  frosts 
there  set  in  early,  are  severe,  and  lasting.  Du- 
ring the  whole  v^'inter,  there  are  almost  conti- 
nued storms  of  frost  and  snow,  which  must  pre- 
vent turnips  from  being  regularly  carried  off  the 
field  to  the  bestial.  It  is  found  that  turnips, 
piled  together  in  a  house,  begin  to  decay  after 
three  weeks  j  and,  therefore,  a  stock  of  turnips. 
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equal  to  the  consumpt  of  that  period,  is  the  ut- 
most that  a  farmer  can  provide  against  the  con- 
tingency of  frost.     If  the  frost  outlast  that  time 
(which  is  not  an  uncommon  event),  recourse 
must  be  had  to  turnips  from  the  ground ;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  raise  them  during  intense  frost, 
such  as  often  occurs  in  winter,  in  elevated  dis- 
tricts.    A  turnip,  thoroughly  congealed,  whei^ 
struck  with  an  iron  tool,  will  fly  into  splinters, 
A  pick-axe  is  necessary  to   raise   it   from  the 
ground,  and,  even  with  it,  great  care  is  required 
to  raise  the  turnip  whole.     We  have  been  in- 
formed that  a  farmer,   in  an  elevated  district  of 
Tweeddale,  being  under  the  necessity  of  recur- 
ring to  his  turnip  field  during  an  intense  frost, 
found   as  much  difficulty  in  raising  the  produce 
of  a  few  yards,  as  he  would  have  had  in  storing 
his   whole  crop  at  the  proper  season.     It  may 
thence  be  concluded,  that,  though  the  storing 
system  is  not  so  necessary  in  low-lying  districts, 
as  a  security  against  frost,  it  is  eminently  advan- 
tageous in  more  elevated  and  exposed  situations, 
by  rendering  the  farmer  independent  of  the  seve- 
rities of  the  weather,  by  enabling  him  at  all  times 
to  supply  his  cattle  with  sound  and  nutritive 
food. 
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C  SrojiiNG  as  a  preventive  of  putrefaction.^— 
Turnips,  left  on  the  ground,  are  liable  not  only 
to  be  congealed  into  a  lump  of  ice,  but  also  to 
be  reduced  into  a  putrid  mash  by  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather.  The  practice  of  storing, 
since  it'  has  been  rightly  understood,  prevents 
any  loss  from  putrefaction :  it  has  thence  been 
concluded,  that  this  circumstance  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  favour  of  that  system.  On  examin- 
ing the  matter  more  closely,  and  contrasting  the 
loss  on  the  ground  with  the  loss  in  the  process 
of  storing,  there  will  appear  abundant  reason  to 
modify,  perhaps  to  reject,  this  conclusion. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  general  estimate  of 
the  quantity  of  turnips  annually  destroyed.  The 
loss  is  so  variable,  being  affected  considerably  by 
the  soil  and  exposure  of  the  field,  though  regu- 
lated principally  by  the  climate  and  the  season, 
as  to  defy  the  most  sanguine  calculator.  It  is 
even  difficult  to  approximate  to  the  truth  j  as  the 
opinions  of  farmers,  on  this  subject,  from  the 
difference  of  their  circumstances,  are  vague  and 
contradictory. 
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It  consists,  however,  with  the  experience  of 
every  farmer,  that  turnips  suffer  little  or  tlo  in- 
jury till  the  approach  of  spring.  We  are  con*. 
vinced  that  the  effects  of  the  weather  are  not  un*. 
derated,  when  it  is  stated,  that,  on  an  average  of 
years,  even  in  an  elevated  district,  one-third  of 
the  turnips  on  the  ground  at  Candlemas  only  is 
destroyed  by  frost.  It  is  presumed,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop  are  consumed  during  the  three 
months  of  winter,  and  without  any  material  loss. 
The  third,  which  remains  on  the  ground  till 
spring,  is  the  only  part  which  suffers ;  conse- 
quently the  annual  loss,  at  an  average,  may  be 
stated  at  one-third  of  one^-third,  or  at  one-ninth 
of  the  whole  crop. 

There  is  every  probability  that  a  considerable 
loss  is  sustained  by  the  practice  of  storing.  After 
lying  some  time  in  the  store-heap,  turnips  shew 
evident  indications  of  decay*  To  the  eye  they 
seemed  shrivelled ;  to  the  hand  they  feel  lighter. 
It  is  the  common  sentiment  of  all  who  have  tried 
the  experiment,  that  turnips  in  a  store-heap  lose 
one-third  of  their  weight  before  spring — a  loss 
equal  to  what  may  be  estimated  as  sustained  by 
turnips  when  left  in  the  field.     Besides  this  ine* 
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vitable,  there  Is  ant.  her  probable  disadvantage 
attendant  upon  storing.  The  turnips  must  be 
carried  off  the  field  soon  after,  commonly  imme- 
diately after  harvesting  the  potatoes  ;  their  fur- 
ther growth  is  prevented  :  whereas,  had  they  been 
left  on  the  ground,  they  would  certainly  have 
increased  in  size,  probably  matured  and  improv- 
ed their  juices,  till  interrupted  by  the  severity  of 
winter.  But,  perhaps,  the  strongest  objection  to 
the  storing  system  is  the  circumstance,  that  tur- 
nips, however  carefully  stored,  are  less  palatable 
to  cattle  than  when  taken  fresh  from  the  ground. 
That  this  inferiority  is  real,  and  considerable, 
was  satisfactorily  evinced  by  an  experiment  made 
in  presence  of  the  Eddleston  Farmer's  Club.  Two 
quantities  of  turnips  were  there  produced  in  the  first 
week  of  March,  the  one  from  a  sound  store- 
heap,  and  the  other  fresh  from  the  field.  Seve- 
ral cows  were  turned  out  successively  to  prove 
them,  and  all,  after  smelling  at  both,  began  to 
eat  the  turnip  from  the  field  till  it  was  finished,  the 
other  not  being  touched.  This  inferiority  cannot 
be  referred  to  a  diminution  of  succulence  (for  it 
was  discovered  by  the  sense  of  smelling),  but  to 
a  putrescent  flavour,  arising  probably  from  the 
operations  of  topping  and  tailing.     Though  the 
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leaves  and  tap-root  were  cut  off  with  mathemati- 
cal precision,  still  two  considerable  wounds  must 
be  made  on  each  turnip.  The  juices  ooze  out 
at  those  wounded  parts ;  and  fluids,  when  partly 
extravasated  (if  we  may  adopt  medical  language), 
lose  their  vitality,  and  run  into  putrefaction.  A 
putrid  crust  is  thus  formed  on  the  surface  of  each 
wound,  and  must  be  eaten  by  cattle  before  they 
arrive  at  the  sound  interior.  Of  the  nature  of 
this  injury,  some  conception  may  be  formed  by 
those  persons,  who,  from  the  carelessness  of  their 
cook,  have  accidentally  seen,  or  tasted,  a  pota- 
to€  that  had  been  wounded  in  the  process  of  har- 
vesting. 

From  these  observations  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude,  in  general,  that  the  severities  of  the 
weather  occasion  less  loss  than  the  practice  of 
storing.  In  favour  of  the  latter,  however,  there 
is  this  great  advantage,  that  the  loss  is  always  uni- 
form, and  can  be  forseen,  and  provided  forj 
while,  in  regard  to  the  former,  the  loss  is  perfect- 
ly uncertain,  being  regulated  by  causes  which  we 
cannot  anticipate,  and  over  which  we  have  no 
control.  This  circumstance  is  often  very  em- 
H2 
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barrassing  to  farmers  in  exposed  situations.  Ih 
some  years,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  the 
whole  crop  may  escape  unhurt  by  frost ;  and 
there  may  be  a  superabundance  in  spring,  with 
no  adequate  stock  of  cattle  to  consume  it.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  weather  be  very  severe,  al- 
most the  whole  turnips,  intended  for  spring  food, 
are  destroyed,  and  the  farmer  will  find  great  dif- 
ficulty, as  well  as  sustain  considerable  loss,  in 
disposing  of  his  cattle,  before  they  are  fully  fat- 
tened. It  may  therefore  be  imagined,  that,  in 
exposed  situations,  the  practice  of  storing  is  ad- 
visable to  a  certain  extent,  say  one-third  of  the 
crop,  that  there  may  always  be  a  certain  supply  for 
spring  consumpt ;  but  a  practice  has  been  intro- 
duced, which  promises  to  render  even  that  ex- 
tent of  storing  unnecessary,  of  earthing  up  the 
turnips  in  the  drills,  with  a  double  mould-board 
plough,  at  the  end  of  autumn. 

The  cause  of  putrefaction  does  not  seem  to  be 
precisely  understood.  It  certainly  is  not  the  frost 
per  se.  Turnips,  congeakd  into  a  lump  of 
ice,  are  perfectly  fresh  after  being  thawed  in 
water.  In  the  beginning  of  winter,  they  are 
scarcely  affected  by  a   black  frost,  though  very 
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Severe ;  and  even  when  the  season  is  further  ad- 
vanced, they  remain  safe  during  every  degree  of 
frost,  if  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  It  has 
also  been  observed,  that  a  turnip  field,  with  a 
northern  exposure,  in  all  cases,  sustains  less  in- 
jury than  a  field  with  any  other  aspect.  From 
these  facts,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  sun  acts 
a  part  in  the  destruction  of  turnips,  and  that  his 
influence  is  injurious,  by  producing  a  sudden 
transition  from  cold  to  heat.  Turnips,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  suffer  little  during  black  frost, 
because  their  leaves,  then  succulent  and  expand- 
ed, intercept  completely  the  rays  of  the  sun ; 
and  at  the  approach  of  spring,  the  same  event 
happens,  though  the  leaves  are  destroyed,  if  snow 
afford  a  covering  to  the  bulbs  in  their  stead. 
But  if  a  black  frost  occur  at  that  season,  turnips  suf-, 
fer  an  irreparable  injury.  They  freeze  every  night ; 
the  sun,  then  pretty  high  and  powerful,  thaws 
them  every  day.  In  the  morning  there  is  a  rapid 
transition  from  cold  to  heat ;  and  in  the  evening 
there  is  a  similar  transition  from  heat  to  cold. 
It  is  well  known,  that  a  turnip,  when  wounded, 
speedily  decays  :  probably  these  frequent  vicissi- 
tudes of  heat  and  cold,  by  producing  sudden 
H  3 
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alternations  of  expansion  and  contractiwi  in  tur- 
nips, destroy  their  texture,  reduce  them  to  the 
state  of  dead  matter,  and  subject  them  to  the  ge- 
neral law  of  putrefaction. 

From  this  explanation,,  it  will  easily  be  disco- 
yered,  in  what  respect  earthing-up  is  beneficial  ta 
turnips.  In  spring  frosts,  it  shields  them  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  supplying  the  place  ef 
their  natural  covering  of  leaves,  or  of  the  acci- 
dental protection  of  enow.  A  spirited  farmer,  in 
an  elevated  district  of  Clydesdale,  has  carried 
successfully  this  principle  to  its  utmost  extent,  by 
ploughing-under,  and  whebning,  in  the  bottanx 
of  the  furrow,  that  part  of  his  turnips  intended 
for  spring  consumption.  It  is  believed  that  the 
thick  incumbent  furrow-slice,  and  the  reversed 
position  of  the  turnips,  considerably  retard  vege- 
tation at  the  approach  of  spring:  but  this  advan- 
tage, if  it  really  exist,  is  certainly  counterbalanced 
by  the  difficulty  of  raising  them  from  so  great  a 
depth.  Even  earthing  up  is  sometimes  produc- 
tive of  inconvenience  in  this  respect.  If  the  frost 
be  severe,  it  becomes  laborious  to  raise  them  with 
a  pick-axe ;  if  the  ground  be  wet,  it  is  difficult; 
to  free  them  from  the  adhering  earth.    It  seems 
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necessary,  therefore  (to  supersede,  entirely,  not 
only  the  necessity,  but  also  the  convenience,  of  the 
storing  system),  that  a  species  of  turnip  were  dis- 
covered possessing  a  degree  of  hardiness  sufficient 
to  resist  every  inclemency  of  our  northern  climate, 
and  every  vicissitude  of  our  variable  weather.  In 
the  sequel,  some  reasons  will  be  produced  to  shew 
that  this  discovery  is  now  made. 

3.  Storing  as  admitting  the  culture  of  the  more 
valuable  species  of  turnips. — Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  storing  system,  its  advocates  argue, 
farmers  were  obliged,  in  exposed  situations,  to 
cultivate  not  the  most  valuable,  but  the  most 
hardy  species  of  turnips.  The  yellow  garden 
variety  was  found  to  possess  this  property,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  its  size,  was 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  secure  a 
certainty  of  spring  food.  But,  under  the  system 
of  storing,  while  this  advantage  is  obtained  in  its 
full  extent,  the  greatest  latitude  of  selection  is 
admitted,  either  as  to  the  greater  size  of  the  tur- 
nips, or  as  to  their  greater  palatableness  to  cattle. 
This  argument  seemed  conclusive.  Uhe  yellow 
garden  species  was  laid  aside,  and  the  common 
H4 
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white,  which  is  much  more  valuable,  was  substi^ 
tuted  in  its  stead.  From  recent  discoveries  it 
seems  probable,  however,  that  the  storing  system 
is  unnecessary  to  the  successful  culture  of  the 
more  valuable  varieties.  The  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  delicate  and  eye-pleasing  butk  of  common 
turnips,  is  on  the  decline.  Experience  has  shown, 
that  the  eye  is  not  the  best  judge,  and  that  bulk 
is  not  the  surest  criterion  of  excellence  in  turnips. 
Facts  5ire  rapidly  accumulating  to  encourage  a 
belief,  that  a  species  is  discovered,  hardy,  yet  va- 
luable, equal  to  the  coipmon  in  si2.e,  and  3upe^ 
xipv  to  it  in  nutriment, 

4^  Storing,  as  adminin^  the  introdttftion  of 
iL-hcat  on  q  turnip  fallow.— Yxom  ihe  i^recc^in^ 
observations,  it  seems  evident,  that  the  storing  of 
turnips  is  necessary  only  in  exposed  aijd  elevated 
districts,  to  attain  security  against  the  inclemen-» 
cies  of  the  weather  j  and  that,  in  ever}'  more  fa-, 
voured  situation,  it  is  directly  injurious,  from  re- 
quiring turnips  to  be  raised  from  the  ground  be>^ 
fore  they  have  attained  their  full  growth  ;  from 
the  evaporation  of  their  juices  while  they  lie  in. 
the  store-heap ;  and  from  their  acquiring  a  pu-. 
tve5ccnt  flavour,  and  becoming  unpalatable  to 
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cattle.  Even  in  the  latter,  however,  that  system 
is  attended  with  one  advantage,  which  more  than 
compensatates  its  numerous  evils, — the  facility 
with  which  it  enables  the  farmer  to  introduce 
wheat  on  a  turnip  fallow. 

Theue  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  turnip  fallow, 
in  most  cases,  is  a  sufficient  preparation  for  wheat, 
A  bare  fallow  seems  indispensably  necessary  only 
on  wet  and  stubborn  clays  :  but  this  is  a  species 
of  soil  most  unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  tur- 
nips. If  they  are  forced  to  grow  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, they  cannot  serve  as  a  substitute  for  sum- 
mer-fallow ;  and  the  storing  system  must  be  re- 
curred to  immediately  after  harvest,  not  to  make 
way  for  sowing  wheat,  but  because  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  our  moist  climate,  to  carry  off  turnips 
from  such  lands  during  winter.  But  on  a  dry 
soil,  of  every  species  from  a  light  sand  to  a  rich 
loam,  which  turnips  chiefly  affect,  every  advan- 
tage of  a  summer-fallow  is  obtained  by  cropping 
with  turnips  :  The  frequent  ploughings  before 
the  seed  process,  and  the  various  hoeings,  after 
the  plants  appear  above  ground,  till  they  cover  it 
with  their  leaves,  effectually  pulverise  the  soil, 
^nd  clear  it  of  weeds.     On  light  lands  of  this 
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description,  if  wheat  is  intended  to  follow  turnips, 
it  may  be  sown  at  an  early,  and  at  its  proper, 
season.  If  the  process  of  storing  commence  im- 
mediately after  harvesting  the  potatoes,  the 
ground  may  be  cleared  to  receive  the  wheat  in 
the  beginning  of  November.  When  it  is  wished, 
however,  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  turnip 
crop,  it  will  be  necessary  to  delay  storing  some 
time  longer,  till  the  bulbs  arrive  at  their  full  size  : 
Yet,  even  in  this  case,  it  will  be  easy  to  put  the 
ground  in  order  during  the  course  of  winter,  and 
to  embrac^  the  most  favourable  season  of  sow- 
ing it  with  spring  wheat.  It  is  obvious  that,  if 
storing  be  omitted,  wheat  after  turnips  is  a  pre- 
carious crop.  If  the  ground  is  only  cleared,  as 
turnips  are  required  for  the  consumpt  of  cattle, 
they  must  be  regularly  carried  off  during  the 
whole  of  winter,  and  the  beginning  of  spring. 
The  carriage  of  such  a  bulky  crop,  in  our  moist 
climate,  and  during  our  wettest  season,  inevit- 
ably occasions  a  degree  of  poaching  on  almost 
every  soil,  and  greatly  retards  the  operations  of 
ploughing,  sowing,  and  harrowing,  in  spring. 
Unless  the  weather  be  very  favourable,  the  sea- 
son is  too  late  for  sowing  wheat  j  and  it  is  consi- 
dered as  more  advantageous^,  in  general,  to  intro* 
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duce  barley  or  oats  after  a  turnip  fallow.  The 
storing  system,  therefore,  is  advantageous  in  the 
exact  proportion  that  a  crop  of  wheat  is  superior 
to  a  crop  of  barley  ;  and  this  profit  must  greatly 
overbalance  the  various  losses  which  turnips  sus- 
tain in  that  process. 

From  what  is  said,  the  storing  of  turnips,  ab- 
stractedly considered,  appears  to  be  attended  with 
direct  and  unavoidable  loss ;  but,  when  viewed 
in  reference  to  the  climate  and  agriculture  of 
Scotland,  is  necessary  in  unfavourable  situations, 
and  eventually  advantageous  in  every  other; — 
necessary  in  high  lands,  where  the  severities  of 
winter  prevent  turnips  from  being  regularly  car- 
ried off  the  ground  to  supply  the  consumpt  of 
cattle ;  and  advantageous,  in  low  lands,  by  en- 
abling the  farmer  to  introduce  wheat  after  tur- 
nips, where  he  could  otherwise  obtain  only  a 
crop  of  oats  or  barley. 


On  Cabbages, 

Though  we  have  advocated  the  cause  of  tur. 
nips  with  a  degree  of  keenness  adequate  to  the 
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merits  of  the  several  varieties  of  which  the  family 
is  composed,  yet  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  be- 
stow the  like  support  upon  cabbage  culture,  be- 
cause we  view  it  as  much  more  hazardous,  far 
less  profitable,  and  attended  with  infinitely  more 
trouble  than  that  of  turnips,  while  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  them  are  not,  in  our  opinion, 
of  a  description  to  compensate  the  extra  hazard 
and  trouble  thereby  incurred.  Cabbages  have 
always  been  a  rare  article  >^dth  the  farmer,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will  long  continue  to  be  so. 
Scarcely  any  plant  requires  more  manure  ;  and 
none  will  scourge  the  ground  more  effectually. 
Not  wishing,  therefore,  to  encourage  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cabbages,  except  in  gardens,  we  'shall  dis- 
miss the  subject  without  any  further  investiga- 
tion. 


On  Carrots. 

We  cannot  say  much  more  in  favour  of  the 
carrot,  than  we  have  done  of  the  cabbage  hus- 
bandry. In  fact,  both  are  troublesome  articles, 
and  not  to  be  thought  of  by  actual  farmers,  who 
must  remember  term-time  j  though  both  may  be 
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highly  amusing  and  interesting  to  gentlemen  who 
have  no  rent  to  pay,  and  whose  welfare  depends 
little  upon  the  profit  or  loss  arising  from  the 
mode  of  cropping  exercised,  or  the  value  of  the 
crops  obtained.  To  this  class  of  agriculturists 
we  may  say,  that  carrots  require  a  rich  and  soft 
soil;  that  deep  ploughing  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  ground  before  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  drilled  and  carefully  hoed. 

Oti  Lucer?i,  Burnet,  and  St  Foln. 

These  green  crops  have  often  been  greatly 
extolled  ;  but  the  small  progress  hitherto  made 
in  their  cultivation,  abundantly  justifies  the  con- 
clusion meant  to  be  drawn,  viz.  that  the  climate 
of  the  British  isles  is  unfriendly  to  their  growth. 
In  fact,  with  none  of  them  will  the  like  weight 
of  crop  be  obtained  as  with  good  clover  and  rye- 
grass; and,  this  being  the  case,  it  need  not  ex- 
cite wonder  that  agriculturists  should  continue 
to  use  the  plants  which  yield  them,  the  most 
bountiful  return,  and  avoid  exotics  not  suited 
to  our  cUmate. 
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The  ancient  Roman  writers  speak  much  in 
commendation  of  lucem,  by  them  called  Medica ; 
but  whether  it  got  this  name  from  being  used  as 
a  medicine  for  sick  cattle,  or  because  it  was  ori- 
ginally brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Media,   is 
uncertain.     Columella  states,  that  one  sowing 
will  last  for  ten  years,  and  that  it  ought   to  be 
cut  four,  often  six  times,  in  a  season.     He  adds, 
that  it  enriches  the  land,  fattens  all  kinds  of  lean 
cattle,  is  a  remedy  for  those  that  are  sick  ;  and 
that  one  jugerum  (three-fourths  of  an  English 
acre),  will  completely  feed  three  horses  for  a 
whole  year.     Palladius  speaks  nearly  to  the  same 
purpose  in  its  praise ;  and   so  does  Pliny,   with 
this  difference,  that  he  asserts  it  will  last  thirty 
years.    These,  to  be  sure,  are  important  matters, 
though  we  entertain  doubts  whether  such  crops 
as  are  mentioned  by  these  writers  could  at  this 
time  be  realized  in  the  climate  of  Italy,  far  less 
in  the  inferior  one  of  Great  Britain.     When  Mr 
Du  Hamel,  a  great  admirer  of  lucern,  speaks  of 
feeding  horses  of  an  ordinary  size,  with  five  or 
six  pounds  weight  of  it  per  day,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  smile.     The  writings  of  this  gentle- 
man, and  his  friend  M.  Lulli  de  Chauteauvieux, 
are  amply  filled  with  commendations  of  lucern  ; 
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but  we  must  leave  such  people  as  are  fond  of  ex- 
otic grasses  to  learn  from  these  writers  what  are 
their  respective  merits  and  properties. 

In  favour  of  burnet  not  much  more  can  be 
said  than  of  lucern.  San-Foin  has,  however, 
been  sown  more  extensively  than  burnet  in 
some  parts  of  England,  and  with  much  greater 
success.  Chalky  loams  and  gravelly  soils  on 
a  calcareous  bottom  are  most  proper  for  this 
grass.  It  is  more  adapted  to  hay  than  pas- 
ture ;  and  much  heavier  crops  of  this  grass  are 
obtained  from  thin  lands  than  when  clover  is 
sown.  In  short,  we  consider  San-Foin  to  be  a 
hardy  kind  of  grass,  well  worth  the  attention  of 
cultivators  in  upland  districts,  where  the  soil  is 
obdurate  and  shallow,  and  where  clover  and  rye- 
grass can  with  difficulty  be  raised  to  such  a  height 
as  to  stand  the  scythe.  When  sown,  fresh  seed 
ought  constantly  to  be  used,  as  the  vegetation  of 
old  seed  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Four  bush- 
els may  be  used  for  an  acre  j  and  great  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  cover  the  seed  well,  and  to 
put  it  deeper  into  the  ground  than  the  seeds  of 
other  grasses. 
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SECT.    IV. 

On  Crops  used  in  Manufactures, 

Three  other  green  crops  remain  to  be  treated 
of;  namely,  hemp,  flax,  and  hops.  None  o£ 
these,  however,  can  be  viewed  as  improving 
crops ;  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be  character- 
ised as  robbers,  that  exhaust  the  soil,  and  return 
little,  or  rather  no  manure  for  restoring  it  to  fer- 
tility. They  are,  however,  all  necessary  articles  ; 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  public  affairs,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  two  first,  viz.  hemp  and  flax,  may  be 
considered  as  materially  connected  with  national 
prosperity. 

On  Hemp* 

This  is  a  plant  of  the  herbaceous  flbrou^* 
rooted  kind,  which  has  a  thick  strong  stem,  that 
rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  affords  a  rind 
or  covering  of  a  firm  strong  texture,  that  is  va- 
luable for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  in- 
to cloth,  cordage,  &c. 
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,,The  soils  most  suited  to  the  culture  of  this 
plant,  are  those  of  the  deep,  black,  putrid,  vege- 
table kind,  that  are  low,  and  rather  inclined  to 
moisture,  and  those  of  the  deep,  mellow,  loarhy, 
or  sandy  descriptions.  The  quantity  of  produce 
is  generally  much  greater  on  the  former  than  on 
the  latter  ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  greatly  inferior  In 
quality.  It  may,  howeveri,  be  grown  with  success 
on  lands  of  a  rich  and  fertile  kind,  by  proper  care 
and  attention  in  their  culture  and  preparation. 

Is  order  to  render  the  ground  proper  for  the 
reception  of  hemp,  it  should  be  reduced  Into  a 
fine  mellow  state,  and  perfectly  cleared  from 
weeds,  by  repeated  ploughing.  When  it  suc- 
ceeds a  grain  crop,  the  work  is  mostly  accom- 
plished by  three  ploughings,  and  as  many  har- 
rowlngs  ;  the  first  being  given  immediately  after 
the  preceding  crop  is  removed,  the  second  early 
in  the  spring,  and  the  last,  or  seed-earth,  just  be- 
fore the  seed,  is  put  in.  In  the  last  ploughing, 
well- rotted  manure,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen 
or  twenty,  or  good  compost,  in  the  quantity  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty-three  cart  loads,  should 
be  turned  Into  the  land  ;  as  without  this  good 
crops  can  seldom  be  procured.  The  surface  of  the 
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ground  must  be  perfectly  jBat,  and  left  free  from 
furrows  if  possible  ;  as  by  these  means  the  mois- 
ture is  more  effectually  retained,  and  the  growth 
of  the  plants  more  fully  promoted. 

Seed^  and  Method  of  Sow'mg. — ^It  is  of  much 
importance  in  the  cultivation  of  hemp  crops,  that 
the  seed  be  new,  and  of  a  good  quality,  which 
may  in  some  measure  be  known  by  its  feeling 
heavy  in  the  hand,  and  being  of  a  bright  shining 
colour. 

The  proportion  of  seed  commonly  used  is 
from  two  to  three  bushels,  according  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  land  }  but,  as  the  crops  are  greatly 
injured  by  the  plants  standing  too  closely  toge- 
ther, two  bushels,  or  two  bushels  and  a  half, 
may  be  a  more  advantageous  quantity. 

As  the  hemp  plant  is  extremely  tender  in  its 
early  growth,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  put 
the  seed  into  th€  ground  at  too  early  a  period,  as 
it  is  easily  injured  by  the  effects  of  frost ;  nor  to 
protract  the  sowing  to  so  late  a  season,  as  that 
the  quality  of  the  produce  may  be  lessened.  The 
best  season,  on  the  drier  sorts  of  land,  in  the 
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southern  districts,  is  probably  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  frosts  are  over  in  April,  and  on  the  same 
descriptions  of  soil,  in  the  more  northern  ones, 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  month,  or  early  in 
the  ensuing  one.  But,  when  the  ground  is  more 
inclined  to  moisture,  it  may  be  a  better  practice 
to  delay  the  sowing  to  a  later  period  in  both  cas- 
es, choosing,  if  possible,  a  time  when  the  land 
is  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist  for  performing 
the  busmess.  Sowing  as  early  as  possible  is, 
however,  in  general,  to  be  preferred  ;  as,  in  this 
case,  the  crops  become  strong  and  vigorous  in 
the  early  part  of  their  growth,  and  the  hemp  is 
found  to  stand  the  various  operations  that  are  af- 
terwards to  be  performed  upon  it  in  a  better 
manner. 

The  most  general  method  of  sowing  hemp  is 
in  the  broadcast  way,  the  seed  being  dispersed 
ftver  the  surface  of  the  land  in  as  even  a  manner 
as  possible,  and  afterwards  covered  in  by  means 
of  light  harrowing.  It  is  probable,  however,  that, 
in  many  cases,  especially  where  the  crops  are  to 
stand  for  seed,  the  drill  method,  in  rows  at  small 
distances,  might  be  had  recourse  to  with  advan- 
tage J  as,  in  this  way,  the  early  growth  of  the 

I  g 
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plants  would  be  more  effectually  promoted,  and 
the  land  be  kept  in  a  more  clean  and  perfect  state 
of  mould,  which  are  circumstances  of  importance 
in  such  crops.  In  whatever  method  the  seed  is 
put  in,  care  must  constantly  be  taken  to  keep 
the  birds  from  it  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Hemp  is  frequently  cultivated  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground  for  a  great  number  of  years,  with- 
out any  other  kind  of  crop  intervening;  but, in  such 
cases,  manure  must  be  applied,  with  almost  e- 
very  crop,  in  pretty  large  proportions,  to  prevent 
the  exhaustion  that  must  otherwise  take  place.  It 
may  be  sown  after  most  sorts  of  grain  crops,  espe- 
cially where  the  land  possesses  sufficient  fertility, 
and  is  in  a  proper  state  of  tillage. 

Afier-Culturc. — As  hemp, fiom  its  tall  growth 
and  thick  fohage,  soon  covers  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and  prevents  the  rising  of  weeds,  httle  au 
itention  is  necessary  after  the  seed  ha^  been  put 
nto  the  ground,  especially  where  the  broadcast 
method  of  sowing  is  practised ;  but,  when  put 
in  by  the  drill  machine,  a  hoeing  or  two  may  be 
had  recourse  to  with  advantage  in  the  early 
growth  oF  the  crop. 
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In  this  culture  of  this  plant,  it  is  particularly 
necessary  that  the  same  piece  of  land  should 
contain  .both  male  and  female,  or  what  is  some- 
times denominated  simple  hemp.  The  latter  con- 
tains the  seed. 

When  the  crop  is  ripe,  which  is  known  by 
its  becoming  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour,  and  a 
few  of  the  leaves  beginning  to  drop  from  the 
stems,  which  happens  commonly  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  weeks  from  the  period  of  its  being 
sown,  according  as  the  season  may  be  dry  or  wet, 
the  first  sort  being  mostly  ripe  some  weeks  be- 
fore the  latter  J— the  next  operation  is  that  of 
taking  it  from  the  ground,  which  is  effected  by 
pulling  it  up  by  the  roots,  in  small  parcels  at  a 
time,  by  the  hand,  taking  care  to  shake  off  the 
mould  well  from  them  before  the  handfuls  are 
Igid  down.  In  some  districts  the  whole  crop  is 
pulled  together,  without  any  distinction  being 
made  between  the  different  kinds  of  hemp  ;  while, 
in  others,  it  is  the  practice  to  separate  and  pull 
them  at  different  times,  according  to  their  ripe- 
ness. The  latter  is  obviously  the  better  prac- 
tice ;  as,  by  pulling  a  large  proportion  of  the 
crop  before  it  is  in  a  proper  state  of  maturity,  the 
I  -.      ' .. 
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quantity  of  produce  must  not  only  be  consider 
ably  lessened,  but  its  quality  greatly  injured,  by 
being  rendered  less  durable.  The  expence  of 
this  operation  varies  considerably  in  different  dis- 
tricts. In  some  it  amounts  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
shillings,  while  in  others  it  is  equally  well  per- 
formed for  eleven  or  twelve.  After  being  thus 
pulled,  it  is  tied  up  in  small  parcels,  or  what  are. 
sometimes  provincially  termed  baits. 

Where  a  crop  of  this' kind  is  intended  for 
seeding,  it  should  be  suffered  to  stand  till  the 
seed  comes  to  a  perfect  state  of  maturity,  which 
is  easily  known  by  the  appearance  of  it  on  inspec- 
tion. The  stems  are  then  pulled  and  bound  up, 
as  in  the  other  case,  the  bundles  being  set  up  in 
the  sarr^e  manner  as  grain,  until  the  seed  be- 
comes so  dry  and  firm  as  to  shed  freely.  It  is 
then  either  imniediately  thrashed  out  upon  large 
cloths  for  the  purpose  in  the  field,  or  taken  home 
to  have  the  operation  afterwards  performed. 

THfc.  after-management  of  hemp  varies  greatly 
in  different  places  where  its  culture  is  encouraged. 
Income,  it  is  the  practice  only  to,  what  is  called 
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dew-ripen^  or  ret  the  produce ;  while,  in  others, 
the  general  custom  is  to  water-ret  it. 

In  the  former  method,  the  hemp,  immediately 
after  being  pulled,  is  carefully  spread  out  in  a  very 
even,  regular,  and  thin  manner,  on  a  piece  of 
level  old  pasture,  on  which  it  is  to  remain  for 
five,  six,  or  more  weeks,  according  to  circum- 
stances, being  occasionally  turned  during  the 
time.  When  the  weather  is  showery,  this  is 
mostly  done  three  times  in  the  week  ;  but,  in 
other  cases,  twice  is  commonly  sufficient.  When 
the  rind  or  hempy  substance  becomes  easily  se- 
parable from  the  woody  part  or  stem,  it  is  taken 
up  and  tied  into  bundles,  either  to  be  stacked  up 
on  the  spot,  or  carried  home  and  placed  in  some 
convenient  situation,  where  it  may  remain  until  it 
can  be  manufactured.  In  this  process,  which  is 
Xermt&grassu.g^  great  attention  is  reiquisite  to 
prevent  the  texture  of  the  hemp  from  being  in- 
jured by  its  remaining  too  long  on  the  grass. 

But  the  latter  practice  is   much  better,  and 

more  expeditious,  as  well  as  more  general.     In 

this,  the  hemp,  as  soon  as  pulled,  is  tied  up  in 

small  bundles,   frequently  at  both  ends.     It  is 

l4 
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then  conveyed  to  pits,  or  ponds  of  stagnant  wa- 
ter, about  six  or  eight  feet  in  depth,  such  as 
have  a  clayey  soil  being  in  general  preferred,  and 
deposited  in  beds,  according  to  their   size  and 
depth  ;    the  small  bundles  being  laid   both  in 
a  straight  direction  and   across   each  other,    so 
as  to  bind  perfectly  together  ;  the  whole  being 
loaded  with  timber,  or  other  materials,  so  as  to 
keep  the  beds  of  hemp  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  :  the  produce   of   an   acre,  or  three 
small  waggon  loads,  being   in   some   instances 
piled  in  one  bed.     Tut,  as  the  action  of  the  at- 
mospheric air  is  essentially  necessary  to  produce 
that  degree  of  putrefaction,  which   is  requisite 
for  destroying  the  small  fibres  and  vegetable  glu- 
ten, by  which  the  bark  or  henipy  substance  ad- 
heres to  the  bun  or  stem,  it  may  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  build  them  in  much  smaller  beds ;  as, 
by  such  means,  the  business  may  not  only  be 
more  expeditiously  accomplished,  but  the  dan- 
ger prevented,  of  rotting  the  hemp  too  much. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  depth  of  the  ponds 
should  not  exceed  the  dimensions  given  above. 
It  is  not  usual  to  water  more  than  four  or  five 
times  in  the  same  pit  till  it  has  been  filled  with 
fresh  water.     Where  the  ponds  are  not  suffici- 
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^ntfy  large  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  produce 
iat  ©nee,  it  is  the  practice  to  pull  the  hemp  only 
as  it  can  be  admitted  into  them,  it  being  thought 
disadvantageous  to   leave   the  hemp  upon   the 
ground  after  being  pulled.     It  is  left  in  these 
pits  four,  five,  or  six  days,  or  even  more,  ac- 
cording  to  the  warmth  of  the  season,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  operator,  on  his  examining  whe- 
ther the  hempy  material  readily  separates  from  the 
reed  or  stem  ;  and  then  taken  up  and  conveyed 
to  a  pasture  field,  which  is  clean  and  even,  the 
bundles  being  loosed,  and  spread  out  thinly,  stem 
by  stem,  turning  it  every  second  or  third  day, 
especially  in  damp  weather,  to  prevent  its  being 
injured  by  worms  or   other  insects.     It  should 
remain  in  this  situation  for  two,  three,  four  or 
more  weeks,  according  to  circumstances,  and  be 
then  collected  together  when  in  a  perfectly  dry 
state,  tied   up   into   large   bundles,  and  placed 
in  some  secure  building,  until  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  breaking  it,  in  order  to  separate  the 
hemp.     By   this   means,  the   process    of  grass- 
ing is  not  only  shortened,  but  the  more  expen- 
sive ones  of  breaking,  scutching,  and  bleaching 
the  yarn,  rendered  less  violent  and  troublesome. 
Besides,  the  hemp  managed  in  this   way  sells 
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much  dearer  than  when  the  former  method  is 
adopted.  After  the  hemp  has  been  removed 
from  the  field,  and  the  business  of  grassing  pro- 
perly performed,  it  is  in  a  state  to  be  broken 
and  swingled  ;  operations  that  are  mostly  per- 
formed by  common  labourers,  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  purpose,  the  produce  being  tied 
up  in  bundles  of  one  stone  each.  The  refuse, 
collected  in  the  latter  processes,  is  denominated 
sheaves^  and  is  in  some  districts  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  fuel,  being  sold  at  twopence  the 
stone.  After  haying  undergone  these  different 
operations,  it  i?  ready  for  the  purpose^  of  the  ma- 
nulacturer. 

On  Flax. 

Flax  has  been  sown  in  Britain  from  time  im- 
memorial, though  a  sufficient  quantity  has  not 
hitherto  been  cultivated  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  Whether  the  Biitish  climate  is 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  this  article,  or 
whether  the  constant  demand  for  bread-corn  pre- 
vents a  due  space  of  ground  irom  being  devoted 
to  its  gvowih,  are  questions  unnecessary  to  be 
discussed  in  this  work  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that, 
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notwithstanding  national  liberality  has  stepped 
forward  to  promote  the  growth  of  flax,  and  ofr 
fered  premiums  of  considerable  value  both  upon 
flax  and  the  seed  produced,  still  the  trade  is  un-^ 
prosperous,  and  not  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  supply  one-half  of  the  demands  of  our  ma- 
nufacturers. That  this  is  the  fact  cannot  be  de^ 
nied  j  though  it  is  equally  true,  that  a  great  part 
of  British  soil,  the  alluvial  sort  particularly,  is 
well  qualified  for  raising  this  crop  in  perfection, 
were  the  genius  and  disposition  of  cultivators 
bent  that  way,  and  no  impediments  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  culture. 

Flax  is  not  a  severe  crop  on  the  soil  when 
pulled  green,  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  an  article  of 
good  quality  is  wished  for ;  though,  when  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  seed,  it  is  as  severe  a  scourge 
as  can  be  inflicted.  The  soils  most  suitable  for 
flax,  besides  the  alluvial  }dnd  already  mentioned, 
are  deep  and  friable  loams,  and  such  as  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  in  their 
composition.  Strong  clays  do  not  answer  well, 
nor  soils  of  a  gravelly  or  dry  sandy  nature.  But, 
vjrhatever  be  the  kind  of  soil,  it  ought  neither  to 
be  in  too  poor  nor  in  too  rich  a  condition  ;  be- 
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causi^,  in  the  latter  case,  the  flax  is  apt  to  grow 
too  luxuriant,  and  to  produce  a  coarse  sort ;  and, 
in  the  former  case,  the  plant,  from  growing 
■weakly,  affords  only  a  small  produce. 

'^•^Treparalion. — When  grass  land  is  intended 
for  flax,  it  ought  to  be  broke  up  as  early  in  the 
season  as  possible,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  duly 
mellowed  by  the  winter  frosts,  and  in  good  or- 
der for  being  reduced  by  the  harrows,  when  the 
seed  process  is  attempted.  If  flax  is  to  succeed 
a  corn  crop,  the  like  care  is  required  to  procure 
the  aid  of  frost,  without  which  the  surface  can- 
not be  rendered  fine  enough  for  receiving  the 
seed.  Less  frost,  however,  will  do  in  the  last, 
than  in  the  first  case  ;  therefore  the  grass  land 
ought  always  to  be  'earliest  ploughed.  At  seed 
time,  harrow  the  land  well  before  the  seed  is  dis- 
tributed, then  cover  the  seed  to  a  sufficient  depth, 
by  giving  a  close  double  time  of  the  harrows. 
^\'ater-furrow  the  land,  and  remove  any  stones 
and  roots  that  may  remain  on  the  surface,  which 
finishes  the  seed  process. 

^lantity  of  5^^?^.-^— When  a  crop  of  seed  is  in- 
tended to  be  taken,  thin  sowing  is  preferable,  in 
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order  that  the  plants  may  have  room  tb  fork  or 
spread  out  their  leaves,  and  to  obtain  air  in  the 
blossoming  and  filling  seasons.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  sow  thin,  when  flax  is  intended  to  be 
taken  ;  for  the  crop  then  becorties  coarse, :  and 
often  unproductive.  From  eight  to  ten  pecks 
per  acre  is  a  proper  quantity  in  the  last  case ;  „but 
when  seed  is  the  object,  six  pecks  will  do  Tery 
well.  .,^7; 

Tijne  of  Pulling, — Different  opinions  are  held 
with  respect  to  the  period  when  flax  can  be  most 
profitably  pulled  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
the  safest  course  to  take  it  a  little  early,  any  thing 
wanting  in  quantity  being,  in  this  way,  made  up 
by  superiority  of  quaHty ;  besides,  when  pulled 
in  a  green  state,  flax  is  not  a  scourge,  though 
this  objection  has  been  urged  a  hundred,  times 
against  its  culture.  When  suffered  to  ripen  its 
seed  sufficiently,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
flax  is  a  severe  crop,  though  not  much  morq.so 
than  rye-grass,  when  allowed  to  stand  till  the 
seed  arrives  at  perfection.  But  as  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  allowing  any  great  breadth  of  flax  to 
remain  for  seed,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
this  crop  arc  numerous,  while  tj\|jeY.ils  attending 
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it  are  only  partial,  and  might  be  done  away  al- 
together were  sufficient  care  bestowed.  Were 
flax  for  seed  only  sown  on  particular  soils,  for 
example  on  new  broke  up  moors,  no  detriment 
would  follow ;  because  these  soils  are  fresh,  and 
in  the  first  instance  will  produce  excellent  seed, 
even  of  superior  quality  to  what  can  be  raised  on 
lands  of  three  times  more  value,  when  applied  to 
corn  culture.  We  have  repeatedly  ascertained 
the  fact  by  experiment,  and  found  the  seed  to  be 
excellent,  much  better  than  when  raised  upon 
richer  soils,  where  flax  was  taken  as  a  crop. 

Method  of  Watering. — When  flax  is  pulled,  it 
ought  to  be  immediately  put  into  the  water,  sd 
that  it  may  part  easily  with  the  rind  or  shaw,  to 
fit  it  for  the  manufacturer.  Standing  pools,  for 
many  reasons,  are  most  proper  for  the  purpose, 
occasioning  the  flax  to  have  a  better  colour,  to 
be  sooner  ready  for  the  grass,  and  even  to  be  of 
ftuperior  quality  in  every  respect.  When  put 
into  the  water,  it  is  tied  up  in  beets^  or  small 
sheaves ;  the  smaller  the  better,^because  it  is  then 
most  equally  watered.  These  sheaves  ought  to 
built  m  the  pool  in  a  declining  upright  posture, 
so  that  the  weight  placed  above  may  keep  the 
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whole  firmly  down.  In  warm  weather,  ten  days 
of  th^  watering  process  is  sufficient ;  but  it  is  pro- 
per to  examine  the  pools  regularly  after  the 
seventh  day,  lest  the  flax  should  putrify  or  rot, 
which  sometimes  happen  in  very  warm  weather. 
Twelve  days  will  answer  in  any  sort  of  weather  j 
though  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  better  to 
give  rather  too  little  of  the  water,  than  too  much, 
as  any  deficiency  may  be  easily  made  up  by  suf- 
fering it  to  lie  longer  on  the  gi'ass,  whereas  an. 
excess  of  water  admits  of  no  remedy.  After  ly- 
ing on  the  grass  for  a  due  time,  till  any  defect  of 
the  watering  process  is  rectified,  flax  is  taken  up, 
tied  when  dry  in  large  sheaves,  and  carried  to 
the  mill  to  be  switched  and  prepared  for  the 
heckle.  Switching  may  also  be  .performed  by 
hand-labour;  though  in  this  case  it  is, rarely  so 
perfectly  accomplished  as  when  machinery  is  .em- 
ployed. 

From  the  details  already  given,  it  appears  that 
the  flax-trade  is  airended  with  many  difficulties, 
and  that  considerable  labour  and  industry  mast 
be  bestowed  betwixt  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and 
the  period  when  the  article  is  fitted  for  disposal 
in  the  market.     These  operations,  perhaps,  are 
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inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  occupations  of  a 
farmer,  and  suggest  the  propriety  of  dividing  la- 
bour, and  separating  the  raising  of  flax  from  the 
culture  of  other  crops.  The  farmer  may  sow 
the  land  ;  but  there  his  labours  ought  to  cease. 
The  assistance  of  another  person  ought  then  to 
be  employed,  and  the  processes  of  pulling,  wa- 
tering, and  switching,  be  executed  under  his  ma- 
nagement. This  we  believe  to  be  the  Dutch  and 
Flanders  method ;  and  unless  some  system  of 
that  nature  is  adopted  in  Britain,  flax  husbandry 
will  never  thrive,  nor  become  a  staple  trade  in 
the  hands  of  a  corn  farmer. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  this  article  was 
extensively  raised  in  East  Lothian  merely  for  the 
seed,  which  was  sold  to  other  districts.  It  was, 
for  that  purpose,  sown  upon  fresh  moors,  and  a 
handsome  return  was  generally  received  from 
land  comparatively  of  little  value.  The  zv^al, 
however,  of  those,  who  attempted  this  new  me- 
thod of  raising  flax,  was  damped  by  the  diflicul- 
ty,  which  often  occurred,  of  finding  purchasers  ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  will  soon  be  reviv- 
ed. Seed,  however,  was  raised  of  a  quality  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  that  imported  from  Holland  ; 


but   the   prejudice    in   favour  of    foreign    seed 
must  be  removed,  before  that  which  is  raised   at 
home  can  find  a  ready  market.     I'hat  a  partial 
renewal  of  seed  may  be  necessary,  will   not  be 
disputed  ;  but  that  if  ought  to  be  imported  every 
year  seems  highly  absurd.     Some  farmers  have 
sown  flax-seed,  raised  on  their  own  land,  for  teil 
successive  years,  without  perceiving  any  degene- 
racy ;  and  why  it  should  be  otherwise  with  this, 
than  with  seeds  of  other  kinds,  cannot  be  explain^ 
ed.     When  a  degeneracy,  however,  takes  place, 
k  change  is  certainly  requisite ;  but  an  annual 
importation  must  be  regarded  as  a  public  loss. 
The  money,  undoubtedly,  in  this  manner  sent 
out  of  the  country,  might  be  applied  io  a  better 
purpose. 

t -'Before  we  leave  this  article,  an  observation 
may  be  offered,  which  most  of  our  readers  will 
agree  to  be  well  founded  ;  namely,  that  the  legi- 
slature of  the  country  has  paid  more  attention  to 
framing  laws,  or  regulations,  regarding  the  hus- 
bandry of  flax,  than  any  other  branch  of  rural 
economics.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  venders 
€jf  flax-seed  in  this  country  are  obliged,  by  law. 
Vol.  II.  K 
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to  produce  certificates  to  a  purchaser,  that  the 
seed  sold  is  not  only  the  growth  of  a  particu- 
lar country,  but  also  that  it  was  produced  in 
a  particular  year ;  and,  should  any  fraud  be  dis- 
covered on  the  part  of  the  vender,  he  is  severely 
punishable,  according  to  certain  laws  enacted  for 
that  express  purpose.  All  this  may  be  very  well  ; 
and  we  find  no  fault  with  it ;  but  if  these  statu- 
tory enactments  are  right  with  regard  to  flax 
seed,  why  are  they  not  extended  to  seeds  of  every 
description  ?  Considering  the  immense  quanti- 
ties of  seed  gi-ain  and  seed  grasses  sent  from  Lon- 
don annually  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  great  losses  which  farmers,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, have  sustained,  from  receiving  grain  or 
'grass  seeds  of  bad  or  imperfect  qualities,  it  would 
be  equal  good  policy  were  the  legislature  to  esta- 
blish some  regulations,  whereby  evils •  so  great, 
and  so  generally  complained  of,  might  in  future 
be  avoided.  Why  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  these  matters,  whilst  the  growth  and  sale  of 
flax-seed  has  been  thought  worthy  of  beirtg  regu- 
lated by  particular  statutes,  can  alone  be  attri- 
buted to  the  predilection  long  shewn  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Britain  to  every  thing  connected 
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with  trade  and  manufacture.  Perhaps  the  value 
of  grass-seeds  sent  annually  from  Londoft,  teti 
times  exceeds  that  of  all  the  flax-seeds  vended  in 
the  island ;  and  yet  the  greater  trade  is  open  and 
unprotected  from  frauds,  whilst  the  inferior  ohe  is 
guarded  and  protected  on  every  hand.  The  way  of 
carrying  on  the  gtass-seed  trade  of  London  is  well 
known  to  most  persons.  The  old  seeds  on  hand, 
some  of  them  even  two,  three,  and  even  fouf  years 
of  age,  are  mixed  and  remixed  together,  till  qua- 
lities of  every  kind  are  thereby  produced.  Sales 
in  the  market  are  never  at  a  stand,  even  in  the 
middle  of  summer  ;  and  the  purchaser  to-day,-  af- 
ter making  a  suitable  intermixture,  will  appear  in 
the  market  to^rriorrow,  and  endeavour  to  gain  a 
profit  from  the  article  thus  manufactured  and 
prepared.  Were  certificates  required  of  the  age 
of  grass-seeds,  matters  could  not  be  conducted  in 
this  manner,  provided  that  the  sellers  were  liable 
to  heavy  penalties  when  these  certificates  were 
contrary  to  tttith*  We  by  no  means  recommend 
that  the  growers  and  sellers  of  grass-seeds  should 
be  exposed  to  unnecessary  trouble  ;  but  surely  it 
can  be  no  hafdship  upon  any  man,  when  he  sells 
an  article,  to  certify  the  year  of  its  growth.  If 
fche  purchaser  is  pleased  to  consider  the  seed  that 
K  2 
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Is  of  the  greatest  age  as  the  preferable  sort,  then 
he  has  only  himself  to  blame,  in  the  event  of  his 
money  being  thrown  away  ;  but  give  him  fair 
play.  Let  him  know  the  year  of  its  growth,  and 
whether  it  is  British  or  foreign  seed,  and  let  the 
rest  be  trusted  to  his  senses.  A  very  considerable 
number  "of  farmers  are  at  the  best  but  imperfect 
judges  of  the  quality  of  grass  seeds  ;  hence  they 
are  entitled  to  some  share  of  legislative  protec- 
tion. 

Whex  on  this  subject,  another  nearly  con- 
nected with  it  may  be  noticed,  namely,  the  trade 
in  the  different  varieties  of  turnip-seeds.  It  is 
well  known  that,  four  or  five  years  ago,  it  was 
scarcely  practicable  to  obtain  a  pound  weight  of 
ruta  baga,  or  Swedish  turnip-seed,  pure  and  un- 
contaminated,  from  any  shop  whatever;  as,  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  growers,  some  communica- 
tion or  other  had  always  taken  place  with  other 
plants  when  the  blossoming  process  was  going 
forward.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  heavy 
losses  were  sustained  by  many  farmers,  till  at 
last  some  of  them,  more  sagacious  than  others, 
found  that  the  only  remedy  was  to  raise  seed  for 
their  own  supply,  in  which  way  the  true  species 
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of  ruta  baga  has  again  been  happily  restored  to 
agriculturists.  Perhaps  a  recent  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  in  Scotland  will  be  of  eminent  ad- 
vantage to  the  farming  interest,  'fhe  principles 
adopted  by  the  court,  when  deciding  upon  the 
cause  alluded  to,  were,  that  if  the  purchaser 
could  not  make  the  seller  liable  for  selling  seeds 
of  a  different  description  from  what  he  bargained 
for,  the  public  could  have  no  security  whatever 
that  the  article  wanted  ^could  be  obfained  from 
the  seedsman.  Besides,  the  court  seems  to  have 
held  it  to  be  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  strict 
law,  that  every  man  who  sells  a  commodity  to 
another  at  a  fair  price  virtually  warrants  the  com- 
modity as  of  good  quality  ;  and  that,  if  one 
commodity  is  sold  under  the  name  of  another, 
the  seller  must  be  answerable  for  the  consequen- 
ces. 

In  the  proceedings  alluded  to,  the  supreme 
court  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  sound  and 
<:orrect  principles  ;  and  their  decision,  we  have 
no  doubt,  will  be  attended  with  the  most  happy 
consequences.  The  external  appearance  of  many 
seeds  does  not  furnish  a  proof  of  their  parcicular 
qualities,  as  evidenced  in  the  fullest  manner  by 
K  3 
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"what  has  happened  with  some  farmers  of  the  first 
rate  abilities,  who,  even  for  a  great  many  years, 
have  been  in  the  regular  practice  of  saving  these 
very  seeds  in  considerable  (quantities.  We 
have  seen  seed  sold  for  that  of  turnip,  and  ap- 
parently of  excellent  quality,  which  in  fact  turn- 
ed out  to  be  a  weed  of  an  undescribable  na- 
ture, and  of  a  species  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
country.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  other  method 
of  making  the  grower  attentive  to  the  article 
which  he  disposes  of,  but  the  one  lately  adopted 
by  the  supreme  court,  which  we  trust  will  be 
followed  by  the  happiest  effects. 


On  Hop^. 

Hops  are  a  necessary,  article  in  brewing,  but 
not  advantageous  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view  ;  because  much  manure  is  abstracted  by 
them,  while  Httle  or  none  is  returned.  They  are 
an  uncertain  article  of  growth,  often  yielding  large 
profits  to  the  cultivator,  and  as  often  making  an 
imperfect  return,  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the 
^xpences  of  labour.    In  fact,  hops  are  exposed  to 
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many  more  diseases  than  any  other  plant  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  the  trade  affords 
a  greater  room  lor  speculation  than  any  other 
exercised  within  the  British  dominions. 

When  a  piece  of  land  is  intended  to  be  plant- 
ed, the  first  thing  is  to  plough  the  land  as  aeep 
as  possible,  early  in  October,  and  u)  harrow  it 
level  J  it  is  then  meted  each  way  v^  ith  a  four  rod 
chain,  placing  pieces  of  reed  or  stick  at  every 
tenth  link,  to  mark  the  place  of  the  hilis,  which 
makes  ]00t>  per  acre.  This  is  the  general  me- 
thod ;  but  some  few  grounds  are  planted  bUO, 
and  some  i200  per  acre;  iome  are  planted 
wider  one  way  than  the  other,  in  order  to  aamit 
ploughing  between  the  hilis  instead  oi  digging. 
But  this  practice,  although  it  has  been  tned 
many  years,  does  not  seem  to  increase,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  digging  along  the  rows, 
where  the  plough  cannot  go  ;  that  part,  being 
much  trodden  with  the  horses  inploughug,  digs 
so  much  the  worse,  that  an  extra  expence  is  in- 
curred, which  in  some  measure  defeats  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  plan.  When  the  hiils  are  nicked 
out,  holes  are  dug  about  the  size  of  a  gallon, 
K4 
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which  are  lilled  with  fine  mould,  and  the  nur- 
sery plants  placed  in  them. 

Some  put  three  plants,  others  two,  and  some 
only  one  good  plant  to  each  hole.  If  the  land  is 
planted  with  cuttings,  instead  of  nursery  plants, 
the  holes  are  dug  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  cut- 
ting time  commences.  Some  fine  mould  is  pro- 
vided to  fill  up  the  holes,  in  which  are  placed 
four  or  five  cuttings,  each  about  three  or  four 
inches  in  length.  They  are  covered  about  an 
inch  deep  with  fine  mould,  and  pressed  down 
close  with  the  hand.  When  the  land  is  planted 
with  cuttings,  no  sticks  are  required  j  but,  if 
nursery  plants  are  used,  they  require  sticks  or 
small  poles,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  the  first  year. 
In  both  cases,  the  land  is  kept  clean,  during  the 
summer,  by  horse  and  hand  hoeing ;  the  next 
winter  dug  with  a  spade  ;  and  early  in  the  spring 
the  old  binds  are  cut  oiF  smooth,  about  an  inch 
below  the  s\irface  ;  a  little  fine  mould  is  then 
drawn  over  the  crown  of  the  hills.  As  soon  a^ 
the  young  shoots  appear,  so  that  the  hills  may  be 
seen,  they  are  stuck  with  small  poles,  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  long,  in  proportion  to  the  length  it 
15  expected  the  bind  will- run.     These  poles  are 
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called  seconds,  and  are  generally  bought  in  the 
woods,   at  from  five  shillings  to  eight  shillings 
per  hundred,   and  three  of  them  are  placed  to 
each  hill.     As  soon  as  the  bind  gets  about  two 
feet  in    length,    women    are   employed   to  tie 
them  to  the  poles.     The  land  is  kept  clean  dur- 
ing the  summer  by  horse  and  hand-hoeing,  as 
before  mentioned.     The  proper  time  for  gather- 
ing them  is  kaown  by  the  hop  rubbing  freely  to 
pieces,  and  the  seed  beginning  to  turn  browtt. 
They  are  picked  in  baskets,  containing  five  bush- 
els each,  and  are  carried  to  the  oast  in  bags,  at 
noon  and  evening,  for  drying.     Great  care  arid 
skill  are  necessary  in  this  branch  of   the  bu- 
siness ;  the  smallest  neglect  or  ignorance  in  the 
management  of  the  fires  will  spoil  the  hops,  and 
occasion  great  loss  to  the  planter.     When  dried, 
and  sufficiently  cool  to  get  a  little  tough,  so  as 
not  to  crumble  to  powder,  they  are  put  into  bags 
or  pockets,  the  former  containing  two  hundred 
weight  and  a  half,  and  the  latter  an  hundred  and 
a  quarter.     They  are  then  trodden  very  close, 
?nd  weighed  by  the  exciseman. 

The   second   year   after   planting,  full-size4 
poles,  from  15  to  20  feet  in  length,  according  tg 
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the  strength  of  the  land,  which  cost  from  1 6s.  to 
36s.  per  hundred,  are  placed  to  the  hills  instead 
of  the  seconds,  which  are  removed  to  younger 
grounds.  Here  great  care  is  necessary  not  to 
overpole,  for  by  that  means  young  grounds  are 
often  much  weakened  ;  and  it  is  equally  so  not 
to  overdung  them,  as  that  will  make  them  moul- 
dy. Fifty  cart-loads  of  well  rotted  farm-)Tird 
dung  and  mould,  once  in  three  years,  are  gene- 
rally esteemed  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land. 

Productions. — There  can  be  no  certain  report 
made  of  the  produce  ot  the  hop  plantations  j  be- 
cause, in  some  years,  the  growth  is  less  than  two 
hundred  weight  per  acre,  and  in  others  it  is  four- 
teen or  fifteen  j  the  average  may  be  seven  or 
eight. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


ON-  GRASS  HUSBANDRY, 


If  the  introduction  of  turnips  occasioned  a  re- 
volution in  the  rural  arts  of  Britain,  that  of  ar- 
tificial grasses  produced  a  change  of  no  less  im- 
portance at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  difficult  to  fix 
upon  the  time  when  clover,  and  other  artificial 
grasses,  were  introduced  into  this  island ;  though 
it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  period  was 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  when  the 
nation  had  almost  a  constant  and  regular  inter- 
course with  Holland  and  the  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  at  least,  we  are  certain  that,  dur- 
ing the  Protectorate,  when  Blythe  published  hij? 
treatise  on  agriculture,  artificial  grasses  were  well 
known  in  England.    Many  years,  however,  elap« 
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sed  before  they  travelled  northward  to  Scotland, 
such  articles  being  hardly  known  by  the  husband- 
men of  that  country  when  the  two  nations  were 
united  into  one  empire ;  nay,  it  is  not  more  than 
forty  years  since  they  came  to  be  generally  used  ; 
though,  at  this  time,  they  are  sown  in  greater 
quani^ities  by  the  farmers  of  Scotland  than  by 
those  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

1  r  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  predilec- 
tion of  Scottish  farmers  for  artificial  grasses.  The 
alternate  husbandry  is  more  sedulously  followed 
out  by  them  than  by  the  great  body  of  farmers 
in  England.  Comparatively  speaking,  there  is  a 
small  quantity  of  old  pasture  or  meadow  land  in 
Scotland  ;  whereas,  in  England,  immense  tracks 
of  old  grass  are  to  be  found  almost  in  every  dis- 
trict. Besides,  the  soil  and  climate  of  Scotland 
require  that  grasses  be  often  renovated,  other- 
wise the  produce,  in  most  cases,  is  regularly  les- 
sened, in  proportion  to  ihe  age  of  the  particular 
grasses  cultivated.  These  things,  duly  consider- 
ed, will  account  for  the  strong  predilection  shewn 
by  Scottish  farmers  for  artificial  grasses,  and 
why  alternjte  husbandry  is  more  assiduously  ex- 
ercised by  them  than  by  English  husbandmen, 
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SECTION  I. 


On  Grasses  for  Cutting, 


We  are  unacquainted  with  any  variety  of  grass, 
that  will  yield  a  greater  return  to  the  farmer, 
\vhen  cut  by  the  scythe,  than  broad  or  red  clover 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  rye-grass.  The 
first  mentioned  may  be  regarded,  in  most  cases, 
as  the  parent  which  produces  the  crop,  and  the 
other  only  in  the  light  of  an  assistant  or  nurse, 
that  serves  to  train  up  the  crop  to  maturity,  and 
to  protect  it  from  rude  blasts  and  inclement 
storms.  Fine  soils  alone  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  heavy  crop  of  grass,  when  clover  is  only 
used  as  the  seed  plant ;  but,  when  a  small  quan- 
tity of  rye-grass  is  sown  along  with  the  clover,  it 
is  wonderful  what  weight  of  crop  may  be  obtain- 
ed, even  from  inferior  soils,  when  the  seeds  are 
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sown  at  a  proper  season,  and  on  land  in  good  or- 
der and  condition.  Some  people  make  a  greater 
mixture,  and  add  a  portion  of  white  and  yellow 
clover ;  but  the  addition  is  unnecessary  when  a 
cutting  crop  only  is  meant  to  be  taken ;  and  we  are 
convinced,  that  grass  cut  in  one  year  ought  to  be 
ploughed  in  the  next,  otherwise  a  crop  of  inferior 
value  will  certainly  be  obtained.  Laying  this 
down,  therefore,  as  a  fixed  rule,  we  consider  six- 
teen pounds  weight  of  red  or  broad  clover,  and 
two  pecks  of  rye-grass  seed,  as  a  full  allowance 
for  a  Scottish  acre  of  ground,  which,  as  already 
stated,  is  one-fifth  larger  than  English  statute- 
measure.  The  seeds,  to  ensure  a  good  crop  of 
grass,  ought  always  to  be  sown  with  a  fallow 
crop ;  and,  if  with  winter  wheat,  great  care 
ought  to  be  used  to  cover  them  properly,  even 
though  the  welfare  of  the  wheat  should  be  haz- 
arded by  the  harrowing  process  ;  if  with  spring 
wheat  or  barley,  the  grass  seeds  should  be  sown 
at  the  same  time  with  these  crops,  none  of  which 
ought  to  be  thickly  seeded,  so  that  the  grasses 
may  not  be  smothered  or  destroyed.  Unless 
in  very  favourable  seasons,  and  when  the 
grass  has  grown  to  a  great  length  at  harvest, 
neither  sheep  nor  cattle  ought  to  be  allowed  td 
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set  a  foot  upon  the  stubbles  ;  and,  next  spring, 
the  ground  should  be  carefully  stoned,  and  after- 
terwards  rolled,  so  that  the  scythe  may  run 
smoothly  upon  the  surface,  and  cut  the  crop  as 
close  as  possible.  The  closer  the  first  crop  is  cut 
so  much  faster  will  the  second  one  rush  up,  and 
so  much  thicker  will  the  roots  set  out  fresh  sterns^ 
and  thus  produce  a  weighty  aftermath.  To  cut  the 
aftermath  with  the  scythe  is  also  the  most  profit- 
able way  of  using  it ;  because  a  great  quantity  of 
food  is  thereby  provided  for  live  stock,  and  a 
large  increase  made  to  the  dunghill.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  after  these  cuttings, 
it  is  necessary  to  plough  the  land  again  ;  be- 
cause the  roots  of  the  plants  will  rot  in  the  suc- 
ceeding winter,  at  least  many  of  them  will  do  so, 
and  of  course  a  small  crop  of  grass  will  after- 
wards be  obtained,  whether  the  scythe  is  used 
.again,  or  pasturage  resorted  to. 
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On  the  Method*i>fO»isiMiri^CutGrasu 

Clover  and  rye-grass,  sown  tor  a  ctittmg 
crop,  may  be  used  in  various  ways  :  1 .'  As  green 
food  for  the  working-stock.  2.  For  fattening 
cattle,  either  at  the  stake,  or  kept  in  a  court~or 
farm-yard.  3.  For  hay.  On  each  of  these  points 
We  shall  say  a  few  words.  ^ 

1 .  As  green  food  for  the  working  stock,  clover 
and  rye-grass  may  be  used  with  great  advantage 
when  in  a  succulent  state  j  and,  when  cut  fresh, 
and  furnished  regularly,  the  animals  will  thrive 
equally  well  as  if  allowed  to  roam  at  large,  while 
at  least  one-half  less  ground  is  required  to  sup- 
port them  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter. 
Besides,  horses  kept  in  this  way  are  always  at 
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hand,  and  ready  for  service.  They  are  not  in- 
jured, as  in  the  field,  by  galloping  about  and 
kicking  at  each  other  ;  nor  is  their  dung  lost,  as 
It  IS,  in  a  great  measure,  when  they  roam  at 
large ;  but  it  is  preserved  in  a  moist  heap,  the 
straw  used  for  litter  being  saturated  with  the  wa- 
ter, which,  when  on  this  food,  they  make  in 
great  quantities.  Indeed,  the  practice  of  soiling 
horses  is  now  so  firmly  established  in  all  well 
cultivated  districts,  that,  to  say  more  in  support 
of  it,  would  be'-altogether  unnecessary. 

2.  THEnext  way  of  using  clover  and  rye- grass 
cut  by  the  scythe,  is  to  feed  cattle  upon  the  grass 
by  tying  them  up  in  a  shade,  or  allowing  them 
to  run  at  large  in  a  farm-yard.  This  is  a  prac- 
tice of  more  recent  date  than  that  of  feeding 
horses  ;  though,  by  analogy,  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  if  this  mode  of  feeding  answers  in  the  one 
case,  it  will  do  equally  well  in  the  other.  It  is 
obvious  that  any  quantity  of  grass  may  be  con- 
sumed in  this  way,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
corn  farmer,  who  generally  stands  in  need  of 
more  dung  than  can  be  accumulated  from  the 
straw  of  his  corn  crops  j  and  it  is  plain  that,  in 
no  other  way,  can  a  greater  quantity  of  dung  be 
Vol.  IL  L 
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collected  than  where  this  method  is  adopted, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  superior  quality 
to  every  other  kind,  that  from  turnip  cattle  ex- 
cepted. The  practice,  to  be  sure,  is  attended 
with  some  degree  of  trouble  j  but  this  objection 
will  not  be  urged  against  its  utility  by  any  real 
husbandman  ;  for,  as  man  must  live  by  the  sweat 
of  bis  brow,  the  best  management  necessarily  in- 
cludes the  greatest  portion  of  trouble,  and,  vice 
'uersiif  slovenly  and  imperfect  management  is 
most  easily  executed. 

But,  as  experience  and  practice,  in  all  such 
cases,  are  the  best  guides,  we  shall  offer  to  the 
consideration  of  our  readers  the  result  of  a  trial 
which  we  made  to  ascertain  the  advantages  of 
home-feeding  in  the  summer-months,  which 
seems  to  be  decisive  in  favour  of  the  practice  of 
using  grass  in  the  farm-yard,  instead  of  depastur- 
ing it  with  cattle,  according  to  the  ordinary  me- 
thod. This  mode  of  feeding  has  been  regularly 
continued  since  the  experiment  was  made,  and 
the  advantages  have  been  so  extensive  as  to  ju^i- 
tify  its  continuance. 
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We  purchased,  in  October  1804,  at  Falkirk 
tryst,  48  Aberdeenshire  stots,  mostly  of  full 
age,  which  were  wintered  in  the  farm-yard,  and 
divided,  on  the  4th  of  May  1805,  into  two  lots,' 
when  one  lot  was  put  to  grass,  and  the  other  Into 
the  farm-yard,  where  they  got  a  tasting  of  ruta 
baga  in  addition  to  their  usual  fare  of  straw,  nil 
the  clover-field  was  fit  for  cutting.  Before  the 
division,  a  few  turnips  had  been  given  to  30  of 
the  best  and  largest  cattle  in  a  separate  court  ; 
-tjut,  as  that  parcel  was  equally  divided  previous 
to  the  remaining  1 8  being  examined,  the  result  is 
not  thereby  affected,  especially  as  the  turnips  and 
ruta  baga  are  charged  against  the  clover-fed  cat* 
tie  in  the  after -statement. 

On  the  ist  of  June,  clover  was  given  to  the 
Cattle  in  troughs  and  cribs  ;  though,  for  a  week 
at  least,  to  save  danger,  the  quantity  given  was 
much  less  than  they  could  have  consumed.  Af- 
ter that  time,  a  full  supply  was  allowed,  and  the 
offal  or  waste  furnished  maintenance  for  a  large 
parcel  of  swine  of  different  ages.  Till  the  grass 
got  hard  and  withered,  the  cattle  in  general,  af- 
ter the  nrst  fottnight,  throve  amazingly  well,  par- 
ticularly those  who  had  got  a  few  turnips  ia 
L2 
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March  and  April.  Exceptions  there  were  even 
amoj-'gst  them  ;  for  the  strongest  and  boldest  cat- 
tle generally  took  possession  of  the  cribs,  and 
would  not  resign  them  till  their  appetite  was  sa- 
tisfied. This  evil  must  necessarily  happen  where 
any  considerable  number  are  kept  together,  and 
can  only  be  avoided  by  having  several  courts  or 
feeding  places,  and  selecting  the  cattle  for  each, 
according  to  their  size  and  disposition. 

About  the  end  of  July,  when  the  grass  was 
fully  ripened,  the  food  was  changed,  and  tares, 
which  V  ere  sown  in  March,  were  given,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  second  crop  of  cl-over  was  ready 
for  the  scythe.  On  the  i28th  of  August,  ten  of 
the  to^s  were  sold^  which  allowed  more  justice  to 
be  done  to  those  who  had  hitherto  been  second 
in  hand.  On  the  24th  of  September,  the  remain- 
der VI ere  disposed  of  j  though,  unfortuately,  one 
of  ihtm  died  of  a  surfeit  on  the  preceding  day, 
wLiCh  reduced  the  account  of  profits  nearly  at  the 
rate  of  1 0  per  cent. 

I'l  should  have  been  mentioned,  that  the  farm- 
yard or  court ine  was  regularly  littered  with  straw, 
which  occasioned  much  excellent  dung  to  be  col* 
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lected.  A  plentiful  supply  of  water  was  also  at 
hand  ;  and  the  cattle  reposed,  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  in  open  shades  around  the  yard,  much 
more  comfortably  than  they  could  have  done  in 
any  field  whatever.  This  circumstance  is  men-^ 
tioned,  because  several  dealers  sagaciously  con- 
cluded, that  the  confined  air  of  the  court,  and 
the  reflection  of  sunshine  from  the  houses,  would 
keep  the  cattle  so  warm  as  to  prevent  tallow  from 
being  gathered  in  any  quantity.  On  the  contra- 
ry, they  were  better  tallowed  than  beasts  of  their 
size,  fed  for  the  like  time,  generally  are.  The 
one  which  died  of  a  surfeit  had  4  stone  61b. 
Tron,  or  96  lb.  Avoirdupois  of  tallow,  and  the 
weight  of  the  carcase  was  only  34  stone  Dutch. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  of  this  parcel, 
which  was  made  up  with  every  possible  attention 
to  accuracy,  may  nov/  be  stated,  and  it  is  pr.;sent- 
ed  merely  that  the  result  of  the  experiment  may 
be  sufficiently  understood. 

L  3 
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Cattle  fed   on  clover  and  tares 

1 805.  Dr. 

To  prime  cost  at  Falkirk  and  expen- 

ces,  -  -  -  -  L/:<27  11  0 
To  wintering  on  straw,  at  1 5s.  each  18  0  0 
To  proportion  of  turnips  in  March 

and  April         -         -        -         -      6     0     0 
To   1    acre  of  ruta  baga  at  5\.  per 

acre 8150 


Total    charge    when    clover-feeding 

commenced  -  -  L.260     6     0 

Cattle   fed   on   clover    and    tares 

1805.  Cr. 

By  10  sold  Aug.  28,  at  I7I.  16s.   L.  177   10     0 
By  13  sold  Sept.  i>4.  at  14I  5s.  185     5     0 

By  hide  and  tallow  of  the  beast  that 

died         ...         -  3   IS     0 


L.366  13     0 


DEDUCTING  the  i260l.  65.  when  the  cattle 
were  put  to  grass,  the  net  profit  was  1 06I.  7s. 
besides  what  was  obtained  from  swine  maintained 
on  the  offal. 
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The  clover  and  tare  land,  which  yielded  tood 
for  the  cattle,  extended  nearly  to  eleven  acres, 
viz.  eight  of  clover  and  three  of  tares.  It  may  be 
added,  that  six  acres  of  the  clover  were  good, 
and  would  have  produced  ;4(  stones  of  hay  per 
acre  ;  the  other  two  were  only  middling,  and 
could  not  be  estimated  as  exceeding  ^20i<  stones. 
Of  the  tares,  one  acre  or  thereby  was  good,  the 
remainder  indifferent.  The  second  crop  of  clo- 
ver, owing  to  the  severe  drought,  was  very 
light. 

Tj  may  be  objected,  that  nothing  is  stated  for 
the  trouble  of  cutting  and  carting  the  clover  and 
tares ;  but  it  is  presumed,  this  was  much  more 
than  compensated  by  the  gr^at  quantity  of  fine 
manure  accumulated  dnring  the  process.  Had 
the  advice  of  some  people  been  taken,  the  profit 
account  might  have  been  considerably  augu'ent- 
ed,  by  taking  credit  on  that  head  ;  but  it  was 
not  wished  to  state  it  a  half-penny  higher  than 
could  be  sufficiently  instructed.  Indeed,  who- 
ever reflects  upon  the  difficulty  of  converting  s:  av 
into  dung  on  clay  soils,  where  turnips  caimor  be 
raised  with  advantage,  must  allow,  that  a  benefit 
of  no  small  importance  is  gained  from  using  grass 
L  4 
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in  this  TTianner,  independent  of  the  direct  profit 
arising  from  the  bestial. 

Had  it  been  practicable  to  run  a  comparison 
betwixt  the  lot  depastured  in  the  f;eld,  and  the 
one  fed  at  home,  the  advantages  of  the  latter 
mode  could  have  been  more  strikingly  display- 
ed ;  but  as  the  former  were  mixed  with  other 
parcels  purchased  at  different  periods,  it  was  im- 
practicable to  present  a  comparative  statement, 
which  could  have  any  pretension  to  correctness. 
Eoth  lots,  however,  were  sold  exactly  at  the  same 
price,  and  on  the  same  day,  \vhich  affords  a  suffi- 
cient foundar?on  for  two  inferences,  viz.  1 .  That 
cattle  will  feed  equally  well  on  cut  meat,  if  care  is 
taken  to  furnish  them  with  a  full  supply  in  a  re- 
gular manner,  as  they  will  do  in  the  field,  when 
allowed  to  roam  at  large  :  C.  That  the  saving  of 
^ss  must  be  considerable,  though  wc  are  una- 
ble, from  the  above  circumstance,  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  it  with  precision.  However,  from 
the  total  result  on  the  different  parcels  of  cattle, 
and  oti'.er  stock  depastured,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  saving  per  acre  will  amount  to 
50  per  (era.  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  field  of 
clover  and  r}^e-gra3S  will   feed  one  half  more 
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beasts,  when  cut  by  the  scythe,  than  when  depas-p 
tured.  A  caution  ntust,-  however,  be  otFered  to 
such  people  as  may  attempt  to  feed  in  the  former 
way,  that  a  very  great  decree  of  attention  is  ne- 
cessary in  every  step,  otherwise  loss,  instead  of 
gain,  may  eventually  follow.  The  yard,  in  which 
the  cattle  are  fed,  ought  to  be  commodiously  fit- 
ted up  ;  a  plentifuhsupply  of  water  kept  within 
its  bounds  ;  a  careful  servant  provided  for  man- 
agement ;  tares  sown  in  different  successions, 
to  come  in  when  the  grass  arrives  at  maturity  ; 
and  fresh  provision  furnished  regularly,  at  least 
five  times  per  day.  Unless  tares  are  provided 
when  the  clover  becomes  hard  and  unpalatable, 
cattle  will  make  no  further  progress  ;  but  having 
that  article  of  different  ages,  the  process  of  feed- 
ing went  regularly  forward  in  the  instance  en- 
tioned.  Some  may  object,  that  such  a  mode  of 
feeding  is  a  troublesome  one,  and  that  the  old 
way  of  allowing  the  cattle  to  seek  their  own  food 
is  much  more  easy  and  convenient.  We  grant 
that  a  good  deal  of  trouble  accompanies  home- 
feeding  ;  but  are  yet  to  learn  the  branch  of 
good  management,  which  can  be  executed  with 
as  little  trouble  as  is  sustained  when  the  system 
is  slovenly  and  improvident.     The  like  objection 
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was  urged  against  summer  fallow   on  its  fisrt  in- 
troduction ;  it  was   afterwards   repeated  against 
the  drilling  of  turnips  ;  and,  in  short,  every  per- 
fect plan  is  of  c  onsequence  exposed  to  it.     Per- 
haps a  general  adoption  of  home-feeding  would 
be  the  greatest  improvement  that  can  be  introduc- 
ed on  clay  soils,  which  naturally  are  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  turnips.     All  such  soils  require  a  good 
deal  of  manure  before  they  can  be  farmed   suc- 
cessfully ;  and  where  situated  at  a  distance  from 
a  large  town,  no  additional  supply  can  be  pro- 
cured.    To  use  resources  within  their  bounds, 
seems  therefore  to  be  sound  wisdom,  even  laying 
asid<„  all  consideration  of  profit  in  the  first   in- 
stance.    If  the  clover-break,  where  a  six-course 
shift  is  followed,   were  regularly  cut  with  the 
scythe,  and  consumed  at  home,  perhaps  every 
farmer  would   manure  one-sixth   more  ground 
annually,   than  what  he  is  at  present  capable  of 
doing. 

One  observation  occurs,  with  which  these  re- 
marks shal'  be  concluded.  Cattle  inienaed  tor 
ho.ue-feeding,  should  be  in  decent  condition 
when  grabs  is  firsi  given  them  ;  for,  if  otherwise, 
the  bcii  part  of  the  season,  iiumely,  the  month 
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of  June,  when  grass  is  richest,  is  over  before 
much  alteration  can  be  discovered.  It  would 
also  be  a  desirable  circumstance  to  have  the 
main  part  ready  for  the  butcher,  by  the  time 
that  the  first  crop  of  grass  becomes  hard  and 
unpalatable  ;  for  though  tares  are  an  excellent 
succedaneum,  yet,  considering  the  difference  of 
produce  on  a  given  spot,  they  are  more  expen- 
sive food ;  and  the  second  crop  of  clover  con- 
tains much  less  feeding  matter,  even  from  the 
same  bulk,  than  is  yielded  from  the  first  one. 

3.  To  convert  clover  and  rye-grass  into  hay  or 
dry  fodder,  for  winter  consumption,  is  another  way 
in  which  these  grasses  may  be  profitably  used.  It 
is  well  known  that,  in  common  seasons,  the  pro- 
cess of  winning  clover  and  rye-grass,  and  making 
them  into  excellent  hay,  is  a  very  simple  matter, 
and  that  with  no  other  grasses  can  the  hay  process 
be  so  easily  or  speedily  executed.  To  cut  the 
plants  a  little  quick,  is  obviously  the  best  method 
of  procuring  good  hay,  and  likewise  of  the  most 
advantage  to  the  ground  ;  because  the  plants, 
not  having  perfected  their  seeds,  extract  from  the 
ground  much  less  of  its  strength  or  substance 
than  would  undoubtedly  be  drawn  out,    wer^ 
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they  suffered  to  stand  till  they  arrived  at  maturi- 
ty. Clover  and  rye-grass  are  great  improvers  of 
the  soil  when  cut  at  an  early  period  of  the  sea- 
son ;  but,  if  allowed  to  occupy  the  ground  till 
their  seeds  are  fully  ripened,  a  different  character 
must  be  bestowed.  In  fact,  improvement  from 
these  varieties  of  grass  is  regulated  entirely  by  the 
time  of  their  cutting  ;  and,  as  it  is  early  or  late 
in  the  season  when  the  cutting  process  is  per- 
formed, so  will  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
these  grasses  fall  to  be  ascertained.  We  here 
speak  of  the  soil,  not  of  the  weight  of  the  crop 
which  may  be  reaped  from  it ;  though,  when  the 
first  crop  is  late,  or  stands  long  uncut,  the  second 
is  rarely  of  much  value. 

Grass,  when  cut  for  hay,  ought  to  be  quickly 
put  together,  so  as  its  powers  may  neither  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  sun,  nor  dissipated  by  the  air.  In 
the  first  stage  small  cocks  are  preferable  ;  and, 
on  after  days,  these  may  be  gathered  into  lar- 
ger ones,  or  hand-ricks,  by  which  method  the 
hay  is  equally  made,  and  properly  sweated.  Af- 
ter* standing  eight  or  ten  days  in  these  ricks, 
acLordiug  to  the  nature  of  the  weather,  hay  may 
be  car  tea  home,  and  Duilt  in  stacks  of  sufficient 
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size  for  standing  through  the  winter  months.  In 
ordinary  weather,  the  processes  of  preparing  hay 
and  bringing  it  into  good  condition,  are  easily 
executed,  though,  in  bad  weather,  few  branches  of 
rural  economy  are  attended  with  more  vexation^ 
or  performed  with  more  difficulty.  If  this  is  the 
case  with  clover  and  rye-grass,  the  hazard  and 
trouble  are  ten  times  greater  when  natural  or 
meadow  grasses  are  made  into  hay.  In  a  wet 
season,  these  are  rarely  preserved  in  a  healthy 
condition  ;  and,  in  the  very  best,  much  more  at- 
tention and  work  are  required  than  when  artifi* 
cial  grasses  are  harvested. 


SEC^T.  III. 


Of  Grass  when  coyuumed  by  Lhe-Stock, 

Pasturage  is  the  ancient  and  common  me- 
thod of  consuming  grass  j  and,  as  many  soils  d© 
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not  yield  crops  which  can  be  consumed  in  any 
other  way,  it  obviously  must  continue  to  be  fol- 
lowed as  the  best  way  by  which  live-stock  can  in 
general  cases  be  fed  or  supported.  We  are  de- 
cided advocates  for  the  soiling  system  in  certain 
situations,  but  not  so  bigotted  as  to  contend  for 
the  use  of  that  system  upon  every  soil  and  in  every 
situation  ;  because  natural  impediments  arc  often 
in  the  way,  which  render  the  system  unprofitable 
and  inexpedient.  Upon  certain  soils,  and  in 
particular  situations,  pasturage  must  be  adopted, 
because  the  grasses  raised  are  unfit  for  the  scythe, 
and  will  not  defray  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
gathering  them  together,  preparatory  to  being 
used  in  home-feeding. 

'  Til  IS  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  upland  dis- 
tricts, and  with  thin  soils,  wherever  they  are  situa- 
ted. To  land,  under  these  circumstances,  the  pre- 
ceding observations  are  confined  ;  but  there  are 
many 'fields  of  old  grass  in  the  richest  districts 
where  cutting  by  the  scythe  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. It  is,  however,  a  very  common  prac- 
tice in  England  to  hay  such  fields,  though  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  concerning  the  impro- 
priety of  the  practice.     The  soil  is  not  only  rob- 
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bed  thereby  of  its  powers,  but  the  roots  of  the 
plants  are  exposed  to  destruction  in  the  subse- 
quent winter  season.     In  a  word,  haying  and 
pasturing  of  land  are  practices  diametrically  at  va- 
riance with  each  other  ;  and  the   scythe  ough; 
never  to  enter  a  pasture  field  unless  it  be  to  cut 
weeds.     Were  artificial  grasses  sown  in  the    dis- 
tricts where  hay  is  taken  on  old  pasture  lands,   , 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  necessity  for  cut- 
ting them  with  the  scythe ;  but,  as  one  defect  ge- 
nerally causes  another,  so  the  neglect  of  artificial 
grasses  is  the  real  cause  why  the  old  pastures  are 
so  grossly  mismanaged,  in  order  that  the  first 
omission  may  in  some  measure  be  rectified  and 
supplied. 

BtsiDEs,  the  grasses  most  fit  for  the  scythe 
are  not  best  calculated  to  make  good  pasturage  ; 
nor  ought  seeds,  in  the  first  mentioned  instance, 
to  be  sown  so  thick  as  is  necessary  when  the  graz- 
ing system  is'  to  be  adopted.  We  have  already 
said,  that  red  clover  and  rye-grass  are  the  proper 
seeds  for  a  crop,  either  to  be  used  in  soiling,  or 
to  be  manufactured  into  hay  ;  but,  where  p;>srure 
is  intended,  white  clover  shouki  be  liberally  us..^d. 
A  pasture  field  can  scarcely  be  too  thick  planted 
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at  the  out?et ;  because,  being  constantly  eateii 
down  by  the  cattle,  the  thickness  of  bottom  is 
not  detrimental,  nay  rather  is  advantageous  to  its 
after-growth.  It  is  of  importance,  however,  not 
to  put  beasts  too  early  in  the  season  upon  new 
grass,  and  particularly  to  keep  them  off  when  the 
weather  is  wet.  After  the  surface  is  consolidat- 
ed, less  risk  of  damage  is  encountered,  though  at 
all  times  pasturing  by  heavy  cattle  is  attended 
with  evil  consequences  during  wet  weather. 

We  are  friends  to  alternate  husbandry,  and 
therefore  hostile  to  every  scheme  calculated  to 
keep  land  in  grass  constantly,  or  for  any  period 
comparatively  long.  A  few  old  pastures  may  be 
useful  for  particular  purposes  ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  none  should  exceed  the  age  of  five  or 
six  years,  in  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  where 
bread-corn  is  so  much  in  demand,  and  where  a 
return  of  value  is  generally  obtained  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expences  incurred  by  alternate 
husbandry.  Perhaps,  in  nlany  cases,  one  year  in 
grass  is  sufficient  for  every  useful  purpose  ;  and 
we  are  almost  certain  that  this  system,  upon  a 
good  soil,  is  the  most  profitable  one  that  can  be 
adopted  when  discretionar)'  management  is  per- 
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mitted.  There  are  many  soils,  however,  which 
require  to  be  longer  grazed,  not  on  account  of  the 
profit  obtained  by  allowing  them  to  remain  in 
that  state,  but  entirely  because  they  will  not  pay 
for  ploughing,  unless  freshened  and  invigorated 
by  grass*  The  most  suitable  way  of  accomplish- 
mg  these  objects  is  to  understock ;  for  the  extent 
of  improvement  by  grass,  upon  such  soils  as 
those  alluded  to,  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  way 
in  which  they  are  depastured.  If  eaten  bare,  and 
left  exposed  to  a  hot  sun,  or  a  scourging  wind, 
the  roots  of  the  plants  are  enfeebled,  and  pre- 
■^nted  from  flourishing^  whilst  the  surface,  de- 
prived of  a  cover  whereby  it  may  be  warmed  and 
fructified,  continues  equally  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive as  when  the  grasses  were  originally  sown. 
Another  evil  of  overstocking  such  soils,  and  that 
not  a  trifling  one,  is  that,  whenever  artificial 
grasses  become  languid  and  feeble,  their  place  is 
supplied  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Moor- 
fog,  that  bane  of  grass  upon  thin  soils,  is  sure  to 
take  possession  of  the  surface,  and  to  put  the 
ground  into  a  worse  condition  when  ploughing 
is  again  attempted,  than  it  was  when  grass-seeds 
were  sown. 

Vol.  II.  M 
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FitOM  these  things,  it  will  appear  that  a  coHs}- 
derable  share  of  judgment  is  required  to  manage 
grass-land^  So  that  the  soil  may  be  improved,  and 
the  occupier  benefited;  The  last  object  cannot 
be  accomplished  if  the  first  is  neglected  ;  hence 
it  often  happens,  that  the  grazing  trade  becomes 
a  bad  one  when  in  the  hands  of  injudicious  per- 
sons. The  radical  error  lies  in  overstocking  j 
and  it  is  even  attended  with  great  risk  to  stock 
any  way  fully,  till  the  nature  of  each  season  is  in 
some  measure  ascertained;  From  inattention  to 
these  matters,  a  crop  of  grass  may  be  consumed^ 
without  benefiting  the  owner  one-half  so  much 
as  it  might  have  done  under  different  manage- 
ment. Nay,  in  some  instances,  grass  has  been 
lost  altogether  by  overstocking,  the  cattle  depas- 
tured thereon  being  little  if  at  all  improved  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  To  keep  a  full  bite  is  the 
maxim  of  etery  good  grazier  ;  but  this  cannot 
be  obtained  without  understocking,  because  an 
adverse  season  may  come  on,  and  blast  the  fair- 
est prospect 

Upon  thin  soils  of  eveiy  description,  sheep  arc 
a  safer  stock  than  black  cattle,  because  the  former 
will  thrive  where  the  latter  will  starve.     An  an- 
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nual  stock  may  also  be  considered  as  preferable 
to  a  breeding  or  standing  one  in  all  low  country 
districts  j  and  perhaps  reaving  of  lambs  for  the 
butcher,  and  feeding  the  dams  afterwards,  is  the 
most  profitable  way  of  keeping  sheep.  These 
things,  however,  will  be  treated  of  with  more 
propriety  in  the  next  chapter* 


SECT*  IV. 


On  Breaking  up  old  Ct'ais  Land  by  the  Plough,  and 
the  most  prQpir  Way  of  managing  it  afterwards* 

There  is  Hot  a  single  branch  of  rural  prac- 
tice in  which  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  are 
more  defective  than  the  culture  of  old  grass-land 
when  broken  up  by  the  plough,  or  one  where 
greater  improvement  may  be  intrdduced,  than  in 
the  processes  necessary  before  the  grass-roots  are 
sufficiently  destroyed,    so   that  crops  of  grain 

Ms 
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and  artificial  grasses  may  be  successfully  culd- 
vatei.  By  old  grass-land  we  mean  land  that  has 
remained  in  that  state  for  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  or 
a  greater  number  of  years  without  being  turned 
up  by  I  he  plough  Grass  of  these  ages  rarely 
falls  to  be  broken  up  by  many  farmers,  and  those 
who  are  concerned  in  that  process  seldom  have 
an  <;,«  port  unity  of  repeating  any  improvement 
made  during  the  course  of  their  first  attempt  to 
cultivate  old  grass  land.  Hence,  though  few 
branches  of  husbandry  afford  room  for  more  suc- 
cessful cultivation  than  the  breaking  up  of  old 
grass  lands  ;  yet  it  generally  happens  that  those 
so  X  ngaged  seldom  gain  much  profit  to  them- 
selves, or  convey  any  benefit  to  the  land  under 
their  management.  It  is  presumed  that,  to  the 
imperfect  mode  of  culture  often  practised  when 
the  plough  was  introduced  into  old  grass  lands, 
may  be  attributed  the  strong  antipathy  which  in- 
fluences the  majority  of  proprietors  (English  ones 
especially)  against  renovating  them  by  tillage.  In 
fact,  it  is  consistent  with  our  personal  knowledge, 
that  many  fields  of  such  land  have  been  consider- 
ably injured  in  consequence  of  the  plough  being 
used,  entirely  owing  to  the  proper  mode  of  de- 
stroying the  aboriginal  inhabitants  being  omitted. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  antipathy  of  pro- 
prietors against  breaking  up  grass  lands,  need 
not  excite  surprise.  A  field  of  old  giass  is  a 
treasure  which  deserves  to  be  guarded,  and  ought 
not  to  be  wantonly  broken  up,  unless  it  can  be 
shewn,  that  the  introduction  of  tillage  will  not 
deteriorate  its  value,  or  lessen  its  ability  to  carry 
good  crops  of  grass  afterwards.  The  object  of 
this  Section  is,  therefore,  to  shew,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly practicable  to  plough  such  lands  without 
dissipating  the  treasure  contained  in  them,  and 
to  restore  them  to  grass,  after  carrying  a  round 
of  crops,  and  being  cleaned  by  bare  summer  fal- 
low or  drilled  turnips,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  soils  respectively,  or  to  the  climate  in 
which  they  are  situated,  and  other  local  circum- 
stances. Ploughing  the  land  at  proper  intervals 
will  never  reduce  the  natural  value  of  any  land, 
provided  the  management  in  the  interim  is  well 
executed. 

■  Land  which  has  lain  for  a  considerable  time 
in  grass,  is,  in  every  situation,  brought  with  dif- 
ficulty into  a  proper  arable  state ;  because  the 
roots  of  the  natural  grasses  retain  such  a  hold 
of  the  soil,  that  artificial  plants  cannot  either 
M3 
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thrive  or  prove  productive,  till  the  former  are 
completely  eradicated  or  destroyed.  This  diffi- 
culty prevails  in  different  degrees,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  cultivated ;  for,  upon  soils 
of  a  light  or  mellow  nature,  grass  roots  may  be 
destroyed  with  greater  facility,  and  com  crops 
gained  for  a  series  of  years  at  much  less  expense 
than  is  practicable  upon  soils  that  are  composed 
of  cliiy,  or  incumbent  upon  a  retentive  bottom. 
But,  though  com  crops  may,  in  the  first  instance, 
t>e  easier  cultivated  upon  some  soils  than  upon 
others ;  yet  no  soil  whatever  can  be  successfully 
restored  to  grass  in  a  suitable  manner,  without 
being  previously  completely  summer  fallowed, 
or  sufficiently  cleaned  by  a  fallow  crop,  accord- 
ing to  its  nature,  and  other  circumstances.  It  is 
from  neglecting  these  radical  operations,  that  the 
conversion  of  grass  land  to  tilbge  so  often  proves 
injurious  both  to  proprietors  and  occupiers.  The 
general  richness  of  such  lands  holds  out  a  strong 
temptation  to  persist  in  ploughing  till  the  soil  is 
completely  possessed  by  root  weeds.  In  this 
state  it  is  not  one  year  of  summer  fallow  which 
will  clean  them  effectually  ;  of  course,  when  that 
radical  operation  is  administered,  it  too  often 
proves  defective.     What  is  woi"se,  in  many  case^ 
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the  disposition  o  the  soil  to  produce  the  na '^r^d 
grasses  so-retimcs  n  uences  the  possessors  to 
continue  the  ancient  practice  of  allowing  t  to 
seed  itself ;  and,  in  others,  to  dubb  it  with  a 
thick  covering  of  what  is  called  hayseeds,  which 
are  seldom  calculated  to  stock  the  ground  with 
plants  for  returning  a  suitable  produce  The 
good  husbandman  will  not,  however,  follow  any 
of  these  plans.  He  will  fallow  or  clean  the 
ground  broke  up  from  old  grass  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  proper  time  is  generally  in  the  se- 
cond year  immediately  after  a  crop  of  corn  has 
been  taken.  By  taking  one  corn  crop,  which  serves 
to  rot  the  surface  grasses,  and  fallowing  in  the  se- 
cond year,  when  these  grasses  are  in  a  weak  and 
debilitated  state,  he  can  with  ease  put  the  ground 
into  a  husbandman-like  condition ;  and,  by  fallow- 
ing a  second  time  after  four  or  six  crops  of  grain 
have  been  taken,  the  ground  will  be  brought  in- 
to the  most  appropriate  condition  for  being  seed- 
ed with  grasses,  and  of  producing  double  the 
quantity  of  food  for  cattle  or  sheep  as  could  be 
procured  from  it  previous  to  its  renovation  by 
tillage. 

M  4 
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In  order  that  our  sentiments  on  these  impor- 
tant matters  may  be  perfectly  comprehended,  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  entering  at  some  length 
upon  the  several  processes  requisite,  from  break- 
ing up  the  ground  in  the  first  instance,  till  it  is 
again  restored  to  grass,  and  also  of  speaking  up- 
on these  processes  as  applicable  to  different  soils  ; 
for  what  is  good  management  upon  one  variety 
of  soil,  may  deserve  a  different  character  when 
applied  to  another.  It  is  in  such  matters  that 
theorists  chiefly  act  erroneously  ;  for,  like  the 
physician  in  the  play,  these  gentlemen  too  often 
bleed  the  westward,  and  jalap  the  eastward,  in- 
discriminately, without  investigating  the  situation 
of  the  patient,  or  ascertaining  whether  these  re- 
medies ought  to  be  administered, 

We  shall  first  treat  of  clay  soils,  because  this 
variety  extensively  prevails  in  Britain  ;  and  with 
them  may  be  included  all  these  soils  incumbent 
upon  a  retentive  bottom,  and  which  of  course 
may  be  considered  as  too  wet  for  allowing  turnip 
husbandry  to  be  exercised  with  advantage. 

EvEuy  variety  of  clay  is  difficult  to  cultivate, 
though  in  favourable  seasons,  under  the  manage^ 
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ment  of  an  expert  cultivator,  some  of  them  are 
more  productive  than  the  richest  free  soil.  The 
grain  produced  upon  clay  land  is  generally  of  good 
quality,  and  wheat  may  be  there  raised  to  a  great- 
er extent  -  than  is  practicable  upon  light  lands. 
The  management,  however,  of  clays  is  always 
expensive,  and,  in  particular  years,  crops  are  ex- 
posed to  much  hazard  and  danger.  Hence,  less 
rent  can  be  paid  from  them  in  proportion  to  the 
gross  value  of  produce,  than  from  soils  of  a  less 
expensive  and  hazardous  nature. 

No  kind  of  soil  requires  to  be  oftener  re- 
novated by  the  plough  than  clay,  especially 
if  it  be  of  a  thin  nature.  The  best  grass  is 
always  obtained  in  the  first  year  after  be- 
ing sown  down,  while  the  roots  are  creep- 
ing upon  the  surface,  and  not  obstructed  by 
the  poverty  or  sterility  of  the  sub-soil.  Rich 
clays  will  progressively  improve  while  kept  in 
grass,  though  in  an  inferior  degree  to  those  soils 
of  a  drier  and  less  obstinate  nature.  Hence,  the 
great  propriety  of  exercising  alternate  husbandry 
upon  clay  soils;  in  other  words,  of- breaking 
them  frequently  up  with  the  plough,  and  restore 
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ing  them  again  to  grass,  after  being  cropped  for 
five  or  si^  years, 

Whfn  grass  land  of  a  clay  soil  is  converted 
to  tillage,  jhe  first  crop,  in  every  case,  ou;^ht  to 
be  oats  ;  there  being  no  other  grain  that  forages 
so  well,  consequently  none  that  makes  a  greater 
return  of  produce  at  the  outset,  when  the  sur- 
face is  obstinate,  and  the  natural  grasses  unsub- 
dued. To  procure  a  full  crop,  bofh  good  plough- 
ing and  plentiful  harrowing  are  necessary.  The 
plough  should  go  deep,  lay  the  furrow  well  over, 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  it  with  a  strong  shoul- 
der, so  that  the  harrow  may  have  a  face  to  work 
vpon.  In  harrowing,  the  horses  ought  to  be 
driven  lengthwise,  till  the  surface  is  in  some  mea- 
sure broken,  when  cross  harrowing  may  be  re- 
sorted to.  We  have  frequently  seen  old  grass 
land  that  required  eight  or  nine  double  times  of 
the  harrows  befpre  it  could  be  considered  as  in 
any  thing  like  a  finished  state  ;  but  this  seldom 
happens,  unless  in  seasons  when  little  frosr  is  ob- 
tained, or  where  the  surface  is  strongly  bound 
with  grass  roots  and  other  rubbish. 
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The  most  advantageous  practice  is  to  summer 
fallow  all  such  lands  in  the  second  year,  and  this 
practice  is  decisively  recommended  as  being  most 
conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  and  the 
future  management  of  the  ground.  Repeated 
trials  confirm  the  sentiments  formed  on  this  point ; 
and  we  are  fully  satisfied,  that  heavy  land  cannot 
be  brought  into  a  right  cultivable  state,  or  corn 
crops  successfully  raised,  unless  this  radical  mea- 
sure is  resorted  to.  Besides,  the  grub-worm  is 
often  a  dangerous  foe  to  corn  crops  on  clay  soils 
newly  broken  up  from  grass,  especially  in  the 
second  and  third  year,  and  indeed  during  every 
subsequent  year  till  the  land  is  fallowed ;  and 
we  know  no  other  piethod  of  extirpating  this  mis- 
chievous insect,  but  by  repeatedly  ploughing  the 
ground  in  the  summer  months,  or  paring  and 
burning  the  surface.  Another  circumstance 
which  renders  an  early  fallow  highly  necessary, 
is  the  quantity  of  thistles  and  other  rubbish  usu- 
ally infesting  grass  land,  which,  if  allowed  to  re- 
main 4ndestroyed,  will  effectually  prevent  artifi- 
cial crops  from  thriving.  It  must  also  be  added, 
that  the  fallow  should  be  executed  in  the  most 
perfect  style ;  perhaps  seven  or  eight  furrows 
may  be  required,  with  rolling,  harrowing,  and 
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hand-picking,  till  the  soil  is  sufficiently  cleaned 
and  pulverized.  A  dressing  with  lime  will  )lso 
be  highly  advantageous,  as  all  old  grass  land, 
when  first  ploughed,  is  eminently  benefited  by 
calcareous  matter.  Dung  will  rarely  be  requir- 
ed in  the  first  instance,  the  quantity  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  accumulated  in  former 
years  being  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  growth 
of  plants  for  a  considerable  time. 

If  the  several  operations  of  fallowing  are  com- 
pleted in  due  time,  and  the  season  be  favourable, 
wheat  may  be  sown  j  but  if  circumstances  pre- 
vent seed  work  from  being  executed  before  the 
middle  of  October,  it  will  be  better  to  delay  that 
process  till  the  spring  months,  as  all  land  fresh 
broken  up  from  grass,  after  being  completely 
wrought,  is  apt  to  throw  out  the  young  plants, 
unlesss  they  are  well  rooted  before  the  winter 
frosts  set  in.  From  repeated  trials,  February  is 
recommended  as  a  good  month  for  sowing  such 
lands,  when  a  proper  autumnal  season  has  been 
lost ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  chance  of  missing 
good  weather  iil  the  above  month,  we  should  say, 
that  the  sowing  of  wheat  upon  fallows,  under  the 
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circumstances  described,  ought  always  to  be  de- 
layed till  the  arrival  of  the  spring  quarter. 

Afteu  wheat,  beans  drilled  and  horse  hoed 
are  the  most  eligible  crop,  as  the  work  necessary 
will  restore  the  land  to  the  same  good  condition 
in  which  it  was  after  being  summer  fallowed. 
Barley,  with  grass  seeds,  may  follow  the  beans  ; 
though,  as  grass  seeds,  particularly  clovers,  sel* 
dom  thrive  well  upon  land  which  has  been  lately 
depastured  for  a  considerable  time^  we  are  in- 
clined to  recommend  a  second  wheat  crop,  after 
which  that  summer  fallow  should  be  repeated  ; 
and  if  dung  is  applied  in  this  stage,  the  ground 
will  be  in  excellent  order  for  being  seeded  with 
grass,  whether  it  is  sown  with  wheat  or  bar- 
ley, both  these  grains  being  good  step-mothers 
of  grass  seeds. 

According  to  the  above  plan,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  there  is  not  a  piece  of  old  grass  land  in 
the  island  but  what  may  be  safely  broken  up, 
provided  the  several  operations  are  executed  in 
a  husband  man-like  manner.  Nay,  what  is  bet- 
ter, we  are  almost  confident  that  such  land,  af^ 
ter  being  renovated  by  the  plough,  will  carry 
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more  grass  than  it  did  before  aration  was  introdu* 
ced  ;  while  under  tillage,  weighty  crops  of  corn 
may  be  obtained  at  no  greater  expence  than  called 
for  by  the  arable  husbandry  of  the  old  ploughed 
lands.     Further,  as  the  old  arable  lands  are  worn 
out  and  exhausted  by  perpetual  tillage,  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  old  grass  land  would  furnish  an 
opportunity  for  laying  down  the  other  with  grass 
seeds,  and  restoring  them  to  primitive  vigour.  In 
this  way  a  very  large  part  of  British  soil  might 
be  doubled  in  value  ;  at  least  the  quantity  of 
grass  and  corn  raised  thereupon  might  be  vastly 
increased,  and  a  full  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  procured  for  the  people,  without  being  de- 
pendent upon  other  nations,  as  Britain  for  many 
years  has  been,  for  wheat,  oats,  tallow,  butter, 
cheese,  flax,  and  hemp,  articles  which  must  be 
imported  under  the  present  state  of  British  agri- 
culture ;  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of 
them  might  be  cultivated  and  produced  at  home, 
were  due  attention  bestowed  upon  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

We  have  now  stated  our  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  best  mode  of  managing  clay  soils  re- 
cently broken  up  from  old  grass,  and  mentioned 
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some  of  the  numerous  advantages  which  the 
country  would  derive  were  old  grass  land  brought 
under  alternate  husbandry.  It  shall  now  be  our 
business  to  speak  of  other  soils,  particularly 
loams,  which,  being  naturally  most  congenial  to 
the  growth  of  grass,  may  be  considered  as  the 
soil  of  the  great  majority  of  old  grass  lands. 

Loam  consists  of  several  varieties,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  manure  bestowed  in  former 
times,  and  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  on  which  it 
is  incumbent.  Heavy  loam  must  be  treated  in 
every  respect  as  if  it  were  a  clay,  because  it  is 
disqualified  by  nature  from  carrying  a  crop  of 
turnips  with  advantage  ;  but  light  loams,  or  those 
placed  upon  a  dry  bottom,  are  very  fit  for  turnip 
husbandry,  and  therefore  may  be  included  with 
gravels  and  sands,  because  a  similar  rotation  may 
be  practised,  though,  no  doubt,  with  different 
degrees  of  success. 

When  any  of  these  varieties  are  broken  up 
from  old  grass,  the  succeeding  rotation  ought  to 
be  oats,  barley,  turnips,  spring  w^heat,  or  barley, 
according  to  the  time  that  the  turnips  are  con- 
"♦umed.      With  either  of  these  last  mentioned 
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grains,  grasses  ought  to  be  sown,  which  may  re- 
main for  one  year,  when  wheat  may  be  taken, 
and  the  rotation  commence  again  with  a  turnip 
crop.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  explain  why 
barley  is  recommended  as  the  second  crop  of  the 
first  rotation,  because  such  a  recommendation  is 
contrary  to  the  alternate  rules  of  husbandry, 
which,  in  general  cases,  we  wish  should  be  steadi- 
ly adhered  to.  Every  person  acquainted  with 
the  breaking  up  of  old  grass  land  must  be  aware 
that  the  surface  grass,  and  roots  of  different 
kinds,  which  all  land  long  under  grass  is  apt  to 
produce,  will  not  be  destroyed  by  the  culture 
given  to  the  first  crop,  and,  of  course,  be  sensible 
of  the  trouble  and  difficulty  which  attends  the 
working  of  such  land  in  the  second  year.  In  most 
instances,  when  reduced  by  harrowing,  the  land 
may  be  said  to  be  covered  with  such  a  quantity 
of  grass  roots  as  to  render  it  totally  unfit  for 
carrying  a  crop  of  turnips  ;  but,  if  barley  is 
taken  as  a  second  crop,  the  greatest  part  of  these 
roots  will  be  destroyed  by  the  weight  of  the  crop, 
while  the  soil  will  be  greatly  enriched  by  their 
destruction.  It  is  obvious  that  couch  grass  or 
quickens  are  not  included  in  this  description,  for 
such  are  not  to  be  destroyed  in  this  way,  but 
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must  be  gathered  by  the  hand,  otherwise  the 
ground  would  suffer  considerably.  It  is  the  roots 
of  ordinary  pasture  grasses  which  are  alluded  to, 
and  these  undoubtedly  may  be  brought  to  a  state 
of  putrefaction  in  the  way  above  described. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  barley 
on  old  grass  land,  unless  lime  is  applied,  is  usu- 
ally inferior  in  quality  to  what  is  produced  upon 
old  cultivated  land,  yielding  of  course  a  smaller 
produce  than  the  appearance  or  bulk  of  the  crop 
upon  the  ground  would  seem  to  indicate.  In 
fact,  barley  of  good  quality  is  not  to  be  obtained 
"without  an  application  of  calcareous  matter* 

The  third  crop  which  ought  to  be  taken  is  tur- 
nips drilled,  and  completely  hand  and  horse  hoed. 
This  root  may  now  be  raised'with  success,  as  any 
of  the  surface  grasses  which  may  still  remain  in 
life,  will  be  weak  and  feeble,  and  easily  destroyed 
by  the  work  given  to  the  turnip  crop*  The  in- 
tervals of  the  drills  ought  not  to  be  less  than  30 
inches,  which  will  admit  horse  labour  with  effect, 
and  probably  secure  a  weightier  crop  than  could 
be  gained  from  narrower  intervals.  The  reed 
ought  to  be  sown  tolerablv  thick,  perhaps  not 
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less  than  3  lb.  per  acre,  and  the  plants  set  out  af 
8,  10,  or  12  inches  from  each  other,  according 
to  the  earliness  of  the  season,  state  of  the  weather, 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  other  circumstances. 

If  the  turnips  are  consumed  at  a  proper  time, 
say  by  the  first  of  March,  spring  wheat  may  be 
taken  as  the  fourth   crop,  provided  the  weather 
permits  the  land  to  be  duly  harrowed ;  but  fail- 
ing wheat,  barley  may  be  substituted  in  its  place. 
If  the  ground  is  ridged  up  as  the  turnips  are 
consumed,  wheat  may  be  sown  every  day,  taking 
care  to  protect  it  from  rooks  and  pigeons,  who,- 
at  that  season,  often  occasion  considerable  da- 
mage.    Wheat  may  be  sown  with  safety  upon 
well  prepared  land  till  the  end  of  March  ;  but  so 
late  a  time  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  general 
practice.^    Grass  seeds  to  be  sown  with  this  crop, 
and  the  land  to  be  afterwards  pastured  for  one  or 
more  years,,  as  circumstances  may  render  neces- 
sary.    When   broken  up  a  second  time,  oats, 
beans,  and  wheat,  may  follow  in  succession,  and 
the  rotation  be  concluded. 

Having  now  shown  the  most  appropriate  me- 
thods of  introducing  alternate  husbandry  into 
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those  districts  where  old  grass  land  is  prevalent, 
it  remains  to  give  a  general  statement  concerning 
the  advantages  which  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  its  introduction. 

The  first,  and  certainly  a  very  important  ad- 
vantage, resulting  from  ploughing  old  grass 
land,  is,  that  a  full  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  would  be  obtained  by  the  public,  in  conse- 
quence of  thatt  measure.  It  is  computed,  by 
those  versant  in  such  inquiries,  that  good  pasture 
land  does  not  furnish  above  1 2  stones  (  ]  6  lb. 
avoirdupois  each)  of  beef  or  mutton,  per  acre  pet- 
annum,  above  the  weight  of  the  animal  or  ani- 
mals wheri  laid  upon  the  grass ;  which,  upon  th^ 
Supposition  that  a  healthy  person  requires  one 
and  a  half  pound  per  day  to  support  him,  would 
be  consumed  exactly  in  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  days.  If  this  land,  however,  is  converted 
into  tillage,  more  than  triple  the  number  may  be 
fed  upon  its  produce,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing calculations.  Suppose  the  crop  to  be  only 
six  quarters  per  acre,  which  is  a  low  estimate, 
upon  the  lands  under  consideration,  and  that  f6ur 
bushels  are  required  for  seed,  and  six  bushels  to 
the  horses  employed,  there  remains  a  disposable 
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quantity  of  four  quarters  six  bushels,  which,  at 
the  average  weight  of  four  hundred  pounds  per 
quarter,  gives  nineteen  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  bread  com  for  the  use  of  the  people.  If  we 
shall  estimate  that  one-fourth  of  that  weight  goes 
for  pollard,  seeds,  or  waste  in  the  manufactur- 
ing, which  is  a  great  allowance,  the  remainder 
amounts  to  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  weight  of  meal  or  flour  to  be  used  for 
bread  and  other  purposes,  which,  at  three  pounds 
weight  per  head  per  day,  will  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  475  people  for  one  day,  instead  of 
ISj^,  who  procured  food  for  the  same  time,  from 
the  beef  or  mutton  produced  upon  an  acre  of 
•grass  land.  The  comparison  would  still  be  more 
striking,  were  it  extended  to  potatoes  and  other 
esculents,  which,  of  course,  would  form  a  part  of 
every  rotation,  were  convertible  husbandry  intro- 
duced» 

Bur  it  may  be  alleged,  that  a  general  intro- 
duction of  the  alternate  husbandry  would  occa- 
sion a  scarcity  of  butcher  meat,  and  that  an  ex- 
change of  difficulties  would  be  the  consequence 
of  adopting  the  system  recommended.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that,  if  alternate  husbandry 
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was  practised,  the  quantity  of  butcher  meat  would 
be  increased,  to  the  great  advantage  both  of  the 
public  and  individuals.     After  what  has  aheady 
been  repeatedly  urged  in  other  parts  of  this  work, 
it  need  hardly  be  stated,  that  a  considerable  quan- 
tity  of  land   in   England  is  oppressed  by   ti)e 
plough,  and  that  a  great  improvement  would  be 
accomplished    were    it  sown   down  with  grass 
seeds,  and  invigorated  by  pasture,  after  being 
completely  summer  fallowed.     If  the  hke  quan- 
tity of  this  old  tillage  land  was  annually  sown 
witTi  grass  seeds,  as  was  broken  up  from  old  pas- 
ture,  perhaps  one-fourth  more  cattle  and  sheep 
might  be  fed  for  the  butcher  than  practicable  un- 
der the  present  system.     None  but  those  who 
have  tried  it  can  be  sensible  of  the  vast  improve- 
ment made   by  grazing  old  ploughed  larxd.      If 
one  million  of  acres  of  old  tillage  land  were  sown 
down  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  the  like  extent 
of  old  pasture   broken  up,    it    is  probable   that 
an  additional  annual   supply,   not  less  than  two 
millions  of  stones  of  beef  and  mutton,   and  three 
millions  of  quarters  of  grain,  would  thereby   be 
thrown  into  the  public  market.     In  short,  were 
alternate  husbandry  generally  exercised  in  Bri- 
tain, we  are  satisfied  that  double  the  extent  of  its 
N3 
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present  population  might  with  ease  be  maintain- 
ed ;  and  this  might  be  proved  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  by  an  appeal  to  the  quantity  of 
grain  and  butcher  meat  produced  upon  these 
farms  where  that  system  has  been  adopted  and 
followed. 

Anothe  R  advantage  of  great  magnitude  would 
necessarily  be  obtained,  were  the  old  pasture  lands 
converted  to  tillage,  viz.  an  immense  quantity  of 
manures  would  thereby  be  furnished  for  enrich- 
ing the  poorer  soils,    and  ameliorating  the  old 
tillage  fields,  before  they   were  l^id  down  with 
grass  seeds.     Every  three  acres  of  old  grass  land 
broken  up  would  with  ease  furnish  dung  for  one 
acre  ;  consequently  the  ploughing  of  one  million 
of  acres  would  return  dung  for  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  acres  of  barren  or  un- 
productive land,  per  annum^  for  three  or  four  years 
afterwards.     -An  additional  increase  of  one  quar- 
ter and  a  half  of  produce  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  follow  from  the  rnanure  thus  afforded 
to  the  unproductive   lands,   while   the  original 
stock  pf  manure,  like  money  vested  at  compound 
interest,    would  accumulate   and  increase   from 
year  to  year,  till  the  country  was  improved  to  the 
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greatest  degree  which  physical  circumstances  per- 
mitted. 

We  have  been  more  particular  upon  this 
branch  of  our  subject,  than  at  first  sight  may  seem 
to  be  necessary ;  but  an  attentive  examination  of 
the  rural  economy  of  the  sister  kingdom  convin- 
ced us,  that  the  exclusive  system  generally  fol- 
lowed was  attended  with  effects  pernicious  and 
destructive  to  the  public  interest.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  great  body  of  farmers,  in  every  dis- 
trict, are  more  defective  in  the  management  of 
land  newly  broken  up  from  grass,  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  practice,  it  occurred,  that  top 
much,  if  it  was  right  said,  could  not  be  urged  in 
elucidation  of  the  several  processes  that  fall  to  be 
executed  when  convertible  husbandry  is  introdu- 
ced. 

We  cannot  close  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject, without  urging  the  utility  and  advantage 
of  conjoining  live  stock  and  corn  together, 
and  of  making  the  management  of  the  one 
subservient  to  the  growth  of  the  other.  How- 
ever nmch  the  general  system  of  agriculture 
may  haye  been  amended  of  late  years,  there  are 
N3 
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comparatively  few  arable  farms  where  doubl''  the 
quantity  of  Uve  stock  might  not  be  kept,  without 
lessening  the  annual  produce  of  grain.  By  a 
proper  combination  of  green  crops,  such  as  tares 
and  clover  for  summer,  turnips  for  winter,  and 
potatoes  and  ruta  baga  for  spring,  the  tillage 
farmer  may  fatten  a  quantity  of  stock  equal  to 
the  grazier.  No  doubt  a  considerable  capital  is 
required  to  set  such  a  system  on  foot,  besides  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  its  execution ;  but  these 
are  indispensable  requisites  in  every  improved  sys- 
tem. What  we  chiefly  contend  for  is,  that  al- 
ternate husbandry  is  most  beneficial  to  cultiva- 
tors, and  to  the  public  j  that  a  farm  managed 
according  to  its  rules  will  yield  a  greater  quantity 
of  produce  than  if  any  other  syi^tem  is  adopted  j 
that  :1  one-half  of  the  farm  is  kept  under  artid- 
cial  grasses,  and  other  green  crops,  as  much  live 
stock  may  be  supported  and  fattened  upon  their 
produce,  as  if  the  whole  farm  V'as  kept  in  old 
pasture  ;  and  that  the  other  half,  from  the  large 
quantity  of  dung  produced  fro  he  consump- 
tioii  of  green  crops,  w  furnish  as  uch  d  spos- 
ablc  prouuce  for  supp  ying  the  mukcc,  .-^  if  the 
whole  farm  had  been  kept  in  a  regular  ^^equence 
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of  corn  crops.  All  these  advantages  may  be 
gained  by  a  conjunction  of  stock  and  corn  hus- 
bandry ;  and  from  this  conjunction  British  hus- 
bandry mav  be  more  substantially  improved 
than  in  any  other  way. 
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CHAP.  X. 


ON  UVE  STOCK, 


Though  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
are  of  equal  importance  to   the   British  farmer 
with  com  crops,  yet  we  have  few  treatises  con- 
cerning these  animals,  compared  with  the  im- 
mense number  that  have  been  written  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  arable  land,  or  the  crops  produced 
upon  it.     Whether  this  difference  of  attention 
proceeds  from  an  erroneous  preference  of  the 
plough,  or  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  agricul- 
turists respecting  the  properties  of  live  stock,  we 
shall  not  stop  to  determine.     The  fact  is,   how- 
ever, as  we  have  stated  it ;  though,  according  to 
the  present  improved  system  of  farming,  there  is 
such  a  connection  between  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  and  the  bree4ing,  rearing,  and  fattening 
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of  domestic  animals,  that  the  one  cannot  be  ne-r 
fleeted  without  injury  to  the  other. 

Though  little  has  been  written  concerning  thfc 
domestic  animals  of  Britain,  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  improvement  of  those  animals 
has  not  been  neglected  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  studied  like  a  science,  and  carried  into  exe- 
cution with  the  most  sedulous  attention  and  dex-. 
terity.  We  wish  it  coul4  be  stated,  that  one-half 
of  the  care  had  been  applied  to  the  selecting  and 
breeding  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  as  has  been 
displayed  in  selecting  and  breeding  the  best  pro- 
portioned and  most  kindly  feeding  cattle  and 
sheep.  A  comparison  cannot,  however,  be  made 
with  the  slightest  degree  of  success ;  the  exer- 
tions of  the  stock-farmers  having,  in  every  point 
of  view,  far  exceeded  what  has  been  done  by  the 
renters  of  arable  land.  With  cattle  and  sheep 
considerable  improvement  has  therefore  takei^ 
place.  With  horses,  those  of  the  racing  kind  ex- 
cepted, there  has  been  little  improvement ;  and, 
as  to  swine,  an  animal  of  great  benefit  to  the 
farmer,  in  consuming  offal  which  would  other- 
wise be  of  no  value,  matters  remain  pretty  much 
pn  their  former  footing. 
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Havixg  made  these  general  remarks,  we  pro- 
ceed to  illustrate  the  several  sections  of  this  chap- 
ter. These,  of  course,  are  limited  to  the  four 
kinds  of  animals  already  mentioned  ;  and  on  each 
of  these  we  shall  treat  at  some  length,  consider- 
ing the  live  stock  of  Britain  to  be  a  subject  of 
vast  importance  to  the  national  welfare,  when 
the  demand  for  horses  is  so  extensive,  and  a  full 
supply  of  butcher  meat  so  necessary  for  public 
comfort  and  luxury. 


SECTION  I. 


Of  Horses. 


The  ingenious  and  well  informed  Mr  Culley 
is  of  opinion  that  there  are  three  distinct  breeds 
of  horses  in  the  island,  viz.  the  heavy  Blacks,  the 
Racers,  and  the  Shetland  Ponies.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  there  are  many  more,  though  it  is 
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not  easy  to  say  any  thing  about  the  origin  of  these 
breeds,  and  whether  rhey  have  been  occasioned 
by  crosses  at  different  periods,  till  a  new  breed  or 
variety  was  actually  produced.  The  horses  in 
the  low-country  districts  of  Scotland  are  evidently 
of  many  breeds  j  and,  from  what  we  have  seen  in 
England,  the  breeds  are  innumerable  ;  and  in 
shape,  size,  action,  and  other  properties,  are  as 
incongruous  and  separate  as  the  breeds  of  sheep 
in  the  different  districts.  What  a  difference,  for 
instance,  is  there  between  the  Suffolk  Punches 
and  the  Cleveland  Bays  ?  If  the  latter  are  com- 
pared with  the  Northamptonshire  horses,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  there  is  the  slightest  affinity, 
as  to  size,  shape,  and  action  ;  and  the  most  that 
can  be  advanced  is,  that  both  belong  to  the  tribe 
of  animals  called  horses.  Again,-  view  the  Welsh 
horses,  a  hardy  breed,  no  doubt,  though  of  a  size 
capable  of  being  contained  in  the  inside  of  a 
Northamptonshire  animal.  In  short,  so  many 
breeds  prevail  in  the  island,  and  these  are  so  frit- 
tered down  and  intermixed,  that  it  is  hardly  prac- 
ticable to  distinguish  the  source  from  which  each 
prox:eeded.  That  there  are  good  horses  in  all 
breeds  is  indisputable  j  and  the  object  of  the 
farmer  is  therefore  to  select  such  as  are  best  (\u^i- 
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lifted  for  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  appro- 
priated. For  the  ploHgh,  both  strength  and  agi- 
lity are  required  ;  a  dash  of  blood,  therefore,  is 
not  disadvantageous. 

It  is  not  size  that  confers  strength,  the  largest 
horses  being  often  soonest  worn  out.  A  clever 
step,  an  easy  movement,  and  a  good  temper,  are 
qualities  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  working 
horse ;  and  the  possession  of  them  is  of  more 
avail  than  big  bones,  long  legs,  and  a  lumpy  car- 
case. To  feed  well  is  also  a  property  of  great  va- 
lue ;  and  this  property,  as  all  judges  know,  de- 
pends much  upon  the  shape  of  the  barrel,  deep- 
ness of  chest,  strength  of  back,  and  size  of  the 
hips  or  hooks  with  which  the  animal  is  furnished^i 
If  straight  in  the  back,  and  not  over  short,  high 
in  the  ribs,  and  with  hooks  close  and  round,  the 
animal  is  generally  hardy,  capable  of  undergoing 
a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  without  lessening  his  appe- 
tite, or  impairing  his  working  powers  ;  whereas 
horses  that  are  sharp  pointed,  flat  ribbed,  hollow 
backed,  and  wide  set  in  the  hooks,  are  usually 
bad  feeders,  and  soon  done  up  when  put  to  hard 
work.  The  moment  that  a  horse  loses  appetite, 
he  must  suffer  by  hard  labour  ;  it  is  therefore  a 
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matter  of  serious  consideration  to  breed  only 
from  the  hardy  and  well-proportioned  tribes; 
these  being  supported  at  the  least  expence,  and 
capable  of  undergoing,  without  injury,  a  degree 
of  labour  which  would  disable  those  of  a  differ- 
ent constitution. 

TsK  value  of  horses  being  now  much  more 
augmented  than  that  of  other  animals,  it  appears' 
that  greater  encouragement  is  thereby  offered  for 
breeding  the  best  sorts  than  was  formerly  the  case^ 
and  that  regular  breeding  farms  would  be  of  be- 
nefit  to  the  public^  and  advantageous  to  those" 
concerned  in  them.     Hitherto,  it  has  been  usual 
to  work  breeding  mares  through  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year,  laying  them  aside  only  for  a  week 
or  two  before  foaling,  and  during  the  summer 
season,  when  giving  suck  to  the  young  foal.     In' 
this  way,  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  mother 
is  not  only  weakened,  but  the  size  and  powers  of 
the  foal  stand   a   great  chance  of  being  dimi- 
nished, by  the  exertions  of  the  mother  when  kept 
at  work.     Under  these  impressions,  we  are  le<i 
to  consider  the  working  of  breeding  mares  as  an 
unpiofitable  practice.    Were  they  suffered  to  re- 
main at  ease,  to  roam  upon  coarse  pastures,  where 
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shades  were  erected  in  which  they  might  find 
shelter  during  inclement  weather,  we  are  almost 
certain  that  their  progeny  would  enter  upon  ac- 
tion with  increased  abilities.  The  expence  of  a 
breeding  mare  kept  in  this  way  would  not  be 
great,  whilst  the  advantages  would  be  innumer- 
able. But,  were  the  expence  even  greater  than  is 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  superiority  of 
the  stock  thus  produced  would  much  more  than 
compensate  it.  A  pound  of  horse-flesh  is  more 
than  double  the  value  of  that  of  neat  cattle  and 
sheep  ;  and  being  as  easily  reared  and  produced  as 
the  others,  great  encouragement  is  thus  offered 
for  carrying  on  the  bneding  trade  as  a  separate 
establishment.  It  is  highly  inconvenient  for  corn 
farmers  to  want  the  use  of  any  part  of  their 
working  stock  during  the  sunmier  season  ;  the 
plan,  therefore,  xh.n  we  have  recommended, 
seems  well  calculated  to  avoid  every  inconveni- 
ence of  this  naiure,  and  to  place  the  breeding 
trade  upon  a  .  opjr  footing.  In  short,  we  are 
satisfied,  that  unless  some  such  plan  is  adopted, 
breeding  can  never  succeed  in  the  arable  dis- 
tricts, though  ir  Is  evidently  in  the  power  of  i  v«.ry 
farmer  so  situated  to  breed  horses  with  the  same 
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facility  as  he  breeds  cattle  and  sheep,  were  the 
like  measures  resorted  to. 

Horses  are  generally  put  to  work  when  five 
years  of  age,  though  it  is  probable  they  might 
be  worked  a  year  sooner,  were  the  same  atten- 
tion paid  to  their  keeping  as  is  bestowed  by  the 
improved  breeders  of  cattle  and  sheep.  We  are 
not  advocates  for  giving  much  grain  to  young 
horses,  thinking  it  expensive,  and  not  so  condu- 
cive to  their  health  as  to  support  them  on  green 
food.  In  the  winter  and  spring  months,  a  few 
turnips  are  eminently  beneficial  to  young  horses, 
by  keeping  their  blood  in  good  order,  swelling 
their  bone,  and  hastening  their  growth.  A  plen- 
tiful supply  of  grass  in  summer  ought  always  to 
be  allowed,  as  their  condition  through  the  win- 
ter depends  grqatly  upon  that  circumstance.  It 
deserves  attention,  that  flesh  once  gained  ought 
never  to  be  lost,  but  that  every  animal  whatever 
should  be  kept  in  a  progressive  state  of  improve- 
ment, and  not  suffered  to  take  a  retrogade  course, 
which  afterwards  must  be  made  up  by  extra 
feeding,  or  a  loss  be  sustained,  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  retrogradation  that  has  oc- 
curred. 
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The  diseases  ot  hoises  are  numerous,  gene-^ 
rally  violent,  soon  reaching  a  crisis,  and  often 
mortal,  unless  taken  at  the  beginning.  The  most 
fatal  of  these  are  disorders  provincially  called 
Z»rt/^,  or  cholics,  arising,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
from  an  accumulation  of  excrement  in  the  intes- 
tines. The  symptoms  of  this  disorder  scarcely 
require  description ;  cold  dew  at  the  ear-roots 
and  flanks,  frequent  pointing  to  the  seat  of  com- 
plaint, and  a  desire  to  lie  down  and  roll ;  sudden 
rising,  and  great  agitation.  To  obtain  a  cure  re- 
quires prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  and  plenty 
of  assistance  to  conduct  them.  A  separate  stable 
or  outhouse,  well  littered  with  straw,  is  necessary, 
so  that  the  horse  may  have  room  to  roll  himself 
without  injury.  A  man  should  attend  the  head, 
th^t  it  be  not  beat  against  the  pavement  or  wall ; 
another  to  rub  the  belly  at  every  quiet  interval, 
which  is  a  more  effectual  help  than  is  generally 
imagined.  Bleed  in  the  neck  veins  if  possible  j 
and,  whilst  medical  remedies  are  preparing,  walk 
the  horse  about,  but  do  not,  on  any  pretence, 
drive  him  so  fast  as  to  harass  him.  Back  rake  him 
with  a  small  hand,  well  oiled,  and  give  the  com- 
mon gruel  glyster  of  oil  :.nd  salt ;  pour  down  by 
ihe  moutn  some  gruel,  nuxed  with  a  glass  or  two 
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of  Geneva,  and  and  half  in  ounce  of  beat  salt- 
petre ;  keep  the  horse  on  his  legs  if  possible,  and 
exercise  him  in  a  moderate  manner.  These  re- 
medies are  generally  successful,  when  applied  in 
time,  but  a  few  hours  delay  is  commonly  fatal  ; 
the  poor  animal  generally  falling  a  sacrifice  to 
this  dreadful  and  excruciating  disorder. 

The  flatulent,  or  wind  cholic,  is  known  by  a 
great  fulness  and  tension  of  the  belly,  from  rare- 
faction of  the  air  contained  in  the  intestines,  and 
frequently  by  the  strangury  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  the  straight  gut  upon  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  This  last  is  denoted  by  the  horse  roll- 
ing on  his  back,  and  attempting  to  stale.  The 
method  of  cure  plainly  consists  in  a  speedy  ad- 
ministering of  diuretic  and  laxative  medicines, 
both  in  the  form  of  glysters,  and  by  the  mouth. 
Opiates  for  allaying  the  pain  may  also  be  used ; 
but  much  attention  is  required  for  regulating  the 
quantity,  and  hitting  the  critical,  period  when 
they  should  be  administered.  If  the  opiate  is  too 
weak,  the  pain  will  be  augmented  ;  and,  if  too 
powerful,  death  will  be  hastened.  Another  spe- 
cies of  cholic  is  the  inflammatory  or  red  one, 
supposed  to  originate  in  some  internal  injury, 
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brought  on  by  overstrained  exertion.  The  flatu- 
lent or  spasmodic  cholic  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent with  horses ;  and  it  is  in  treating  this  spe- 
cies that  common  farriers  do  most  mischief.  In 
fact,  to  ascertain  the  specific  disorder,  and  find 
out  the  proper  remedies,  requires  a  greater  share 
of  knowledge  and  judgment  than  usually  be- 
longs to  common  farriers.  To  learn  veterinaiy 
science  requires  years  of  study,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tice ;  and  to  the  want  of  these  requisites  may  be 
attributed  the  general  ignorance  of  country  prac- 
titioners. 

We  have  mentioned  the  prominent  diseases 
which  cut  off  horses  ;  but  it  is  out  of  our  way  to 
analyse  and  describe  the  catalogue  of  disorders 
to  which  that  useful  animal  is  exposed  ;  it  may 
however  be  added,  that  cold  or  catarrh  seems  to 
be  the  proximate  cause  of  most  of  them.  This 
cold  is  either  general  or  epidemic,  producing  fe- 
ver, glanders,  rhe  umatism,  asthma,  broken  wind, 
pleurisy,  and  often  disorders  in  the  intestines. 
To  avoid  the  proximate  cause  of  these  evils,  re- 
gular treatment  seems  to  be  the  surest  course. 
The  kind  of  treatment  which  deserves  this  cha- 
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racter  is,  never  to  heat  nor  fatigue  horses  more 
than  is  necessary  ;  and  if  they  are  at  any  time 
overheated  and  fatigued,  to  cool  them  in  a  gra- 
dual manner,  rubbing  them  well  down,  so  that 
perspiration  may  not  be  obstructed,  and  adminis- 
tering a  warm  mash  of  boiled  food,  so  that  the 
intestines  may  be  kept  open,  and  the  consequent 
disorders  avoided.  The  horse  is  a  most  useful 
animal,  and  deserves  to  be  treated  with  every  de- 
gree of  care.  Laying  that  consideration  aside.  It 
is  an  object  of  importance  to  every  farmer  to 
have  his  working  stock  preserved  in  a  sound, 
able,  and  healthy  condition,  as  his  prosperity  and 
success  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  their  ca- 
pability of  performing  rural  labour  with  dispatch. 
To  be  often  in  the  market  is  an  expensive  trade ; 
and  the  only  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  feed  horses  re- 
gularly, and  to  exceed,  as  seldom  as  possible, 
their  ordinary  working  hours.  Good  stable  ma- 
nagement is  also  of  essential  service  to  promote 
the  health  of  the  animals ;  and  this  every  farmer 
should  attend  to  with  a  degree  of  diligence  pro- 
portional to  the  concomitant  advantages* 
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SECT.    II. 


Of  Neat  Cattle, 


Of  this  species  of  domestic  animals  we  have 
various  breeds,  though  the  whole  may  be  ar- 
ranged into  lour  classes  :  1 .  The  short  homed  ; 
2.  The  long  horned,  or  Lancashire  ;  3.  The 
Galloway  or  polled  breed  ;  4.  The  Kyloes,  or 
Highland  breed.  1  hough  the  several  breeds 
may  with  propriety  be  classed  in  this  way,  yet  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  the  breeds  so  classed 
are  in  every  respect  alike  in  size,  shape,  and  dis- 
position to  fatten.  In  each  of  these  circumstan- 
ces the  last  mentioned  class,  in  particular,  are 
widely  different  j  for  the  West  Highland  cattle 
have  separate  properties  from  those  reared  in  the 
Northern  districts  j  while,  again,  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  both  these  and  the  breed 
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which  prevails  in  the  shires  of  Banff  und  Aber- 
deen. The  very  texture  and  appearance  of  the 
perfect  article  are  dissimilar ;  though  these  things 
may  depend  as  much  upon  the  mode  of  feeding 
when  young,  a^  tipon  the  original  constitution 
of  the  animal. 


On  Short-homed  Cattle. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  short-horned 
cattle  are  not  a  native  British  breed,  but  one  im- 
ported from  the  continent;  because  they  are 
chiefly  found  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  in  many 
places  retain  at  this  day  the  name  of  Dutch  cat- 
tle. This  breed  differs  from  others,  in  the  short- 
ness of  horns,  and  in  being  wider  and  thicker 
in  their  form  or  mould,  consequently  feeding  to 
the  most  weight,  and  yielding  the  greatest  quan- 
tity  of  tallow.  With  regard  to  constitution, 
they  are  not  so  hardy  as  the  long-horned  cattle, 
being  thinner  in  the  skin  or  hide,  and  requiring 
better  food.  They  excel,  however,  in  three  va- 
luable particulars,  viz.  in  affording  the  greatest 
quantity  of  beef,  butter,  and  milk.  This  breed, 
like  all  others,  is  better  or  worse  in  different  dis- 
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tricts,  according  to  the  attention  of  the  breeders. 
In  Lincolnshire  they  are  in  general  more  subject 
to  Iyer  or  black  flesh  than  ihcy  are  in  the  dis- 
tricts which  lie  farther  to  the  north  ;  and  this 
evil  was  originally  introduced  by  an  importation 
of  a  bad  sort  of  bulls  from  Holland,  by  persons 
who  desired  to  improve  the  breed,  but  were  not 
possessed  of  skill  requisite  for  making  a  suitable 
selection.  The  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  ri- 
cer  Tees,  contains  the  short  homed  breed  in  per- 
fection. The  usual  management  there,  is  to  give 
hay  and  turnip  in  the  first  winter,  coarse  pasture 
through  the  following  summer,  straw  in  the  fold- 
yard  and  a  few  turnips  in  the  second  winter, 
good  pasture  in  the  second  summer,  and  as  many 
turnips  as  they  can  eat  in  the  third  winter,  when 
they  are  treated,  in  every  respect,  as  fattening 
cattle. 

The  Sussex,  Hereford,  and  Devon  cattle,  are 
varieties  of  the  short  homed  breed,  though  pro- 
bably with  a  little  dash  of  the  Lancashire  blood. 
They  are  generally  of  a  red  colour,  fine  in  the 
bone,  clean  in  the  neck,  horns  bent  upwards,  ge- 
nerally well  made  in  the  hind  quarters,  wide 
agross  the  hips,  rump,  and  sirloin,  but  narrow  on 
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the  chine.  These  breeds  are  often  used  for  work, 
and,  when  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  are  turned 
9fF  for  feeding. 


On  the  Lancashire,  or  long-horned  Cattle. 

The  Lancashire,  or  long-horned  breed,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  every  other  by  length  of  horns, 
thickness  of  skin,  large  size  of  hoof,  and  coarse- 
ness of  neck.  These  cattle  are  deeper  in  the  fore, 
and  lighter  in  the  hind  quarter,  than  other 
breeds ;  likewise  narrower  in  shape,  than  the 
short-horned,  though  better  weighers  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size.  Cows  of  this  kind  are  not 
good  milkers ;  but  the  milk  which  they  produce 
yields  cream  in  greater  abundance,  and  of  a  rich- 
er quality,  than  what  is  got  from  short-horned 
cows. 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  long- 
horned  cattle  are  the  native  or  original  breed  of 
the  island  j  but  this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be 
ascertained.  Lancashire,  and  the  western  parts 
of  Yorkshire,  have  long  been  considered  as  the 
mother  district  of  this  breed,  though  now  spread 
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over  many  of  the  midland  counties.  Long-hom- 
ed cattle,  however,  are  usually  viewed  as  dull 
feeders ;  and,  when  used  in  the  dairy,  give  less 
milk  than  the  short-horned  kind.  By  Mr  Bake- 
well  and  others^  much  improvement  was  made 
with  long-homed  cattle.  That  enterprising  and 
judicious  breeder  searched  the  northern  district 
for  the  best  bulls,  as  he  did  Lincolnshire  for 
rams ;  and,  owing  to  his  exertions,  something 
like  a  new  breed  was  created.  The  variety  which 
Mr  Bakewell  bred  diflfers  from  other  long  horn- 
ed cattle,  in  having  very  fine,  clean,  small  bones 
in  their  legs,  and  thinner  hides.  They  are  also 
of  less  size,  and  rounder  in  the  carcase  than  the 
old  long  horned  breed,  which  generally  were  ill 
formed,  big  boned,  flat  ribbed,  and  in  short  a 
very  unsightly  sort  of  cattle. 


Oh  the  Polled,  or  Galloivay  Cattle. 

The  Galloway  cattle,  though  less  in  weight 
than  those  already  treated  of,  sell  higher  in 
Smithfield  market,  per  stone,  than  any  other 
breed,  owing  to  the  fat  being  laid  upon  the  most 
valuable  parts  j  which  seems  to  be  a  quality  of 
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the  greatest  excellence,  when  the  value  of  feed- 
ing cattle  is  to  be  ascertained.     As  their  name 
denotes,  they  are  without  horns  j  a  circumstance 
which   puzzled  the  learned  Dr  Johnson,  who 
was  greatly  at  a  loss  whether  to  assign  the  defi- 
ciency to  a  natural  or  an  artificial  cause.     The 
hides  of  this  breed  are  not  so  thick  as  those  of 
the  long-horned,  nor  so  thin  as  those  of  the 
short-horned  breed  ;  but  their  beef  is  well  marb- 
led or  mixed  with  fat ;  and  therefore,  in  point  of 
quality,  much  superior  to  that  of  either.     Hence 
the  demand  for  Galloway  cattle  is  always  very 
considerable ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  one  of  these  little  bullocks  sell  for  as  much 
money  in  Smithfield  as  a  Lincolnshire  ox  of  dou- 
ble its  weight.    The  cows  of  this  breed  are  good 
milkers,  and  the  milk  which  they  yield  is  of  a 
very-  rich  quality.    Several  unsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  amend  this  breed,  by  cross- 
ing with  bulls  from  other  counties  ;  but  the  re- 
sult has  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  real  origi- 
nal polled  breed  can  only  be  preserved  in  perfec- 
tion by  selecting  bulls  at  home,  of  the  best  fi- 
gure and   properties.     By  these   attempts,   the 
breed  has,  in  some  respects,  been  injured  ;  though 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  measures  recent- 
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ly  taken  will  soon  restore  it  to  its  original  purity 
and  perfection. 

The  Suffolk  duns  are  said  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  Galloway  breed.  Cows  of  this  kind  are  par- 
ticularly calculated  for  dairy  management,  giving 
a  great  quantity  of  milk,  and  producing  butter  of 
the  finest  quality.  Suffolk  butter  is  well  known 
to  be  the  richest  in  the  island  ;  though  it  is  a  cu- 
rious  circumstance,  that  the  cheese  of  that  dis- 
trict is  the  poorest  of  any  made  in  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 


On  the  Kyloe^  or  Highland  Breed* 

The  variety  of  this  breed  which  prevails  in 
Argyleshire,  and  several  of  the  Western  islands, 
has  all  the  properties  possessed  by  the  Galloway 
cattle,  so  far  as  respects  the  quality  of  beef; 
though,  having  horns,  a  rougher  pile  or  coat  of 
hair,  and  being  differently  proportioned,  they  are 
evidently  a  distinct  breed.  The  Argyleshire 
cattle  of  the  right  sort  always  sell  nearly  as  high 
as  the  Galloways,  and  are  much  in  demand  with 
those  who  fatten  well,  or  wish  to  present  the 
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best  Stock  in  the  public  market.  For  private 
use  none  are  better  calculated,  the  coarse  parts 
being  inconsiderable,  and  the  principal  pieces, 
when  duly  fattened,  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
delicious  to  the  appetite  ;  while,  from  smallness 
of  bone,  the  quantity  of  offal  or  waste  is  alto- 
gether trifling. 

The  northern  breeds  of  cattle  are  neither  so 
valuable  with  regard  to  an  equal  weight  of  the 
perfect  article ;  nor  are  they  so  clever  feeders, 
even  when  put  on  the  same  pastures.  Perhaps 
this  arises  from  their  being  stunted  in  growth  at 
the  outset,  and  limited  as  to  winter  feeding  dur- 
ing the  time  they  are  kept  at  home,  till  of  suf- 
ficient age  for  being  sold  to  the  grazier,  who  is 
to  fatten  them.  The  prevalent  colour  of  Kyloes 
is  black  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  those  of 
every  other  colour,  black-brown,  or  what  is  cal- 
led berried  excepted,  are  generally  bad  feeders, 
tender  and  delicate  in  constitution ;  and  never 
purchased  by  good  judges  of  cattle  when  they 
can  be  avoided.  Innumerable  are  the  cattle  of 
the  Kyloe  sort  every  year  brought  southward ; 
and  when  properly  wintered,  and  afterwards  put 
upon  good  pasture  through  the  summer  monthg^ 
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it  is  wonderful  to  what  a  size  they  will  grow,  and 
to  what  a  degree  of  fatness  they  may  be  carried. 
They  are  always  sure,  when  fat,  to  sell  in  the 
public  market  in  preference  to  the  large  breeds ; 
and  this  of  itself  is  a  sure  proof  of  their  superior 
value. 

The  Aberdeen  and  Banffshire  cattle  are  the 
next  variety  of  the  Kyloe,  or  Highland  breed, 
which  is  to  be  treated  of.  In  these  counties  the 
size  of  cattle  is  larger,  probably  occasioned  by 
the  superior  keep  given  when  they  are  young  ; 
which  no  doubt  swells  the  bones  of  the  animals, 
and  increases  their  size.  A  good  many  turnips 
are  raised  in  these  districts,  and  by  the  use  of 
that  root  the  cattle  are  certainly  highly  benefit- 
ed. This  sort  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  win- 
tering in  the  straw-yards  of  the  low  countries, 
because  few  of  the  others  have  been  accustomed 
to  this  mode  of  treatment,  being  generally  suf-» 
fared  to  roam  at  large  upon  the  hills  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  season,  and  only  brought 
home  during  severe  storms,  when  food  cannot 
be  procured  in  the  open  fit  Id.  I'he  Aberdeen 
and  Banffshire  cattle,  however,  are  seldom  treat- 
ed in  that  way  j  hence,  if  well  chosen,  they  arc 
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well  calculated  either  for  feeding  upon  the  pas- 
tures, or  for  receiving  cutting  grass  in  the  fold- 
yard,  according  to  circumstances. 

Several  other  kinds  of  Scots  cattle  might  be 
mentioned,  particularly  the  Fireshire  breed,  which 
would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  cross  betwixt  the 
Kyloes  and  the  south  country  breeds.  The  Fife 
cattle  have  upright  white  horns,  are  thin-thighed, 
light-lyered,  and  excellent  feeders.  It  appears 
from  Dr  Thomson's  excellent  Sun-ej/  cj  Fife, 
that  they  are  highly  esteemed  in  Smithfield  mar- 
ket, where  they  bid  fair  to  rival  the  Galloway 
cattle ;  a  circumstance  which  affords  a  good 
proof  of  their  intrinsic  quality  being  high  in  the 
scale  of  public  opinion.  Other  kinds  might  be 
mentioned,  particularly  the  Alderney  or  French 
cattle  ;  but  so  few  of  these  are  kept  in  Britain^ 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  upon  a  descrip- 
tion of  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  any  of  this 
breed  which  have  come  under  our  notice,  are  of 
so  tender  and  delicate  a  constitution,  that  we 
venture  to  predict  the  breed  will  never  become 
prevalent  in  Great  Britain. 
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SECT.  III. 


On  Sheep, 

Of  all  domestic  animals,  sheep  are  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  both  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  farmer ;  because  they  can  be  reared  in  si- 
tuations, and  upon  soils,  where  other  animals 
would  not  live  ;  and,  in  general,  afford  greater 
profit  than  is  to  be  obtained  either  from  the  rear- 
ing or  feeding  of  cattle.  The  very  fleece  shorn 
annually  from  their  backs  is  of  itself  a  matter 
Worthy  of  consideration,  affording  a  partial  re- 
turn not  to  be  got  from  any  other  kind  of  stock. 
Wool  has  long  been  the  staple  commodity  of 
this  island,  giving  bread  to  thousands  employed 
in  manufacturing  it  into  innumerable  articles  for 
home  consumption,  and  foreign  exportation.  In 
every  point  of  view,  sheep  husbandry  deserves  to 
be  esteemed  as  a  chief  branch  of  rural  economy. 
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and  claims  the  utmost  attention  of  agriculturists. 
For  many  years  back  it  has  been  studied  with  a 
degree  of  diligence  and  assiduity  not  inferior  to 
its  merits;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  this 
branch  of  rural  management  has  reached  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  honourable  to  those  who  exer- 
cise it,  and  highly  advantageous  to  the  public. 

The  varieties  of  sheep  spread  over  the  island 
of  Great  Britain  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  hard- 
ly within  the  power  of  the  greatest  connoisseur 
to  class  them  regularly,  or  to  illustrate  their  dif- 
.ferent  properties.     Every  useful  purpose,   how- 
ever, may  be  attained,  by  classing  them  into  long 
and  short  woolled  breeds,  and  into  the  breeds 
which  have  horns,  and  those  that  are  without 
that  appendage.     Of  the  long -woolled  kind  we 
-have  the  Tees- Water,  the  Old  and  New  Leices- 
ters,  the  Dartmore  Nots,  the  Exmoor,  and  the 
Heath  sheep ;  and  of  the  short-woolled  kind,  we 
have  the  Dorsetshire,  Hereford  or  Ryeland,  the 
South-down,  the  Norfolk,  the  Cheviot,  and  the 
Shetland  sheep.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Tees- 
Water,  Old  and  New  Leicesters,  Dartmore  Nots, 
Hereford,  South-down,  Cheviot,  and  Shetland 
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breeds,  are  without  horns ;  while  the  Exmoor, 
Dorsetshire,  Norfolk,  and  Heath  sheep  have 
horns,  though  of  different  sizes.  From  this 
classification,  it  will  appear,  that  horns  are  not 
necessarily  connected  either  with  one  kind  of 
wool  or  another,  being  found  upon  the  heads 
both  of  long  and  short  wooUed  sheep.  The 
Norfolk  sheep,  which  are  slow  dull  feeders,  have 
long  horns,  though  they  carry  upon  their  backs 
fine  short  wool,  of  great  value  to  the  manufac- 
turer. This  breed,  however,  is  on  the  decline, 
and  seldom  kept,  imless  where  the  fblding  sys- 
tem is  retained,  being  supplanted  by  the  Leices- 
ters  and  Southdowns,  both  quicker  feeding  ani- 
mals, and  the  latter  yielding  wool  of  a  quality 
not  much  inferior  to  what  is  imported  from 
Spain. 

To  tfeat  of  the  several  kinds  now  mentioned^ 
would  lead  us  into  a  field  of  greater  extent  than 
circumstances  will  permit;  our  illustration,  there-' 
fore,  shall  be  restricted  to  the  Southdown,  Old 
and  New  Leicester,  Cheviot,  and  Heath  breeds ; 
these  being,  in  fact,  the  kinds  chiefly  reared  and 
fed  J  though  even  of  these  there  are  many  va- 
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iieties,  according  to  the  mixture  of  blood  com* 
miinicated  by  crossing  with  different  tups* 


On  the  Soathdown  Sheep, 

This  breed  have  grey  faces  and  legs,  fiiie 
oones,  and  long  small  necks ;  are  low  before, 
and  light  in  the  fore  quarten  Their  flesh  is  fine 
in  the  grain,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour.  The 
defect  of  this  kind  arises  front  their  standing 
higher  behind  than  before,  whereby  the  hind 
quarters  are  heaviest ;  which  defect  might  cer- 
tainly be  remedied  by  the  use  of  fine  woolled 
tups,  suitably  proportioned*  At  this  time  the 
Southdown  sheep  are  getting  into  fashion,  being 
a  quick- feeding  breed  ;  the  wethers  are  capable 
of  being  disposed  of  at  an  early  age,  being  sel- 
dom kept  longer  than  two  years,  and  often  sold 
fat  when  only  eighteen  months  old.  From  trials 
made  in  Norfolk,  they  are  reported  to  stand  the 
fatigues  of  folding  equally  well  with  the  old  breed 
of  that  county,  which,  as  already  said,  is  going 
©ut  of  repute. 

P  2 
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On  iht  Old  Leicester^  or  Lincolnshire  Sheep. 

Thl  Lincolnshire  sheep,  for  distinction's  sake 
called  the  Old  Leicesters,  because  the  Dishley, 
or  improved  breed  selected  from  them,  are  gene- 
rally denominated  New  Leicesters,   have  white 
faces,  long,   thin,  and  weak  carcases,  and  no 
horns ;  they  have  thick,  rough,  white  legs,  large 
bones,  thick  pelts,   and  long  wool,  measuring 
from  ten  to  eighteen  inches,  and  weighing  from 
eight  to  fourteen  pounds  per  fleece.     This  kind 
are  naturally  dull  feeders  ;  and,  even  when  fat, 
the  carcase  is  coarse  grained,  and  of  inferior  va- 
lue.    The  great  quantity  of  wool  clipped  from 
this  breed  has,  however,  kept  it  longer  in  reputa- 
tion than  otherwise  might  have  been  expected  ; 
though  it  is  only  in  such  a  county  as  Lincoln, 
where  innumerable  grass   fields  of  the  richest 
quality  are  every  where  to  be  found,  that  sheep 
of  this  kind  can  be  fattened.     After  this  charac- 
ter, it  will  appear  surprising  that  Mr  Bakewell 
resorted  to  this  very  county  for  selecting  the  tups 
and  ewes  from  which  his  improved  breed  were 
raised.     Strange  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  not  the 
less  true  on  that  account ;  for  the  Lincolnshire 
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breeders,  being  led  astray  by  long  wool  and  big 
bones,  suffered  themselves  to  be  deprived  of 
their  most  valuable  sheep  before  they  were  suffi- 
ciently sensible  of  their  value.  The  prejudices 
which  long  prevailed  against  the  ne\y  breed  be- 
ing now,  however,  greatly  removed,  the  ancieni: 
fitock  is  fast  wearing  out,  whilst  its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  quicker-feeding  animals,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  owners,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  Lincolnshire  is  naturally  a  most 
valuable  gra2dng  district ;  therefore,  in  every 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  considera- 
tion, that  the  natural  advantages  which  it  offers 
should  not  be  misapplied. 


On  the  New  Leicester  Sheep. 

Th  I  s  valuable  breed  claims  our  particular  at- 
tention, being  easier  fed,  and  brought  sooner  to 
perfection  than  any  other  in  tbe  island. .  It  was 
-origmally  selected  by  Mr  Bakewell,  from  the 
best  of  the  old  Lincolnshire  stocks  ;  dnd,  being 
crossed  and  recrossed,  till  soiiiething  like  per- 
fection as  to  shape,  size,  and  dispositioi.  i ced- 
ing cleverly,  was  attained,  a  new  breed  was  thus 
P3 
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formed,  capable  of  giving  the  greatest  return  to 
the  grazier,  and  consetjuently  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  public. 

The  new  Leicester,  or  Dishley  sheep,  are 
spread  so  eactensively  over  the  island,  and  their 
properties  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  one  word  concerning  them,  or 
to  insist  on  the  benefit  which  the  public  would 
derive,  were  this  breed  brought  into  general  use 
in  all  the  lower  districts,  where  turnips  can  be 
raised  for  their  winter  and  spring  consumption, 
and  good  grass  for  their  summer  pasture.  We 
are  almost  certain,  that  no  breed  whatever  v/i\\ 
make  a  greater  return  to  the  farmer  for  the  meat 
that  is  consumed ;  and  this  we  consider  to  be 
the  true  criterion  which  ought  to  influence  those 
concerned.  If  this  breed,  at  two  years  of  age, 
is  equal  in  value  tp  pther  breeds  at  three  years  of 
age,  the  keep  being  alike,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
respecting  its  superior  advantages.  On  these 
matters  hardly .  any  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  mutton  will  be? 
equally  delicious  to  the  palate  of  the  epicure  as 
that  of  the  slower  feeding  breeds,  this  being  al- 
together a  difl^erent  (question  j  all  that  is  meant 
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is,  that  a  given  quantity  of  grass  will  make  a 
greater  return  to  the  occupier  when  depastured 
with  the  new  Leicester  sheep,  than  with  any  other 
of  the  varieties  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
This  is  the  true  criterion  for  the  farmer,  the 
taste  of  the  consumer  being  with  him  ajqi  object 
of  secondary  consideration. 


On  the  Cheviot  Sheep, 

This  is  a  valuable  breed,  carrying  on  their 
backs  wool  of  a  quality,  which  always  bears  a 
high  price  in  the  market,  and  therefore  forms  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  the  breeder.  Per- 
haps a  small  mixture  of  the  Dishley  blood  with 
the  original  Cheviot  sheep  is  of  material  advan- 
tage to  that  breed,  not  in  respect  of  wool,  which 
certainly  is  not  ameliorated,  but  mer  ly  because 
the  size,  shape,  and  disposition  of  the  animal, 
would  thus  be  greatly  improved.  The  Cheviot 
sheep  have  a  great  atfinity  with  the  SouLhdown 
breed ;  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  think  that 
both  originally  descended  from  the  sa!ne  pa- 
rents. 3y  covering  them  with  a  Dishicy  tup, 
the  deficiency  in  the  foje  quarters  of  each  would 
P4 
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be  amended,  though  we  do  not  say  that  the  qua- 
lity of  the  wool  would  be  improved.  The  farm- 
er, in  managing  this  breed,  must  therefore  be 
guided  by  the  relative  advantages  of  wool  and 
carcase.  If  the  first  preponderates,  then  no 
cross  should  be  resorted  to  which  would  lessen 
the  value  of  the  fleece  ;  and  if  the  other,  then 
the  shape,  size,  and  disposition  of  the  carcase  to 
fatten,  will  necessarily  claim  a  priority  of  atten- 
tion. As  in  the  present  state  of  British  markets, 
meat  is  an  object  of  greater  consideration  than 
wool,  every  farmer's  attention  ought  therefore 
to  be  directed  more  to  the  improvement  of  car- 
case than  to  the  fleece  with  which  it  is  covered. 

A  CONCISE  view  of  the  properties  that  are 
considered  as  most  essential  to  the  Cheviot  breed 
of  sheep  may  be  added. 

Head,  polled,  bare,  and  clean,  with  jaw-bones 
of  a  good  length  ;  ears,  not  too  short ;  coun- 
tenance, of  not  too  dark  a  colour ;  neck,  full, 
round,  and  not  too  long,  well  covered  with 
wool,  and  without  any  beard  or  coarse  wool  be- 
neath ;  shoulders,  deep,  full,  and  wide  set  above ; 
^h^st,  full  and  open  j  chine,  not  too  long,  straight, 
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broad,  and  wide  across  the  fillets ;  hams,  round 
and  plump  ;  rump,  short  and  bushy  j  body,  in 
general,  round  and  full,  and  not  too  deep  or  flat; 
in  the  ribs  and 'flanks  ;  legs,  clean,  of  a  propor- 
tionable length,  and  well  clad  with  wool  to  the 
knee-joints  and  houghs ;  fleece,  fine,  soft,  close, 
and  thick  set,  of  a  medium  length  of  pile,  with- 
out hairs  at  the  bottom,  nor  curled  on  the  shoul- 
ders, and  with  as  httle  coarse  as  possible  on  the 
hips,  tail,  and  belly.  A  sheep  possessing  these 
properties,  in  an  eminent  degree,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  most  perfect  model  of  the  Cheviot 
breed. 


0?i  the  Heathy  or  Mountain  Sheep. 

This  is  a  hardy  breed,  having  spiral  horns, 
black  faces,  black  legs,  wild -looking  eyes,  and 
short  firm  carcases.  The  sheep  of  this  breed 
are  covered  with  coarse,  shaggy  w.ool,  exceed- 
ingly active,  and  well  adapted  to  the  mountain- 
ous districts  in  which  they  are  reared.  They 
are  seldom  fed  till  three  years  of  age,  generally 
when  they  are  four,  but  sometiipes  kept  till  ihey 
Ve  five,  at  which  time  they  feed  well,  and  afibrd 
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mutton  of  the  richest  flavour.  This  hardy  tribe 
is  first  met  with  in  the  north-west  of  Yorkshire, 
and  are,  in  a  great  measure,  in  possession  of  the 
hills  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  diflferent  varieties  of  this  breed, 
particularly  in  Galloway  and  Ayrshire,  owing  to 
crosses  with  the  Cheviot  sheep ;  but  none  are 
better  calculated  to  thrive  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts than  the  original  heath  sheep  ;  because 
none  arc  so  constitutionally  disposed  to  encoun- 
ter the  hardships  which  must  be  undergone  in 
such  situations.  Their  wool  is  certainly  of  small 
value,  but  might  be  improved  by  crosses  with 
other  breeds ;  though  there  is  a  considerable 
danger  that  what  was  gained  on  the  fleece  might 
be  lost  upon  the  carcase. 


Having  detailed  the  properties  of  the  chief 
breeds  of  sheep  kept  in  the  island,  it  rcniams  to 
notice  the  management  exercised  with  these  ani- 
mals, whether  considered  as  breeders  or  feeders. 
The  object  is,  in  every  case,  to  prepare  them  fof 
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the  butcher ;  though  this  object  Is  obtained  in 
various  ways,  and  at  very  different  periods. 

In  the  upland,  or  breeding  districts,  sheep  are 
disposed  of  at  various  ages,  and  for  various  pur^ 
poses.  A  draught  of  ewes  is  annually  made  for 
the  lowland  feeders,  who,  after  taking  a  lamb 
and  selling  it  to  the  butcher,  feed  the  dam,  and 
dispose  of  her  in  like  manner  afterwards.  A 
draught  of  wether  sheep  is  also  annually  made 
to  the  lowland  farmers,  and  these  are  fed  either 
upon  grass  or  turnips,  according  to  the  season  in 
which  they  are  purchased.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved, that  ewes  and  lambs  are  the  most  profi- 
table stock  in  the  lowland  districts,  because  the 
profits  of  feeder  and  breeder  are  thus  combined. 
This  branch  of  stock  is  usually  purchased  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  wintered  on  the  stubbles  and  af- 
termath, and  receives  a  few  turnips  in  the  spring 
previously  to  the  period  of  lambing.  After- 
wards, the  ewe  ?md  lamb  are  fed  upon  early 
grass  j  and  often  in  this  way  both  are  ready  for 
the  butcher  at  the  same  time  ;  though,  in  gene- 
ral cases,  a  month  or  two  more  is  required  to 
prepare  the  dam  for  market  after  the  lamb  is  re- 
piqyed.   In  this  case  tlie  geece  is  obtained,  wb^ich. 
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if  the  breed  is  of  a  suitable  kind,  is  an  important 
matter  to  the  farmer.  Lambs  in  this  way  are 
prepared  for  the  market  from  Candlemas  to 
Lammas ;  though  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
those  sold  about  the  term  of  Whitsunday  gene- 
rally yield  more  profit  than  what  is  gained  at  an 
earlier  period.  1  he  price  per  pound  weight  is 
then  certainly  reduced  ;  but  taking  it  according 
to  carcase  weight,  and  the  expence  of  feeding, 
the  profit  will  be  found  of  equal  advantage  to 
the  feeder  as  if  the  animal  had  been  marketed 
earlier  in  the  season. 

Wether  sheep  are  partly  fed  upon  grass,  but 
more  generally  upon  turnips.  1  he  new  Leices- 
ters  are  often  fed  in  this  way  when  only  eighteen 
months  old,  seldom  when  they  exceed  thirty 
months ;  but  the  upland  breed  of  sheep  are  ge- 
nerally four  years  of  age  before  they  are  consi- 
dered fit  for  turnip  feeding.  Much  depends, 
however,  upon  the  manner  in  which  each  of  the 
several  varieties  have  been  guided  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth,  as  their  progress  to  maturity 
may  be  liastciKd  or  reiarded  by  the  quabty  of 
the  fooa  ihtn  beiiowcu  upon  them.     With  sheep 
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the  feeding  in  early  years  has  mofe  effect  than 
with  any  other  kind  of  animals. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  add,  that  sheep  are  the  only  kind  of  live 
stock  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  mountainous 
districts,  especially  in  those  where  summer  her- 
bage is  at-all  times  scare?,  and  where  green  crops 
for  winter  food  cannot  be  cultivated.     It  is  com- 
pletely ascertained,  that  by  stocking  with  sheep, 
double  more  rent  may  be  paid  than  by  stocking 
with  cattle.     In  fact,  cattle  require  better  food 
in  every  period  of  the  season  than  sheep,  and  fall 
off  when  kept  in  the  fields  during  the  winter 
months ;  therefore  should  only  be  reared  lu  dis- 
tricts physically  calculated   for  supplying  them 
with  food  of  proper  qualities  and  quantities  at  all 
times. 
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On  Swine. 


Trtis  Species  of  live  stock  may  be  regarded 
as  of  considerable  importance  to  farmers,  con- 
suming the  offal  of  com,  and  searching  the  dung* 
hills  for  every  kind  of  substance  which  may 
therein  be  gathered.  To  swine,  the  refuse  of 
the  fields  and  the  sciullery  i^  a  feast,  and  their 
stomachs  are  a  receptacle  for  many  substances 
which  every  other  animal  would  reject. 

Many  varieties  of  this  animal  prevail  in  the 
island  j  but  Without  discussing  them,  it  may  be 
observed,  in  general,  that  the  small  breeds  are 
hrost  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  because,  such  may 
be  fed  upon  ordinary  materials  without  putting 
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him  to  any  extraordinary  expence  in  preparing 
them  for  market.  In  fact,  swine  are  the  only 
variety  of  granivorous  animals  that  can  be  fed 
tipon  the  offal,  or  such  articles  as  would  other-^ 
wise  go  to  waste  about  a  farm  steading.  Since 
the  erection  of  thrashing  machines,  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  light  grain  is  beat  from  the 
straw  than  was  gained  when  the  flail  was  em- 
ployed. To  use  this  extra  quantity  to  advan- 
tage becomes  an  important  concern  to  the  occu- 
piers of  land  ;  and  the  using  of  it  in  raising  and 
supporting  swine  is  by  far  the  most  profitable 
mode  of  consuming  an  article,  which,  in  other 
respects,  is  comparatively  of  little  value. 

Upon  a  tillage  farm  consisting  of  300  acres^ 
whereof  200  are  kept  under  the  plough,  it  is 
reckoned,  that  a  sum  not  less  than  L.lOO  Ster- 
ling may  be  gained  annually  from  keeping  swine, 
were  the  management  arranged  in  a  systematic 
manner.  One  main  advantage  of  such  a  branch 
of  rural  economy  aiises  from  little  capital  being 
required  to  carry  it  on,  while  the  trouble  and 
outlay  attending  it  scarcely  deserve  notice.  With 
the  addition  of  one  acre  of  broad  clover,  and  one 
acre  of  tares,  for  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
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and  the  like  extent  of  ground  for  turnips  and 
yams  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  the 
whole  not  exceeding  L.^O  in  value,  the  stock  of 
swine  that  AVe  are  to  recommend  may  be  amply 
supported. 

Were  two  breeding  sows  kept  on  a  farm  of 
the  size  mentioned,  and  their  produce  reared  by 
the  farmer,  it  may  be  calculated,  that  40  swine 
would  be  annually  fed  off,  the  value  of  which, 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February  each 
year,  the  time  when  pork  is  most  in  demand, 
would  be  5us.  each,  even  granting  that  the  price 
of  pork  was  much  lower  than  at  present,  the  to- 
tal amount  being  equal  to  the  sum  already  men- 
tioned. That  such  a  number  of  swine  can  be 
supported  and  fed  upon  the  offals  of  a  300  acre 
farm,  and  the  other  auxiliary  articles  specified, 
may  be  pronounced  a  certain  fact.  We  have 
tried  it ;  and  from  the  result  are  enabled  to  speak 
with  some  decision  upon  the  subject.  Where 
such  a  system  of  managenjent  is  pursued,  we 
decidedly  recommend  the  small  breed  of  swine, 
because  they  will  feed  in  a  shorter  period,  and 
thrive  upon  articles  that  would  starve  the  larger 
^ized  animals.     When  speaking  of  a  small  breed. 
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"^e  do  not  mean  tho^e  that  pass  by  the  name  of 
Chinese  or  pot-bellied  swine.  The  kind  in  view 
is  swine  that  will  feed  upon  common  fare  to  7 
or  8  stones  Amsterdam  when  II  or  12  months 
old,  of  to  9  or  10  stone  when  put  up  in  the 
house  to  receive  better  fare.  We  are  sorry  that 
this  breed  cannot  be  classified,  but  it  is  by  far 
the  best  for  going  on  a  farmer's  dunghill,  and 
will  thrive  where  finer  and  larger  breeds  would 
be  stunted  and  starved* 

The  mode  of  nianagerilent  which  We  recom- 
mend is,  that  a  boar  and  two  good  sows  of  a 
proper  age  should  constantly  be  kept,  and  that 
one  young  sow  shall  be  reared  annually,  in  order 
to  supply  the  others  when  they  pass  maturity. 
We  would  cast  off  the  oldest  sows,  /,  e,  feed 
them,  when  they  arrive  at  3  years  of  agej,  which 
of  course  would  cause  four  sows  to  he  in  hand  at 
one  time.  These  annually  would  produce  :;;ore 
than  the  40  pigs,  which  are  to  be  held  on  •,  but 
the  remainder  might  be  sold  as  they  are  we  lued, 
there  being  a  regular  and  steady  demand  in  th« 
country  for  young  pigs. 

Vol.  I!.  (^ 
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h  is  obvious  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  liiar-* 
kets,  40  swine,  weighing  7  or  8  stones  each,  are 
wcrth  more  money  than  here  stated ;  but  evett 
upon  the  supposition  that  markets  may  fall  con- 
siderabW,  the  net  profit  will  still  be  as  much  as 
is  described.  We  apprehend  that  people  would 
be  readier  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  part  of  the 
statement,  than  that  such  a  number  can  be  sup- 
ported at  so  little  expence  ;  but  this  point  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to 
experience. 

W  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  kept  a  stock 
of  swine  in  the  way  now  recomftiended.  They 
go  at  large  in  the  court  or  yard  belonging  to  the 
farm,  and  receive  a  feeding  of  offal  grain  in  the 
morning,  and  of  yams  or  turnips  in  the  evening ; 
and  the  meat  fed  in  this  way  has  constantly 
drawn  the  highest  price.  They  get  also  the  dish 
washings  of  the  house,  any  milk  or  whey  that 
remains  unconsumed,  and  have  the  dunghill  to 
roam  upon,  where  perhaps  more  food  is  to  be 
gathered,  especially  if  the  horses  are  fed  upon 
unbroken  grain^  than  is  commonly  imagined^ 


it  will  readily  be  conceived,  that  under  this 
ibiode  of  management,  the  latter  end  of  summa* 
and  the  harvest  months  is  the  critical  period  for 
carrying  on  a  stock  of  swine*  During  these 
months  little  thrashing  goes  forward,  and  horses 
seldom  receive  any  corn  for  aliment ;  hence,  all 
that  can  be  consistently  attempted  is  to  keep  the 
animals  in  a  growing  state,  and  prepare  them  for 
fattening  cleverly,  when  food  of  a  more  nutri- 
tious quality  can  be  given  them;  Clover  and 
tares  will  do  this  effectually,  the  last  particularly 
so  when  in  a  podded  state.  Turnips  can  also 
be  got  by  the  end  of  September  ;  and  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  through  the  summer  months  a 
considerable  quantity  of  milk  and  whey  is  in 
every  farm  house,  upon  which  swine  will  be 
found  to  thrive  heartily. 

That  swine  can  be  supported  upon  clover 
during  summer,  is  not  a  new  doctrine*  The 
'  practice  has  long  prevailed  in  England,  and  ought 
to  be  adopted  extensively  in  this  Country.  We 
once  inclosed  a  small  part  of  a  clover  field  with 
boards,  into  which  swine  were  put,  taking  care  to 
iix  a  ring  into  their  nose  before  hand,  so  that  they 
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mighi   not  injure  the  ground,  and  they  throTc 
very  weii. 


In  short,  a  more  beneficial  stock  cannot  be 
kept  upon  a  farm  fhan  swine,  so  long  as  the 
quantity  kept  does^  noc  e  ceed  the  offals  upon 
the  premises.  The  other  articles  recommended 
are  merely  meant  to  render  the  consumption  of 
offals  more  beneficial,  or  to  carry  on  the  stock  at 
periods  when  such  offals  are  scarce.  The  charge 
of  attendance  is  very  small ;  indeed  the  benefit 
gained  by  the  dung-hill  will  more  than  compen- 
sate the  expences  incurred.  To  make  as  much 
profit  from  cattle  or  sheep  as  is  mentioned,  re- 
qui  es  a  great  advance  of  money  ;  but  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  swine  hardly  any  is  necessary,  while  most 
parr  of  the  articles  consumed  cannot,  in  any 
other  way,  be  converted  to  beneficial  purposes. 

Like  other  writers,  we  might  have  treated  of 
rabbits,  poultry,  pigeons,  bees,  and  other  minor 
branches  of  live  stock  ;  but  considering  none  of 
them  as  of  much  advantage  to  the  farmer,  nay 
rather  that  almost  all  of  them  are  artended  with 
positive  loss,  we  shall  iio  «.iv  a  word  on  these 
subjects.     It  is  more  nnportani  to  remiirk,  that 
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the  attention  lately  paid  to  the  useful  animals  is 
highly  creditable  to  British  farmers,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  utmost  gratitude  is  due  to  Messrs 
Bakewell,  Culley,  and  other  agriculturists,  who 
have  brought  the  horses,  neat  cattle,  and  sheep, 
of  this  island  to  a  pitch  of  improvement,  not  to 
be  equalled,  far  less  surpassed,  by  that  ol  other 
countries.  These  gentlemen  have  benefited  them- 
selves, as  was  justly  their  due,  by  such  meritorious 
exertions ;  but,  in  ancient  Rome,  they  would 
have  received  rewards  of  a  different  kind — when 
in  life,  their  heads  would  have  been  crowned 
with  laurels ;  and,  after  death,  statues  would 
have  been  erected  to  their  memories  In  Bri- 
tain, however,  the  possession  of  merit  is  gene» 
rally  the  sole  reward  of  the  owner  ;  though  we 
state,  with  pleasure,  that  a  reward  of  a  different 
kind  has  not  only  been  deserved,  but  also,  in 
some  respect,  obtained,  by  (he  gentlemen,  who 
have  improved  the  live  stock  of  Britain  so  much 
above  that  of  every  other  country  in  the  world. 
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Sect.  V. 


On  the  Use  of  Oxen  and  Horses  in  Rural  Labour^ 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  it  is  proper  ta 
say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  much  agitated  j 
namely,  whether  oxen  or  horses  are  the  most 
profitable  animals  for  executing  rural  labour ;  in 
other  words,  which  of  these  varieties  of  live  stock 
are  best  calculated  for  that  work,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  public  interest.  On  these  points,  very 
different  opinions  have  been  entertained,  though, 
according  to  our  views,  the  real  merits  of  the 
subject  lie  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 

During  the  rude  state  in  which  husbandry 
long  remained  in  this  island,  oxen  were  general- 
ly employed  as  beasts  of  labour ;  but  progres- 
sively were  laid  aside,  and  horses  used  in  their 
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foom,  almost  in  direct  proportion  as  improve- 
ments were  introduced.  This  is  a  fact  which 
ought  to  go  a  great  length  in  determining  the 
■question,  whether  oxen  or  horses  are  the  most 
useful  animals  for  carrying  on  farm  labour  ;  be- 
cause mankind  are  generally  pretty  sharp-sighted 
in  every  matter  wherein  their  interest  is  affected, 
and  seldom  lay  aside  an  established  practice,  un- 
less the  one  to  be  substituted  is  completely  as- 
certained to  be  more  profitable  and  advantageous 
than  the  one  that  is  renounced.  Independeiit  of 
this  fact,  which  is  incontrovertible,  practical  agri- 
culturists are  fully  sensible,  that  the  operations 
of  ploughing  and  carting  are  more  expeditiously 
performed  with  hor«es  than  with  oxen ;  and  this 
of  itself,  in  such  a  variable  climate  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  merits  serious  consideration. 
When  dispatch  is  to  be  used  in  finishing  a  field, 
at  seed  time,  or  carting  corn  in  harvest,  feorses 
may  be  pushed  at  a  good  step,  without  doing 
them  much  injury  ;  but  oxen,  at  least  those  of 
Great  Britain,  are  unable  to  undergo  such  a 
measure  of  fatigue.  They  must  be  worked  at  a 
regular  pace  ;  for  if  pushed  beyond  it,  they  v/ill 
jbe  completely  disabled.     On  these  accounts,  we 
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have  always  considered  horses  as  the  most  suit^ 
able  animals  for  farm-labour,  especially  since 
farms  were  enlarged,  and  work  regularly  execut- 
ed. In  small  farms,  where  circumstancfs  are 
different,  where  the  ploughman  is  employed  at 
every  sort  of  work  in  the  field  to-day,  and  in 
the  barn  to-morrow,  oxen  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  ;  because  such  an  irregular  system  of 
working  affords  that  rest  from  labour,  which  the 
animals  confessedly  require  :  but  in  a  large  farm, 
where  the  ploughman  has  little  to  do  but  to  ma- 
nage his  team,  and  where  nine  or  ten  hours  la- 
bour must  each  day  be  regularly  performed,  the 
case  is  materially  altered.  Oxen  will  not  suit 
such  a' system  of  management,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  execute  the  same  work  with  a  pair  of  them  as 
may  be  done  by  a  pair  of  horses.  Two  pair  arc 
necessary  at  all  events,  so  as  the  oxen  may  be 
sufficiently  rested,  and  another  pair  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  labour  occa- 
sioned by  the  slow  motion  of  these  animals. 

Mos  I  of  these  positions  will  be  admitted  by 
the  supporters  of  oxen  ;  but,  under  the  admission, 
they  contend,  that  the  great  superiority  of  oxen 
pyer  horses  consists  in  the  difference  betwixt  their 
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keep,  when  worked,  and  the  difference  of  their 
values  at  the  conclusion,  when  they  are  unfit  for 
work.  Oxen,  it  is  said,  can  be  worked  without 
corn  ;  whereas  onercighth  of  the  corn  produced, 
is  consumed  upon  every  farm  where  horses  arc 
employed.  Again,  it  is  alleged,  that  oxen  im- 
prove under  the  yoke,  and,  at  the  age  ot  ^ix  or 
seven  years,  are  fitter  for  fattening  than  at  an 
earlier  period  ;  whereas  horses  gradually  decline 
in  value,  and  ^t  last  are  worth  no  more  than  can 
be  got  for  their  skins.  We  have  stated  the  argu- 
ments fairly  in  support  of  oxen,  and  shall  now 
offer  oUr  opinion  with  ^s  much  brevity  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  the  first  place,  two  horses  may  be  support- 
ed through  the  season  on  the  produce  of  -even  ' 
acres,  viz.  three  acres  of  grass  and  hay,  and  the  « 
corn  and  straw  of  four  acres  of  oats ;  whereas 
^ix  oxen  will  require  four  acres  of  grass,  at  least, 
through  the  summer  months,  with  six  acres  of 
hay,  and  two  acres  of  turnips  for  their  winter 
support,  amounting  in  all  to  twelve  acres,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  five  acres  on  the  side  of  horses. 
The  value  of  these  five  acres  may  be  moderately 
estimated  at  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  which 
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Certainly  gives  a  large  sinking  fund  for  defraying 
the  tear  and  wear  of  the  horses.  Suppose  a  pair 
of  horses  to  be  worth  one  hundred  pounds,  the 
tear  and  wear  of  them,  at  i  'J^  P^^  cent,  the  usual 
allowance,  is  only  twelve  pounds  ten  shiUings  per 
annum,  which  leaves  the  sum  of  seventeen  pounds 
ten  shillings  for  profit.  Perhaps  this  is  a  new 
state  of  the  case,  though  it  is  a  fair  one,  and  will 
be  realized  in  every  situation,  where  active  and 
regular  work  is  executed. 

In  the  second  place,  the  difference  of  value 
betwixt  oxen  and  horses,  at  the  end  of  their  la- 
bour, does  not  invalidate  what  we  have  stated  in 
the  slightest  manner ;  because  we  have  shewn, 
that  the  horse  farmer  has  a  sinking  fund  in  his 
hand,  out  of  which  a  total  loss  may  be  amply 
supplied.  But,  setting  accidents  aside,  (and  to 
these  the  ox  farmer  is  equally  liable  with  the 
other,)  a  total  loss  will  rarely  be  sustained  by  a 
judicious  farmer ;  because,  when  he  finds  a  horse 
failing,  he  will  send  him  to  market  immediately, 
there  being  always  a  great  demand  for  half- 
wrought  horses  to  supply  carriers,  higlers,  and 
common  carters,  from  whom  full  value  may  be 
obtained.     If  we  suppose  three-fourths  of  the 
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original  purchase«money  to  be  lost  in  general 
cases  J  that  is,  when  horses  are  seasonably  cast, 
we  shall  not  be  wide  of  the  mark ;  but  in  a 
comparative  view,  betwixt  oxen  and  horses,  this 
loss  is  amply  compensated  by  the  difference  of 
keep,  when  the  animals  are  eniployed,  which  we 
have  in  no  shape  exaggerated. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem,  that  oxen,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  ought,  to  be  fatten- 
ed for  the  butcher  as  early  as  possible  ;  and  that 
horses  are  the  most  useful  and  the  cheapest  ani- 
mals for  performing  farm-labour.  Were  oxen 
to  be  universally  employed,  it  is  plain,  the  proi 
duce  of  the  earth  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
consumed  by  the  animals  kept  to  work  it,  whilst 
mankind  would  suffer  materially  by  adopting  a 
system  erroneously  recommended  by  some  wellr 
Resigning  men,  as  eminently  conducive  to  theii- 
f  Qmfort  and  happiness. 
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CHi^P.  XL 


ON  DRAINING  AND  IRRIGATION. 


The  objects  of  this  chapter  may  appear  to  be 
at  variance,  as,  by  the  one,  superfluous  moisture 
is  'iieant  to  be  removed  ;  whereas,  by  the  other, 
water  is, artificially  thrown  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and,  of  course,  a  proportion  thtieof 
received  into  its  bowels.  The  utility  of  the  ope- 
rations to  be  treated  of  will,  however,  remove  the 
apparent  incongruity,  both  being  useful,  thou_;h 
in  different  places  and  si'uatii  ns,  and  insuring 
important  advantages  to  the  husbandman. 
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SECT.    I. 


On  Draining* 


fv.-w  improvements  are  attended  with  more 
salutary  effects  than  thoiic  accomplished  by  the 
removal  of  superfluous  moisture  from  arable 
land ;  because,  when  such  moisture  is  suffered 
to  remain,  ploughing  can  only  be  imperfectly 
performed,  while  the  benefit  of  manure  is  in  a 
great  measure  lost.  To  carry  off  sup'rrfluous 
water  is,  therefore,  an  i'nportant  object  in  the 
sight  of  every  good  f«rmer,  meriting  at  all  limes 
his  most  assiduous  attention. 

Without  stopping  to  make  any  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  inclination  of  the  van?iu» 
Strata  which  compose  the.  interior  of  the  earthy 
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and  serve  to  direct  or  impede  the  passage  o/ 
water  accumulated  or  deposited  within  its  bow- 
els ;  it  will  be  su.licient  to  state  the  most  ap- 
proved modes  of  carrying  off  that  water  in  an  ar- 
tificial manner,  thus  freeing  the  surface  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  these  internal  stores. 

Wherfver  a  burst  of  water  appears  in  any 
particular  spot,  the  sure  and  certain  way  of  get- 
ting quit  of  such  an  evil  is  to  dig  hollow  drains, 
to  such  a  depth  below  the  surface  as  is  required 
by  the  nature  of  the  substratum,  and  the  quanti- 
ty of  water  expected  to  proceed  from  the  burst 
or  spring.  Having  ascertained  the  extent  of  wa- 
ter to  be  carried  off,  taken  the  necessary  levels, 
and  cleared  a  mouth,  or  leading  passage  for  the 
water,  begin  the  drain  at  the  extremity  next  to 
that  leader,  and  go  on  with  the  work  till  the  top 
of  the  spring  is  touched,  which  probably  will  ac- 
complish the  intended  object.  But  if  it  should 
not  be  completely  accomplished,  run  off  from 
the  main  drain  with  such  a  number  of  branches, 
as  may  be  required  to  intercept  the  water,  and, 
in  this  way,  disappointment  will  hi;rdly  be  expe- 
rienced. Drains,  to  be  substantially  useful, 
should  seldom  be  less  than  three  feet  in  depth. 
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♦20  or  24  inches  thereof  to  be  close  packed  with 
stones  or  wood,  according  to  circumsfances.  The 
former  are  the  best  materials,  but  in  many  places 
are  not  to  be  got  in  sufficient  quantities  ;  re- 
course therefore  must  often  be  made  to  the  lat- 
ter, though  not  so  effectual  or  durable. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  to  fill  up  drains  as  fast 
as  they  are  dug  out ;  because,  if  left  open  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  earth  is  not  pnly  apt  to 
fall  in,  but  the  sides  get  into  a  broken  irregular 
state,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  completely 
rectified.  It  also  deserves  attention,  that  a  pro- 
per covering  of  straw  or  sod  should  be  put  upon 
the  top  of  the  materials,  to  keep  the  surface 
earth  from  mixing  with  them  ;  and  where  wood 
is  the  material  used  for  filling  up,  a  double  de- 
gree of  attention  is  necessary,  otherwise  the  pro- 
posed improvement  may  be  effectually  frustrat- 
ed. 

The  pit  method  of  draining  is  a  very  effectual 
one,  if  executed  with  judgment.  When  it  is  uf- 
ficiently  ascertained  where  the  bed  of  wa;  er  is 
deposited,  which  can  easily  be  done  by  b  -  i  uig 
with  an  auger,  sink  a  pit  into  the  place,  of  such 
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a  size  as  will  allow  a  man  to  work  within  its 
bounds.  Dig  this  pit  of  such  a  depth  as  to  reach 
the  bed  of  the  water  meant  to  be  carried  off; 
and  when  this  depth  is  attained,  which  is  easily 
discerned  by  the  rising  of  the  water,  fill  up  the 
pit  with  big  land-stones,  and  carry  off  the  water 
by  a  stout  drain  to  some  adjoining  ditch  or 
tnouth,  whence  it  may  proceed  to  the  nearest  ri- 
ver. We  have  tried  this  method  repeatedly,  and 
were  never  disappointed.  Indeed,  if  the  proper 
spot  is  pitched  upon  for  putting  down  the  pit, 
the  object  must  be  attained  ;  because  the  water 
being  there  stopped  or  impeded  by  a  close  sub- 
stratum, is  immediately  set  at  liberty,  when  that , 
substratum  is  pierced  and  cut  through. 

A  mode  of  draining  clay  soils  wet  by  rain  or 
surface  water,  practised  by  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Fletcher,  Bart,  with  great  success,  seems  worthy 
of  being  stated.  The  upper  soil  was  of  good  qua- 
lity ;  but,  being  situated  in  a  mountainous  part 
of  the  country,  the  frequent  rains  kept  it  so  full 
of  water,  that  it  produced  only  a  coarse  grass, 
worth  3s.  per  acre.  The  inferior  soil  of  clay  was 
of  great  depth.  The  mode  of  draining  which  has 
been  practised  upon  it  is  the  following : — On 
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grass  lands  he  digs  22  inches,  or  2  feet  deep  ; 
the  first  spadeful  is  of  the  turf,  taken  so  deep,  as 
where  it  separates  from  the  clay,  the  turf  is  dug 
carefully  out  and  preserved  unbroken  with  its 
grass  side  up,  and  laid  on  one  side  of  the  cut  j 
then,  with  a  very  strong  spade,  1 8  inches  long, 
6  inches  wide  at  top,  and  2  at  the  bottom,  he 
digs  a  spadeful  in  the  clay,  which  the  men  spread 
about  the  land,  on  the  side  of  the  drain  opposite 
to  where  the  turfs  were  laid,  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  drain,  so  that  none  may  get  in  again. 
A  scoop  follows  to  clear  out  the  fragments  in  the 
bottom,  which  are  also  spread  in  like  manner. 
They  are  then  ready  for  filling ;  and,  in  doing 
this,  he  takes  three  stones  of  a  thin  flat  form,  two 
of  which  are  placed  against  the  sides  of  the  drain, 
meeting  at  bottom  ;  and  the  third  caps  the  other 
two.  Thus,  a  hollow  triangular  space  is  left  to 
convey  the  water,  which  is  subject  to  no  acci- 
dents that  can  fill  it  up,  or  impede  the  current. 
Stones  always  sink  deeper  in  the  ground  ;  and, 
in  the  common  method,  this  frequently  causes 
stoppages,  by  their  being  partly  buried  in  the 
play  ;  but  the  triangle,  when  it  subsides,  does  it 
regularly,  and  keeps  its  form  and  the  passage  for 
Vol.  II.  R 
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the  water  clear.  One  cart  load  of  stones  in  this 
way,  will  do  a  considerable  length  of  drain. 
They  are  carefully  laid  down  by  the  side  of  the 
cut,  with  a  shovel  or  basket ;  and  if  there  are  any 
small  refuse  stones  left  on  the  ground  after  the 
drain  is  set,  they  are  thrown  in  above.  The 
stones  being  thus  fixed,  the  sods  are  then  trim- 
med to  the  shape  of  the  drain,  and  laid  on  them 
with  the  grass  side  downwards,  and  none  of  the 
clay  used  in  filling  up. 

As  in  some  situations  it  is  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  save  the  expence  of  materials  com- 
monly used  in  filling  drains,  a  variety  of  devices 
have,  with  that  view,  been  adopted.  One  of 
these  is  of  the  following  nature  :  a  drain  is  first 
dug  to  the  necessary  depth,  narrow  at  bottom. 
Into  the  trench  is  laid  a  smooth  tree,  or  cylindri- 
cal piece  of  wood,  12  feet  long,  6  inches  diame- 
ter at  the  one  end,  and  5  at  the  other,  having  a 
ring  fastened  into  the  thickest  end.  After  strew- 
ing a  little  sand  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  tree, 
the  clav,  or  toughest  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
trench,  is  first  thrown  in  upon  it,  and  after  that 
the  rem?jnder  of  the  earth  is  fully  trodden  down. 
By  means  of  a  rope  through  the  ring,  the  tree  is 
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tRen  drawn  out  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
smaller  or  hinder  end  ;  and  the  same  operation 
is  repeated  till  the  whole  drain  is  complete.  Such 
a  drain  is  said  to  have  conducted  a  small  run  of 
water  a  considerable  way  under  ground,  for  more 
than  20  years,  without  any  sign  of  failure; 

What  is  called  the  sod  or  pipe  drain  consists 
•f  a  trench  dug  to  a  proper  depth  j  after  which 
ii  last  spadeful  is  taken  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  a  narrow  channel,  which  can  be  covered  by 
a  sod  or  turf  dug  in  grass  land,  and  laid  over  it, 
the  grass  side  downwards.  Such  drains  are  said 
to  continue  hollow,  and  to  discharge  well  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  Mosses  are  said  to  be 
drained  in  Lancashire  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner, by  leaving  shoulders  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  laying  across 
these  pieces  of  dried  peat  or  turf,  cut  into 
lengths  of  \6  inches,  and  8  or  9  inches  in 
breadth. 

In  Buckinghamshire,  in  grass  lands,  the  sod 

drain  is  thus  made  :  when  the  line  of  drain  h 

marked  out,  a  sod  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 

the  grass  side  being  the  narrowest,  and  the  sod^ 

R  2 
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being  from  ]  2  to  1 8  inches  in  length.  The  drala 
is  then  cut  to  the  depth  required,  but  is  contrac* 
ted  to  a  very  narrow  bottom.  The  sods  are  then 
set  in  with  the  grass  side  downwards,  and  pres- 
sed as  far  as  -they  will  go.  As  the  figure  of 
the  drain  does  npt  suffer  them  to  go  to  the  bot- 
tom, a  cavity  is  left  which  serves  as  a  water 
course ;  and  the  space  above  is  filled  with  the 
earth  thrown  out. 

Another  invention  for  draining  land  is  des- 
cribed in  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Essex.  It  consists  of  a  draining  wheel  of 
cast  iron,  that  weighs  about  4  cwt.  It  is  4  feet 
in  diameter,  the  cutting  edge  or  extremity  of  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel  is  half  an  inch  thick^ 
and  it  increases  in  thickness  towards  the  centre. 
At  1 5  inches  deep  it  will  cut  a  drain  half  an  inch . 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  4  inches  wide  at  the  top. 
The  wheel  is  so  placed  in  a  frame,  that  it  may 
be  loaded  at  pleasure,  and  made  to  operate  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth,  according  to  the  resistance 
made  by  the  ground.  It  is  used  in  winter  when 
the  soil  is  soft ;  and  the  wheel  tracks  are  either 
immediately  filled  with  straw  ropes,  and  lightly 
covered  over  with  earth,  or  they  are  left  to  crack 
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wider  and  deeper  till  the  ensuing  summer  ;  after 
whicii  the  fissures  are  filled  with  ropes  of  straw 
or  of  twisted  twigs,  and  lightly  covered  with  the 
most  porous  earth  that  is  at  hand.  Thus,  upon 
grass  or  ley  lands,  hollow  drains,  which  answer 
extremely  well,  are  formed  at  a  trifling  expence. 
It  is  said  that  1 2  acres  may  be  fully  gone  over 
with  thi«  draining  wheel  in  one  day,  so  as  to 
make  cuts  at  all  necessary  distances.   . 

On  sheep  pastures  a  simple  mode  of  removing 
surface  water  is  practised  in  some  places.  ^V■her. 
ever  the  water  is  apt  to  stagnate,  a  deep  fufrow 
is  turned  up  with  a  stout  plough.     After  this,  a 
man  with  a  spade  pares  off  the  loose  soil  from 
the  inverted  sod,  and  scatters  it  over  the  field,  or 
casts  it  into  hollow  places,     The  sod  thus  pared, 
and  broHght  to^  the  thickness  of  about  three  in- 
ches, is  restored  to  its  original  situation,  with  the 
grassy  side  uppermost,  as  if  no  furrow  had  been 
made.     A  pipe  or  opening  is  thus  formed  be- 
neath it  two  or  three  inches  deepin  the  bottojii 
of  the  furrow,  which  is  sufficient  to  discharge  a 
'considerable   quantity  of  surface   water,  which 
readily  sinks  into  it.    These  furrows,  indeed,  are 
easily  choked  up  by  any  pressure,  or  by  the 
R3 
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growth  of  the  roots  of  the  grass  ;  but  they  are  aU 
so  easily  restored,  and  no  surface  is  lost  by  means 
of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  hollow  drains, 
jpr  the  length  of  time  that  the  water  will  conti- 
nue to  flow  in  them,  and  preserve  the  soil  in  a 
proper  state  of  dryness,  it  must  necessarily  de- 
pend, in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
materials  with  which  they  are  filled,  and  the  care 
that  has  been  taken  to  prevent  their  being  chok- 
ed up  by  any  accession  of  soft  soil.  Indepen- 
dentoof  this  last  circumstance,  a  drain  filled  with 
stones,  like  the  channel  which  supplies  a  natural 
spring,  may  endure  for  ever.  Wood,  with  which 
many  drains  have  of  late  years  been  filled,  pe- 
rishes at  certain  periods  according  to  its  nature ; 
but  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that  the  drain 
should  lose  its  effect  in  consequence  of  the  des- 
truction of  the  wood.  If  the  earth  over  it  form 
itself  into  an  arch,  the  water  will  still  continue  to 
flow.  Accordingly,  drains  filled  with  bushes 
and  straw  have  been  known  to  run  well  after  for- 
ty years. 
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THOijGH  some  of  the  above  methods  of  drain- 
ing are  confessedly  of  a  superficial  nature,  and 
only  calculated  to  serve  for  a  short  period,  yet  a 
proof  is  furnished  from  them,  that  agriculturists 
in  every  quarter  consider  drainage  as  a  most  use- 
ful and  necessary  measure.  Perhaps  an  over- 
abundance of  water  is  no  less  pernicious  to  many 
plants  than  the  total  want  of  it.  At  all  events, 
when  water  stagnates  upon  the  soil,  the  roots  of 
plants  will  be  rotted  and  destroyed  :  Even  a  tem- 
porary stagnation  renders  land  unproductive  ;  and 
the  merits  of  every  farmer  may  be  completely  as- 
certained, by  the  degree  of  attention  employed  to 
prevent  such  an  evil. 


S  EC  T.    II. 


Qn  Irrigation,  or  the  method  of  'mproving  Land  by 
fioodin^  it  with  Water. 


Tpis  mode  of  improving  land  was  practised  in 
England  so  early  as  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
•    R4 
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and  probably  was  brought  from  Italy,  where  it 
had  long  been  successfully  executed.  It  hasbeea 
tried  in  Scotland  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the 
estates  of  that  excellent  nobleman  tlie  Duke  of 
Buccleugh  ;  and  though  the  improvement  made 
in  consequence  has  not  been  so  great  as  what  at- 
tended similar  attempts  in  England,  yet  a  benefit 
has  been  derived  sufficiently  extensive,  not  only 
to  defray  the  expences  incurred,  but  to  afford  a 
handsome  return  to  the  occupiers.  On  these 
matters  we  are  furnished  with  much  useful  in- 
formation by  the  Rev.  Dr  Singers,  Kirkpatrick- 
.luxta,  who,  in  his  Report,  &c.  to  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  concerning  the  watered  mea- 
dows on,  or  near  the  rivers  Esk,  Ews,  Teviot, 
Ettrick,  and  Yarrow,  describes  the  several -ope- 
rations of  watering,  and  the  benefits  which  fol- 
low, in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

"  The  quality  of  the  water,"  says  Dr  Singers, 
"  may  be  ascertained  by  experiment.  Let  a  small 
portion  of  land  be  floated  with  it  for  a  month,  a- 
bout  the  latter  end  of  harvest ;  and  afterwards 
for  a  week  or  two,  about  the  end  of  spring.  1  he 
dfects  of  this  easy  experiment  will  appear  on  the 

grass  J  cither  in  respect  of  quantity,  or  quality, 

« 
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or  both ;  and  the  warmth  of  the  water  may  be 
«ufficlenily  discovered  by  its  power  of  resisting 
■early  frosts,  a  matter  of  importance  in  irrigat;oa. 

TH"  appearance  of  the  water  is  not  suiBcient 
to  determine  its  quahties.  'i  hick  muddy  rivers, 
enriched  in  their  passage  through  towns,  and 
fertile  soils,  are  not  so  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  Scotland,  as  the  friends  of  irrigation  would 
tvish.  When  these  can  be  obtained,  the  opera- 
tor may  depend  on  their  efficacy.  But  clear  aU 
J)ine  streams  differ  essentially  in  their  qualities ; 
and  these  are  safest  and  most  certainly  ascertain- 
ed, by  observing  the  effect  of  the  water,  and  the 
periods  of  its  freezing,  as  recommended  above. 
With,  regard  to  those  waters  which  are  known  ta 
flow  through  beds  of  marl,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  much  advantage  may  be  obtained  from 
the  use  of  them,  in  a  sweet  and  rich  verdure,  va- 
luable for  pasturage.  Warm  rivulets,  containing 
great  quantities  of  spring  water,  and  resisting 
early  frosts,  may  be  expected  to  encourage  an 
early  pasturage,  and  probably  also  tolerable  crops 
of  hay.  But  mossy  waters,  darkened  by  the 
tincture  of  peat  bogs,  are  very  unpromising  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation  j  though  it  is  proper  t© 
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give  them  a  trial ;  and,  if  mixed  with  marl  wa- 
ters, or  conducted  upon  soils  abounding  with 
calcareous  matters,  they  may  be  productive  of  be- 
nefit. 

It  is  of  importance,  in  many  dry  pastures,  to 
water  lands  covered  with  fog  (moss),  or  with 
broom,  heath,  or  other  plants  of  less  value  to 
the  farmer,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  these 
plants,  and  encouraging  palatable  grasses.  On 
store  farms,  which  have  no  tendency  to  produce 
the  rot,  this  practice  may  prove  useful ;  but 
when  there  is  any  degree  of  risk  from  this  dis- 
temper, the  farmer  will  be  cautious  ;  he  will  suf- 
fer no  summer  watering  ;  and  he  will  allow  no 
water  to  stagnate  any  where, 

When  lime  and  marl  are  very  expensive,  or 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  water  is  at  command, 
farmers  in  Scotland  sometimes  water  dry  slopes, 
with  a  view  to  enrich  them  for  crops  of  grain. 
This  practice  is  ancient,  and  has  often  succeeded. 
But,  it  is  admitted,  that  water  enriches  the  soil 
for  grass  better  than  for  corn,  'i  he  grain  is  of- 
ten late  and  husky. 
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A  flat  meadow  can  only  be  watered  In  ridges, 
and  requires  a  man  of  skill  to  lay  it  out  in  pro- 
per form,  and  the  work  is  accomplished  at  a  con-^ 
siderable  expence.  A  slope  may  generally  be 
watered  in  catch-work,  at  much  less  expence,  and 
with  much  less  w^ter.  It  is  an  error  to  prefer 
the  flat  grounds  to  the  gentle  slopes,  for  water 
meadows,  unless  there  be  ample  command  of 
water,  and  skill  and  money  to  go  through  the 
necessary  operations.  The  most  rational  method 
of  improving  flat  grounds,  is  generally  by  drain- 
ing, and  then  giving  them  a  top  dressing.  Yet, 
if  they  can  be  formed  into  ridges  by  the  plough, 
they  may  be  converted  into  meadows  at  much 
less  expence  than  is  necessary  if  they  should  re- 
quire levelling  with  the  spade.  This  distinctioa 
may  be  kept  in  view. 

A  gentle  declivity,  which  can  be  watered  ia 
catch-work,  is  an  inviting  subject.  It  perhaps 
produces  little  in  the  state  of  nature,  but  it  may 
become  very  productive  by  the  application  of 
water. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  is  of  little  importance, 
wfcen  the  water  deposits  a  great  de^l  of  enricl^'iu 
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ing  sediment ;  for  by  means  of  that  substance, 
any  soil  is  rendered  productive.  This  observa- 
tion very  commonly  applies  to  the  water  mea- 
dows in  England  j  but  it  will  seldom  be  found 
applicable  to  Scotland.  And,  in  this  latter  coun- 
try, loam  appears  always  to  repay  the  irrigator 
with  the  heaviest  and  best  crops ;  mossy  soils 
answer  very  well ;  clay  does  not  produce  so  a- 
bundantly ;  and  gravel  is  generally  poor  and  un- 
productive, in  comparison, — at  least  for  some 
years,  and  unless  fully  watered,  or  the  water 
good, 

It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  that  streams 
of  equal  quality  may  differ  materially  in  respect 
of  the  facility  and  safety  with  which  they  can  be 
managed,  and  conducted  to  the  grounds  which 
are  intended  to  be  floated  :  that,  whatever  stream 
is  fixed  on  for  this  purpose,  the  operator  should 
determine,  by  means  of  a  level,  what  lands  are 
capable  of  being  watered  from  it  :  that  it  is  al- 
ways convenient,  and  generally  necessary,  to  in- 
close the  meadows  with  proper  fences  :  and  that 
a  man  of  prudence  will  have  an  eye  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  demands  of  his  farm,  the 
chance  of  markets  for  any  surplus  he  may  hav^ 
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to  spafe,  and  the  prospect  of  obtaining  sufficient 
assistance  in  making  his  crops  of  hay,  with  ease 
and  expedition.  All  these  matters  will  have  their 
due  weight  in  determining  the  grounds  where  a 
meadow  shall  be  formed,  and  in  fixing  on  the 
extent  of  it.  The  very  common  error,  of  laying 
out  a  greater  quantity  of  meadow  than  can  be 
fully  and  properly  floated,  should  by  all  means 
be  avoided,  as  it  leads  to  great  expences,  and 
brings  the  practice  of  irrigation  into  discredit." 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  wears  of 
dams,  the  conductors  or  main  carriers,  and  the 
sluices  and  hatches,  and  after  describing  the  me- 
thod of  forming  a  flat  meadow,  and  a  meadow 
in  catch-work,  Dr  Singers  proceeds  : 

"  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that,  in  catch-work, 
the  surface  of  the  meadow  is  seldom  very  much 
broken.  Rough  parts  may  be  pared  ofi^,  and 
some  trivial  work  done  in  rafter-levelling  *,  which 

*  Rafter  levelling  is  performed  by  cutting  out  slices 
of  the  surface  earth,  and  leaving  others  untouched,  al- 
ternately, and  then  beating  down  with  mallets,  or 
treading  down  those  which  arc  left,  until  the  surface  be 
reduced  into  form- 
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leaves  a  part  of  the  sward.  If  any  seeds  are' 
wanted,  the  proper  kinds  may  be  understood, 
by  attending  to  what  follows  respecting  flat  mea- 
dows. 

These  are  formed  into  ridges,  by  the  spade  or 
plough,  and  are  therefore  almost  totally  destitute 
©f  grass  when  newly  laid  down.  To  sow  any 
seeds  that  are  not  perennial,  or  that  would  not 
agree  with  the  soil  and  water,  would  prove  a  sc-- 
rious  loss* 

If  any  trial  have  been  made  of  the  water,  and 
if  it  have  been  found  to  encourage  a  set  of  good 
plants,  these  ought  to  be  preferred.  But  it  is 
also  necessary  to  consider  the  soil,  and  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  such  plants  as  are  known  to  prosper 
in  soils  of  a  similar  description.  Attention  and 
experience  will  be  found  the  surest  guides  in 
this  important  point ;  that,  from  the  first,  the 
meadow  may  be  stocked  with  such  plants  as  may 
answer  every  purpose. 

The  following  observations  on  this  subject  arc 
submitted  to  the  reader's  consideration,  as  the  re- 
sult of  experience  j  viz.  that  natural  perennial  red 
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clover  prospers  in  watered  meadows,  consisting 
of  haligh  soil,  with  a  due  proportion  of  marl  or 
lime,  either  in  the  soil  or  in  the  stream  ;  but  the 
common  broad  red  clover  speedily  dies  out ;  that 
the  plants  oiHolcus  lanatus  (soft  vernal,  woolly,  or 
meadow  grass  prosper  in  any  soft  soil,  especially 
if  it  be  also  watered  :  that  Poa  trivialis  (common 
poa,  or  rough  stalked  meadow  grass)  delights  in 
the  soils  last  mentioned,  if  they  are  possessed  of 
a  degree  of  moisture  between  loam  and  bog  : 
that  Cynosurus  cristatus  (crested  dog's  tail  grass) 
prospers  extremely  well  in  watered  loams,  al- 
though botanists  have  scarcely  attended  to  this 
fact  :  that  Antboxanthum  odoratum  (scented  ver- 
nal grass)  will  hardly  fail  in  any  watered  mea- 
dow, where  it  has  been  once  established,  however 
coarse  the  soil ;  and  that  it  not  only  adds  to  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  hay,  but  communicates  the 
sweetest  odour  to  the  whole  crop,  if  made  in  dry 
weather :  that  the  genus  of  grasses  called  Agros- 
tis  (Bent)  furnishes  two  species,  which  are  very 
good  plants  in  watered  meadows ;  viz.  Agrosth 
alba  (white  bent\  and  Agrostis  stolonifera  (creej>- 
ing  bent)  :  that  in  loams  much  broken  with  the 
spade,  and  then  watered,  Trlticum  vepcns  ;^couch 
«r  quick  grass)  forms  a  valuable  plant  for  hay  :- 
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and  that,  for  bogs  extremely  soft  with  peat,  and 
moist  also,  no  plant  yields  more  hay  than  the 
common  spratt,  {Juncus  artkulatus),  which,  in 
richly  watered  meadows,  comes  forward  very 
early ;  and  would  scarcely  be  known,  if  mown 
before  feeding,  by  those  who  never  saw  this  plant 
cut  in  proper  time. 

All  these  plants  are  adapted  to  furnish  a  crop 
of  hay,  and  also  to  yield  a  very  abundant  pastu- 
rage J  but  at  present  they  can  hardly  be  obtained 
in  the  seed  shops,  excepting  perennial  red  clover, 
sold  under  the  name  of  Marl  grass. — A  farmer 
must  reserve  a  portion  of  corresponding  good 
grass,  or  purchase  it  from  others  ;  leaving  it  to 
stand  till  the  seeds  are  mostly  ripe,  and  then  tak- 
ing care  to  preserve  these  for  sowing  in  his  new 
meadow  grounds.  I  have  not  often  met  with 
perennial  rye  grass  in  watered  meadows,  and  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  does  not  prosper  there  j 
but,  ys  I  know  that  it  will  stand  for  a  season  or 
more,  it  may  be  sown  intermixed,  and  will  thic- 
ken the  grass  in  the  mean  time. 

The  water  should  be  set  on  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  also  as  early  in  that  month  as  pos- 
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sible.  The  effects  of  this  watering  are  very  im- 
portant in  strengthening  the  roots  and  stalks  of 
the  plants,  and  preparing  them  for  shooting  up 
strong  and  vigorous  next  spring  ;  and  the  blades 
that  now  rise  form  a  rough  coat  against  winterj 
protecting  the  vital  powers  of  the  plants  from  the 
severity  of  that  season*  It  sometimes  happens  al- 
so that,  by  delaying  the  watering  process  too 
long,  early  frosts  supervene,  and  very  much  im- 
pede or  prevent  that  operation. 

If  the  land  is  fine  and  rich.  It  will  generally 
be  found  that  three  weeks  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  first  tura;  and,  if  sour  and  coarse,  four 
weeks  may  be  necessary.  The  verdure  will  then 
be  fine,  and  the  soil  rich  and  yielding.  If  scum 
appear  on  the  grass,  the  water  must  be  instantly 
removed. 

Should  the  waternot  overflow  properly^  stops 
must  be  placed  in  the  small  feeders.  These  are 
cither  of  stones  or  stakes,  either  of  which  are 
firm  and  durable.  Sods  rise  and  float  away  j 
and  boards  are  seldom  firm  enough,  though 
at  times  they  mayanswer  well.  If  the  water,  af- 
ter all,  does  not  flow  properly  over,  notches  muit 
be  cut,  in  order  to  make  passages  for  it. 

Vol.  II.  S 
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Separate  divisious  of  meadow  occupy  the  wa- 
ter in  succession  throughout  winter ;  during  which 
they  ought  all  to  have  received  one  turn  of  the 
water,  as  above,  recommended,  if  not  given  in 
latter  autumn. 

In  severe  frosts,  it  is  not  very  safe  to  remove  the 
water,  as  it  operates  so  far  to  protect  the  grass ; 
and,  if  exposed  wet  to  frost,  it  might  be  greatly 
injured.  If  it  be  necessary  to  alter  the  water  in 
such  weather,  let  it  be  do;ie  in  the  morning  of  a 
dry  day. 

In  spring,  every  division  of  th»  meadow  re- 
quires to  be  again  watered  ;  and  the  fine  rich 
verdure  that  appears,  with  the  soft  unctuous  tread 
of  the  soil,  are  indications  of  advantage  being 
obtained  ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  white  scum 
warns  the  floater  instantly  to  remove  the  water. 
If  the  weather  be  cold  at  this  season,  I  have  seen 
water  continued  a  fortnight  without  leaving  any 
scum  on  the  grass,  but  less  time  will  answer 
when  the  weather  is  warm.  In  a  late  season  or 
climate,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  watering 
to  the  end  of  March  ;  and  sometimes,  in  high 
backward  situations,  to  the  end  of  April.     But, 
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in  tne  low  warm  districts,  and  in  favourable  sea- 
sons, the  operation  is  finished  in  February. 

Should  the  early  grass  be  consumed  in  pas- 
turage, ewes  and  lambs  answer  well  to  eat  it  o£F ; 
the  water  having  been  removed  so  long  as  to  let 
the  meadow  become  firm  and  dry  before  any 
stock  is  introduced.  Young  cattle  may  also  be 
fed  on  this  early  grass,  giving  dry  hay  at  night  j 
but,  in  general,  I  do  not  consider  it  good  ma- 
nagement to  put  in  cattle  at  all,  at  this  season,  if 
the  farmer  can  afford  provender  for  them  other- 
wise. The  grass  is  very  soft,  and  the  meadow 
at  this  time  easily  poached.  At  any  rate,  the 
meadow  should  be  cleared,  and  the  water  again 
floating  by  the  first  of  May,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  a  crop  of  good  hay*  In  a  very  late  spring, 
it  is  better  to  dispense  with  the  early  pasturage^ 
if  the  farmer  have  not  a  particular  necessity  for 
it ;  and  to  give  every  degree  of  encouragement, 
so  as  to  increase  the  crop  of  hay,  and  to  obtain  it 
at  an  early  season  also,  when  it  may  be  safer  and 
easier  made  ;  and  that  also  in  time  to  expect  an 
abundant  latter  pasture  in  autumn. 

S2 
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To  prepare  for  this  latter  pasture,  no  watef 
should  be  used  if  sheep  must  be  admitted.  Bur, 
if  they  are  excluded,  the  water  may  be  sent  over 
the  meadow  for  two  or  three  days,  more  or  less, 
as  may  appear  safe  and  necessary  ;  and  then  the 
meadow  left  quite  dry  till  the  grass  rise,  and  alt 
be  ready  for  introducing  beasts. 

To  get  these  operations  performed  in  summer, 
is  a  great  object  to  the  judicious  fit  mer  ;  as  the 
length  of  the  day,  and  frequently  the  fine  wea. 
ther,  enable  him  to  make  this  hay  in  the  best 
manner.  It  is  also  naturally  better,  in  point  of 
sap  and  colour,  when  early  made.  But  the  only 
methods  that  can  promote  this  object  effectually, 
are,  to  enrich  the  lands  well,  and  to  remove  all 
stock  from  them'  early  in  the  season.  In  both 
these  particulars,  natural  meadows  are  often  very 
much  neglected  ;  receiving  no  manure,  and  being 
depastured  till  Whitsunday,  no  wonder  that  hay 
is  late,  scanty,  and  coarse.  Well  manured  mea- 
dows, from  which  the  stock  is  early  removed  ^ 
may  sometimes  be  ready  for  the  scythe  in  June, 
frequently  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  always  in 
the  course  of  that  month.     It  is  of  consequencf. 
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to  have  them  in  ricks  before  the  Lammas  rains 
commence. 

I V  inaking  the  hay  of  water  meadows,  the  whole 
must  be  spread  out  equally  to  dry  ;  then  turned 
lightly  with  rakes,  and  in  the  evening  put  into 
very  small  cocks.  Next  day  it  is  again  spread  out, 
iurned  a  second  time  with  .rakes,  and  in  the:  even- 
ing put  into  larger  cocks.  In  this  form,  it  may 
safely  remain  for  some  days.  It  is  once  more 
spread  out,  turned,  and  carted  away  to  the  driest 
spots,  where  it  is  put  up  in  summer  rickS;, 
containing  from  20  to  30  stones  each  rick,  of 
24  lb.  averdupois  per  stone.  The  rick  is  secured 
with  four  ropes .;  and  in  it  the  hay  remains  till  it 
is  taken  to  the  winter  stack.  The  dimensions 
and  form  of  the  winter  stack  are  frequently  in- 
convenient;. A  round  form  does  not  admit  of 
iCutting  away  portions,  without  loosening  the 
bindings  ;  and,  when  the  size  is  large,  the  hay  is 
ready  to  heat ;  but  fine  meadow  hay,  early  cut, 
is  the  worse  for  heating,  although  coarser  hay 
may  not  suffer  much  injury  by  that  process,  and, 
in  some  cases,  may  even  be  improved  by  it;. 
There  is  also  some  danger  in  the  heating  of  a 
r^st  mass  of  hay  all  at  once,  as  it  may  rot  or  take 
3  3 
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fire.     The  stack  ought  to  be  of  a  rectangular 
form,  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  of  any  length, 
placed  with  one  end  towards  the  north,   and  the 
other  towards  the  south.     In  this  manner,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  does  not  beat  on   either  side 
more  than  another,  and  the  stack  does  not  in- 
cline to  lean  from  that  circumstance.     The  own- 
er begins  to  cut  down  any  portions  he  thinks 
proper  on  the  north  end  of  the  stack  ;  and  he 
may  do  so  without  loosening  any  of  the  ropes 
except  the  bosom  rope,   which  is  easily  fixed 
again.     A  stack  of  this  moderate  breadth  does 
not  heat,   the  hay  retains  its  colour  and  juices, 
and  even  the  seed  remains  sound  on  the  grasses ; 
and,  if  only  ten  feet  wide,  thirty  feet  long,  and 
nine  feet  high  when  built,   reckoning  from  the 
ground  to  the  eaves,  exclusive  of  the  head,  and 
the  whole  properly  tramped  and  drawn,  such  a 
stack  should  contain  about  five  hundred  stones 
of  £4  lbs.  each.     The  stacks  ought  to  stand  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  at  least  ten  feet  asunder,  to 
allow  laden  carts    to   back   in  between  them, 
and  also  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  every 
direction  ;  and  the  bottoms  ought  to  be  all  \m{ 
with  stones. 
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As  the  farmer  must  have  it  in  his  power  easily 
to  float  his  meadows,  or  lay  them  perfectly  dry, 
at  pleasure,  irrigation  includes  draining  as  a  part 
of  the  system.  It  also  necessarily  embraces  in- 
closing, without  which  the  meadow  may  suffer 
from  the  stock,  or  the  stock  may  be  injured  by 
the  meadow.  When  the  land  is  floated,  it 
should  be  fully  done,  not  attempting  too  much 
at  a  time  ;  and  when  laid  dry,  it  should  be  clear- 
ed of  every  drop  of  water.  By  this  alternate 
succession,— of  water  to  enrich,  with  all  its  con- 
tents and  elementary  powers,  or  to  maintain  the 
temperature  most  favourable  to  vegetation, — 
followed  by  free  air,  sun,  and  light, — the  plants 
not  only  lise  in  abundance,  but  also  prosper 
to  a  high  degree.  And  hardly  any  soil,  however 
amply  or  expensively  manured,  returns  such 
weighty  crops  of  hay  and  pasture,  as  watered 
meadows :  Their  ample  produce  going,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  enrich  the  other  contiguous  soils  ; 
while  on  the  meadows,  no  manure  whatever  is 
bestowed,  except  such  as  the  water  contains.  In 
the  practice  of  irrigation,  it  has  been  established, 
that  meadows  require  a  much  greater  proportion 
•f  days  throughout  the  year  to  be  dry  than  to  be 
S  4 
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floated ;  and  this  proportion  seems  to  vai7  ac«. 
cording  to  circumstances,  in  the  soil,  water,  and 
climate  ;  but  the  periods  of  watering  seem  to  rup 
between  six  and  nine  weeks  in  the  whole  year, 
all  the  different  periods  of  floating  Ueing  includ- 
ed. 

It  is  evident,  that  water,  as  a  mere  element, 
raises  the  temperature  during  winter,  so  long  as 
it  is  capable  of  resisting  the  frost,  that  arrests  the 
course  of  vegetation  in  general  In  summer,  it 
is  equally  evident,  that  moderate  watering  cor- 
rects that  extreme  drought,  which  tends  to  wi- 
ther the  grass ;  and  by  supplying  moisture  and 
nutriment  equal  to  the  gi'Qwth  and  perspiration, 
the  vessels  are  prevented  from  shrinking  before 
the  drought.  It  i$  known,  that  in  drying,  the 
hay  of  watered  pipadpws  loses  piore  weight  than 
the  hay  of  other  meadow§  exactly  similar  in 
point  of  soil,  but  not  watered.  Water  may  there- 
fore be  useful  as  a  mere  element,  for  protecting 
and  nourishing  gra§s,  to  a  certain  degree.  But 
when  mud  i§  diffused  in  it,  or  calcareous  matters 
dissolved,  and  the  grass  has  the  power  of  strain- 
ing these  substances  out  of  the  water,  their  ef» 
[ects  may  readily  be  cpnc,eived. 
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Whek  searched  of  all  its  mud  and  other  mat*, 
ters  which  it  holds  dissolved,  in  as  far  as  the 
grass  has  that  power,  the  fluid  is  called  '  used 
water*  by  the  workmen,  and  considered  inferior 
to  fresh  water  for  irrigation.  It  is  certain,  that 
close  by  the  feeders,  che  grass  on  the  ridges  of 
floated  meadows  exceeds  that  which  grows  by 
the  drains  ;  but  the  workmen  do  not  always  ap- 
pear to  consider  that  the  soil  is  constantly  deep- 
er near  the  small  feeders  on  the  crowns  of  those 
ridges  ;  and  that  during  winter,  the  water  must 
also  have  had  its  temperature  diminished,  on  ac- 
count of  its  spreading  over  the  surface,  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  drain, 

Dr  Singers,  after  stating,  that  the  extent  of 
watered  meadows  on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch*s 
estate  in  the  above  districts,  was  415  English 
acres,  describes  the  benefits  as  follows  : 

^'  The  annual  returns,  at  present  may  be  safely 
estimated  at  150  stone  of  hay,  of  ^4  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois in  the  stone,  for  every  English  acre  of 
me^dovy.  Some  of  them  rise  above  200  stone, 
and  others  fall  as  low  as  j  00  stone,  or  even  less, 
being  as  yet  unproductive,  in  consequence  of  unn 
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favourable  circumstances.  But  the  average  re- 
turn probably  rises  above  loO  stone.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  returns  of 
these  meadows  do  not  consist  wholly  of  hay. 
I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  the  returns  in  pas- 
ture, exclusive  of  the  hay,  do  not  in  general  fall 
short  of  the  full  value  of  the  soil  in  its  original 
unimproved  state. 

The  annual  expences  incurred  in  keeping  up 
the  works  on  these  meadows  may  be  considered, 
at  an  average,  about  five  shillings  per  acre. 

Having  stated  these  general  averages  of 
charges  and  of  returns,  which  are  not  given  as 
correct,  but  only  as  approximating  near  the 
truth,  according  to  my  information  and  remarks, 
1  shall  now  observe,  that  the  total  amount  of 
expences  incurred  on  these  meadows,  by  the 
operations  at  their  formation,  may  be  considered 
as  rising  above  L.2000 ;  that  the  annual  charges 
of  upholding  may  be  stated  at  L.lOO  and  up- 
wards ;  and  that  the  returns  of  hay,  exclusive  of 
pasture,  may  be  calculated  as  exceeding  60,000 
stone. 
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The  value  of  this  bay  made,  and  at  market 
prices,  must  be  above  sixpence  per  stone,  which 
is  L.loOO  a-year.  But  it  is  fair  to  deduct  about 
one- fourth  part  for  the  expence  of  making, 
which  reduces  the  returns  in  hay  to  about  L.  1  j  25 
a-year,  estimating  it  at  the  present  low  prices  of 
1 806  for  meadow  hay,  in  the  markets  of  Dum- 
fries-shire. 

As  food  for  sheep  in  deep  snows,  the  value  of 
this  hay  is  nearly  double  the  above  value.  A 
stone  of  it  maintains  a  score  of  sheep  for  a  night, 
as  the  shepherds  generally  compute  ;  and  store- 
masters  generally  pay  about  a  shilling  per  score 
each  night,  for  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  sheep, 
during  deep  snows.  In  this  view,  the  hay  of 
these  meadows  would  support  60,000  sheep  in 
severe  weather,  during  twenty  days.  The  bene- 
fit of  this  relief,  during  a  serious  emergency,  is 
not  to  be  estimated  below  L.3000.  How  often 
such  an  emergency  may  occur,  no  person  cau 
pretend  to  foresee." 

Dr  Singers  concludes  with  the  following 
estimate  of  the  benefits  of  the  watered  meadows. 
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*'  To  state  this  In  a  candid  and  Impartial  man- 
ner, we  must  mention  whatever  operates  either 
for  or  against  them. 

1st,  The  expence  of  laying  out  and  Inclosing 
these  meadows  is  the  principal  obstacle.  But 
when  this  expence  is  moderate,  and  the  meadow 
succeeds  well,  a  single  year's  crop,  almost  or  en- 
tirely defrays  the  charges.  When  matters  are 
less  favourable,  they  may  still  be  liquidated  In 
two  or  three  seasons.  And  when  the  expence  is 
very  low,  the  first  year  more  than  pays  It ;  a? 
must  have  been  the  case  In  various  instances, 
where  these  meadows  were  done  in  catch-work, 
and  succeeded  well.  But  If  the  forming  and 
Inclosing  should  not  be  fully  compensated  in  less 
than  four  or  .five  years,  there  is  reason  still  to  ex- 
pect that  the  tenant  will  be  reimbursed. 

2d,  Thf.  attention  which  becomes  necessary 
to  the  watered. meadows.  In  upholding  them,  and 
conducting  the  watering  process,  Is  mentioned  as 
an  incumbrance.  I  admit  the  fact ;  but  what  does 
the  farmer  obtain  without  attention  ?  Let  him 
consider  the  pains  and  trouble  he  must  undergo 
jn  manuring,   fallowing,  sowing,   and  reaping, 
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from  arable  soils  ;  and  in  preserving  and  bring- 
ing into  use,  the  respective  crops  which  be  raises 
from  them.  But  with  respect  to  watered  mea- 
dows, if  a  few  of  them  are  situated  contiguous  to 
each  other,  a  common  labourer  employed  to  up- 
hold and  water  them  all,  effectually  removes  this 
difficulty ;  and  in  other  cases,  a  common  farm- 
servant  will  very  soon  learn  to  attend  to  the  or- 
dinary matters  that  require  his  notice. 

Sd,  The  danger  of  occasioning  the  rot  among 
sheep,  has  been  mentioned  as  an  objection  to  ir- 
rigation ;  but  this  was  done  only  by  such  as  were 
not  properly  informed.  For  no  person  can  state 
ffuch  an  objection  who  considers  the  facts. — that 
these  meadows  are  all  inclosed,  with  only  an  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  ;  and  that  no  summer  wa- 
tering is  admitted  on  them,  or  any  instance  to  be 
heard  of  sheep  being  seized  with  the  rot,  except 
«ne,  when  summer  watering  for  once  was  tried. 

4th,  I  HAVE  heard  it  alleged,  that  the  hay  of 
watered  meadows  is  not  wholesome  food  for 
horses ;  that  it  breaks  their  wind ;  and  that  a 
carrier  rejects  it  on  this  account.  In  reply  to 
this  allegation,  it  may  be  stated,  that  instance* 
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are  given  of  respectable  persons  having  fed  hor- 
ses with  such  hay  from  their  watered  meadows  as 
they  judged  proper  to  give  them,  without  any 
detriment  being  sustained.  If  horses  eat  too 
greedily  even  of  corn,  their  wind  must  be  brok- 
en ;  and  perennial  red  clover  swells  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  might  have  produced  a  similar  effect, 
when  too  liberally  given.  But  at  any  rate,  it 
may  be  asked,  why  raise  an  objection  against  the 
hay  of  these  meadows  on  account  of  carriers 
horses,  for  which  that  produce  was  certainly  not 
intended  ?  If  it  answer  the  sheep  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  black  cattle  in  the  next,  every 
objection  of  this  sort  is  removed. 

In  behalf  of  the  system  of  watering,  the  fol- 
lowing arguments  occur,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  admitted  to  be  well  grounded,  viz. 

1st,  There  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
hay,  which  enables  the  farmer  to  sell  part  of  it 
for  money. 

2d,  If  the  farmer  prefer  wintering  cattle,  he 
may  support  a  greater  number,  or  he  may  feed 
them  in  a  more  liberal  manner.     And  in  this 
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district,  in  summer  so  fertile  in  grass,  and  in 
winter  so  abounding  in  scorms,  this  consideration 
is  of  material  importance,  as  a  well  wintered  beast 
yields  more  nett  profit  than  any  two  which  have, 
been  poorly  fed  in  that  inclement  season. 

3d,  The  additional  hay  raised,  increases  the 
quantity  of  farm  manure,  the  advantages  of  which. 
are  soon  perceived  in  the  superior  produce  of  the 
manured  crops. 

4th,  If  an  early  growth  of  meadow-grass  en- 
ables the  farmer  to  put  in  weak  ewes  during 
spring,  he  may  find  such  a  convenience  of  great 
value  for  the  preservation  of  the  lambs. 

5th,  The  pasturage  of  these  meadows,  after 
the  hay  is  removed,  is  generally  found  to  be  so 
profitable,  as  to  balance  the  original  pasturage  of 
the  meadow  grounds,  throughout  the  year. 

6th,  To  feed  sheep,  the  hay  of  these  meadows 
is  of  importance,  in  so  far  as  it  saves  the  expence 
of  snow  retreats  j  which,  for  these  numerous 
stocks,  are  now  hardly  to  be  obtained. 
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7th,  Thf  risk  is  a  more  serious  matter  in  siich 
a  case,  than  the  expences  to  be  incurred ;  and 
this  risk  is  always  obviated,  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  means  of  the  meadow  hay.  Should  the  store- 
master  neither  be  able  to  find  hay,  nor  to  be-* 
speak  a  retreat  for  his  flock,  what  would  he  then 
give  to  obviate  the  risk  of  immediate  loss  of 
sheep  through  famine,  or  of  heavy  losses  in 
spring,  occasioned  by  the  reduction  which  want 
causes,  in  the  health  and  condition  of  his  flock  ? 
It  is  far  from  absurd  to  put  such  a  case  j  and 
every  storemaster  vvill  admit  the  hazard.  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  these  dangerous  emergencies 
should  very  seldom  occur ;  let  not  the  prudent 
£armer,  however,  disregard  them/* 


We  now  come  to  another  branch  of  irriga- 
tion, provincially  called  warping^  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  that  can  be  exer- 
cised, adding  to  the  value  and  thickness  of  the 
soil  every  time  it  is  repeated.  In  fact,  a  new 
soil  is  artificially  created  by  the  operation  to  be 
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treated  of,  and  of  a  quality  superior  to  that  of 
every  natural  one.  It  is  only  in  certain  situa- 
tions, however,  that  warping  can  be  used  ;  but 
where  such  situations  occur,  the  operation  ought 
never  to  be  omitted.  The  expence  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  but  can  never  in  the  slight- 
est degree  be  compared  with  the  immense  benefit 
derived  from  the  operation. 

Warping  originated  in  Yorkshire,  and  is 
carried  on  there  to  a  great  extent,  especially  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ouse,  between  York  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Humbsr.  When  in  that  dis- 
trict, we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and 
ascertaining  the  different  branches  of  that  valu- 
able operation,  all  of  which  were  of  importance, 
their  effect  being  precisely  the  same  upon  a  poor 
soil  as  upon  one  of  the  greatest  natural  value. 
The  river  Ouse,  from  the  circumstance  of  receiv- 
ing into  its  bed  most  of  the  Yorkshire  waters,  is 
constantly  stored  with  mud  and  all  sorts  of  allu- 
vial matter  ;  and  being  stirred  and  kept  in  mo- 
tion by  the  tide,  which  flows  several  miles  above 
York,  the  alluvial  matter,  by  the  process  of  warp- 
ing, is  conveyed  over  the  adjoining  grounds, 
which  are  flat  and  easily  flooded.  Low  land  is, 
of  all  others,  most  capable  of  being  improved  in 
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this  manner.  While  it  is  enriched  by  warping, 
no  person  is  injured  by  the  operation,  and  the 
benefit  thereby  received  is  lasting  and  durable. 

June,  July,  and  August,  are  considered  to  be 
the  best  months  for  warping,  on  account  of  their 
being  generally  the  driest  months  in  the  year, 
though  land  may  be  warped  in  any  season,  pro- 
vided the  weather  is  dry,  and  the  fresh  water  in 
the  river  very  low.  When  the  season  is  wet,  and 
the  rivers  full  of  fresh  water,  the  operation  of 
warping  cannot  be  advantageously  executed,  as 
the  fresh  water,  mixing  with  the  tide,  makes  it 
not  half  so  thick  and  muddy,  and  consequently 
uncapable  of  depositing  the  same  quantity  of  se- 
diment upon  the  land  as  takes  place  when  the 
process  is  performed  in  a  dry  season  j  neither  is 
the  water  got  so  readily  off  the  land  during  wet 
weather  as  in  dry.  Warping  land  in  spring  an- 
swers no  better  purpose  than  in  summer,  as  there 
can  be  no  crop  that  year,  for  the  sediment  must 
lie  to  soak  and  dry,  before  the  ground  can  be  cul- 
tivated with  the  shghtest  prospect  of  advantage. 
Warped  land  is  supposed  to  be  well  calculated 
for  producing  potatoes,  immense  crops  of  that 
valuable  esculent  being  often  obtained  upon  soils. 
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naturally  of  very  inferior  quality,   after  under- 
going that  process. 

It  will  be  undefstoodj  from  what  is  stated, 
that  warp  consists  of  mud  and  salts  left  by 
the  water  that  has  been  admitted  ;  and  that  the 
technical  phrase  warping  comprehends  all  the 
processes  necessary  to  admit  the  tide  water, 
and  to  deposit  its  sediment  upon  the  field 
meant  to  be  so  improved*  Letting  in  fresh  wa- 
ter would  not  be  called  warping,  but  simply 
flooding.  Fresh  water,  though  useful  at  proper 
seasons,  would  by  no  means  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  river  water  stirred  up  by  the  tide  ;  be- 
cause it  never  could  furnish  a  sufficient  sediment ' 
for  thickening  the  soil ;  neither  would  the  sedi- 
ment be  of  so  rich  a  nature  as  what  is  furnish^ 
cd  by  tide  water* 

A  COMPLETE  detail  of  the  different  operations 
in  the  process  of  warping,  is  given  in  the  West 
York  Survey.  From  that  work  it  appears,  that 
the  land  to  be  warped  must  be  banked  against 
the  river.  The  banks  are  commonly  made  of 
earth  taken  on  the  spot  from  the  land  :  they 
must  slope  six  feet  ;  that  is,  three  feet  on 
each  side  of  their  top  or  crown  fof  every  foot 
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perpendicular  of  rise  ;  their  top  or  crown  Is 
broader  or  narrower,  according  to  the  impetuo- 
sity of  the  tide,  and  the  weight  and  quantity  of 
water ;  and  extends  from  two  feet  to  twelve  ; 
their  height  is  regulated  by  the  height  to  which 
the  spring  tides  flow,  so  as  to  exclude  or  let  them 
in  at  pleasure.  In  those  banks,  there  are  more 
or  fewer  openings,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ground  to  be  warped,  and  the  choice  of  the  oc- 
cupier ;  but  in  general  they  have  only  two  sluices, 
one  called  the  flood-gate,  to  admit,  the  other,  cal- 
led the  clough,  to  let  off  the  water  gently  j  these 
are  enough  for  ten  or  fifteen  acres :  When  the 
spring-tide  begins  to  ebb,  the  flood-gate  is  opened 
to  admit  the  tide,  the  clough  having  been  pre- 
viously shut  by  the  weight  of  water  brought  up 
the  river  by  the  flow  of  the  tide.  As  the  tide 
ebbs  down  the  river,  the  weight  or  pressure  of 
water  being  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  clough 
next  the  river,  the  tide  water  that  has  been  pre- 
viously admitted  by  the  flood-gate  opens  the 
clough  again,  and  discharges  itself  slowly,  but 
completely  through  rt.  The  doughs  are  so 
constructed  as  to  let  the  water  run  off,  between 
the  ebb  of  the  tide  that  was  admitted,  and  the 
flow  of  the  next ;  and  to  this  point  particular  at- 
tention is  paid:   the  flood-gates  are  placed   so 
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high  as  only  to  let  in  the  spring-tides  when 
opened.  They  are  placed  above  the  level  of  the 
common  tides. 

WiLLr.ws  are  occasionally  planted  on  the 
front  of  the  banks,  to  break  the  force  of  the 
tide,  and  defend  them  by  raising  the  front  with 
warp  thus  collected  and  accumulated  ;  but  these 
willows  miist  never  be  planted  on  the  top  of 
the  banks,  as  by  giving  the  winds  power  to  shake 
them,  much  damage  might  be  sustained. 

The  land  warped  is  originally  of  every  quality  j 
but  to  be  properly  warped  it  must  be  situated 
within  the  reach  of  the  spring  tides,  and  on  a 
level  lower  than  the  level  of  their  flow.  Land 
in  general  is  not  warped  above  one  year  in  seven  ; 
a  year*s  warping  will  do  for  that  time. 

The  warp  consists  of  the  mud  and  salts  de- 
posited by  the  ebbing  tide ;  near  Howden  one 
tide  will  deposit  an  inch  of  mud,  and  this  deposit 
is  more  or  less  according  to  the  distance  of  tlie 
place  from  the  Humber. 

Cherry    Cob   Sands   were  gained   from  the 
Humber  by  warping :  They  are  supposed  to  be 
T  3 
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four  yards  thick  of  warp  at  least ;  some  of  those 
were  ploughed  for  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen 
years,  before  they  would  grow  grass-seeds ;  the 
greater  part  is  now  in  feeding  land,  and  makes 
very  fine  pasture. 

It  is  proper  to  keep  land  in  tillage  for  some 
considerable  time  after  warping,  for  six  years  at 
least.  Ihe  land  laid  down  to  grass,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  state,  is  not  warped  ;  for  the  salts 
in  the  mud  would  infallibly  kill  the  grass-seeds. 

When  the  grass  is  found  to  decline,  plough- 
ing and  warping  are  resorted  to;  as  the  land  varies 
in  quality,  so  does  the  time  during  which  it  will 
produce  geod  grass ;  the  land  is  never  fallowed 
but  i^  the  year  when  it  is  warped. 

For  a  view  of  a  clough,  see  Mr  Young's 
Northern  Tour,  Vol.  I.  Plate  III.  p.  212.  The 
flood-gates  and  sluices  for  letting  in  the  water 
are  like  the  common  sluices  and  gates  in  canals 
for  raising  the  water  to  assist  the  passage  of 
boats  ;  sometimes  also  the  flood-gates  or  sluices 
are  placed  above  the  clough  perpendicularly. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

0.>f    IXCLOSURES,    AND    WooDS,    OR   PLANTA- 
TIONS OF  Timber  Trees. 

These  subjects,  though  not  strictly  of  one 
nature,  are  so  connected  together,  that  they  may 
with  propriety  be  treated  of  in  one  Chapter.  As 
the  majority  of  inclosures  in  Britain  are  made  by 
planting  thorn  hedges  j  and  as  all  woods  and 
plantations  should  be  completely  fenced,  so  that 
they  may  thrive  and  prove  productive,  the  sub- 
jects to  be  treated  of  are  therefore  not  so  incom- 
patible as  at  first  sight  may  appear. 


Sect.  I. 
On  Inclosures. 


Inclosures,   with  some  trifling  exceptions, 
are  formed  in  Britain  by  building  stone  walls, 
T4 
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or  planting  thorn  hedges.  These  walls  are  either 
of  dry  stone,  or  of  stone  and  lime ;  and  when 
lime  is  used,  it  is  either  applied  as  bedding  to  the 
outward  part  of  the  wall,  or  to  the  whole  of  it, 
as  circumstances  may  render  necessary.  Stone 
walla  are  either  coped  with  sod,  or  have  a  cope 
which  tapers  to  the  top,  closely  built  with  stone 
and  lime,  or  the  coping  is  executed  in  what  is 
called  the  Galloway  fashion,  with  large  irregular 
stones,  according  to  the  taste  and  dispositions  of 
the  persons  by  whom  they  are  erected.  A  wall 
built  with  stone  and  lime  is  undoubtedly  the  pre- 
ferable fence  j  but  the  expense  far  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  interest  which  a  tenant  generally 
has  in  the  premises.  Such  walls  ought  there- 
fore, in  every  case,  to  be  erefled  by  the  pro- 
prietor, who  thus  increases  the  value  of  his  pro- 
perty in  a  direct  proportion  with  the  increased 
value  given  to  the  land,  by  the  eredion  of  such 
fences.  Generally  speaking,  proprietors  ^  have 
not  been  very  forward  in  making  such  improve- 
ments, but  have  thrown  them  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  tenantry  as  often  as  the  latter  would 
undertake  the  burden.  Hence  the  bad  state  of 
fences  in  many  districl:s.  The  tenant  having  only 
a  limited  interest  in  their  success,  executes  the 
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creftion  at  the  least  possible  expence,  and  \vith«p 
out  any  regard  to  their  permanence. 

To  render  a  stone  wall  useful  as  a  fence,  its 
height  ought  never  to  be  less  than  seven  quarters 
or  five  feet  three  inches,  otherwise  it  will  not  keep 
in  many  of  the  breeds  of  sheep  which  prevail  in 
the  country.  In  erefting  the  fence,  great  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  build  upon  a  solid  foundation, 
otherwise  the  wall  is  apt  to  incline  to  a  side,  and 
gradually  to  fall  down.  The  coping  should  be 
made  close  ;  for  if  water  gets  down  the  inside  of 
the  wall,  it  will  bulge  out,  and  speedily  go  to 
ruin.  To  bed  the  stones  sufficiently,  and  to  give 
each  a  hold  of  the  other,  are  .likewise  matters  of 
importance ;  the  duration  of  a  wall  depending 
entirely  upon  the  attention  given  to  the  particu- 
lars we  have  mentioned. 

The  expence  of  inclosing  with  stone  walls  is 
considerable.  Where  the  walls  are  seven  quar- 
ters, or  five  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  built 
with  lime  (the  plan  now  generally  adopted)  the 
expence  of  inclosures  of  moderate  size  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  ten  pounds  Sterling  per 
acre,  even  in  cases  where  the  bounds  are  not 
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crooked  or  irregular.  This  shews  that  muck 
judgement  is  required  when  inclosures  are  made, 
as  otherwise  a  great  deal  of  money  may  be  un- 
necessarily expended. 

On  Thorn  Hedges. 

A  thorn  hedge  makes  an  excellent  fence  when 
once  trained  up  and  brought  to  maturity  ;  but 
the  length  of  time  which  elapses  before  it  can 
prove  of  much  benefit,  and  the  great  expence  in- 
curred in  training  it  up,  renders  such  a  fence 
not  much  cheaper  than  a  stone  wall,  especially 
if  the  loss  from  the  want  of  it,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  duly  estimated.  The  expences  at- 
tendant upon  raising  a  thorn  fence,  however, 
being  gradually  laid  out,  the  farmer  is  not 
so  sensible  of  their  amount  as  those  of  a 
stone  wall,  therefore  generally  disposed  to  give 
it  a  preference.  If  the  several  expences  be- 
longing to  hedges,  and  the  extent  of  ground 
wasted  in  this  way,  were  fully  considered,  we  are 
not  certain  that  the  balance  will  be  much  in  fa- 
vour of  this  mode  of  fencing.  At  all  events,  a 
stone  wall  is  useful  in  the  first  year,  whereas  a 
dozen  of  years,  at  least,  must  elapse  before  a 
heage  can  be  of  m  ich  bent?fit. 
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When  a  thorn  hedge  is  to  be  planted,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  fallow  the  ground  a  year  before 
hand ;  and,  if  the  soil  is  poor,  to  dress  it  with 
dur^g  or.  rich  compost,  so  that  the  young  plants 
may  not  be  oppressed  with  weeds,  or  stunted 
for  v/ant  of  food,  when  weak  and  unable  to  send 
forth  their  fibres  in  search  of  nourishment.  These 
things  being  attended  to,  and  the  hedge  planted, 
an  annual  cleaning  ought  to  be  given,  sometimes 
two  cleanings  are  necessary  in  a  season :  It  is 
also  expedient  to  fence  the  back  of  the  hedge 
with  paling,  that  beasts  may  be  restrained  from 
going  over  it ;  and  to  switch,  it  over,  when  two 
or  three  years  of  age,  in  order  that  jt  may  be 
kept  close  at  the  bottom.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  a  gap  once  made,  can  never  be  effect ually 
filled  up,  therefore  the  utmost  care  ought  to  be 
exerted  to  keep  cattle  of  all  kinds  from  making 
trespasses.  As  the  hedge  grows  up,  repeated 
cuttings  are  necessary,  so  that  a  wide  bottom 
may  be  gained,  without  which  no  hedge  can  be 
considered  as  a  suitable  fence  ;  and  some  atten- 
tion is  required  to  give  a  proper  shape  to  the 
top,  which  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  hedge,  AVhen  thorns  are  allow- 
ed to  grow  to  unequal  heights,  th^  strong  plants 
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arc  sure  to  master  the  weak  ones ;  and  "whcii 
the  hedge  becomes  broad  at  the  top,  it  retains 
water  and  snow,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  plants. 
AH  these  evils  may  be  avoided  by  proper  man- 
agement ;  though,    as    we   have    already    said, 
twelve  years  must  elapse  before  the  best  man- 
aged  hedge  can  be  considered  as  a  sufficient 
fence ;    and,  in  many  cases,   double  that  time 
must  intervene  betwixt  planting  and  perfection. 
Upon  many  soils,  the  most;  arduous  endeavours 
will  not  make  a  fence  from  thorns,  though  this, 
after  all,  depends  much  upon  the  attention  be- 
stowed at  the  outset.    If  a  hedge  is  once  marred  in 
growth  by  carelessness  and  negligence,  it  is  hard- 
ly practicable  to  make  up  for  former  errors  by 
additional  diligence.      In   fact,   it   is  an  easier 
business  to  root  up  an  old  hedge,  and  train  up 
a  new  one,  than  to  recover  a  hedge  which  has 
been  mismanaged,   or  suffered  to  get  into  bad 
condition  from  want  of  attention  to  the  cleaning 
and  cutting  processes. 

An'  excellent  plan  has  been  lately  devised  for 
making  hedges  grow  on  thin  soils,  which  de- 
serves to  be  recorded.  On  such  soils,  it  is  well 
known  hedges  rarely  thrive  after  the  rqots  of  the 
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thorns  reach  the  close  impervious  bottom,  ort 
which  all  clays  are  incumbent,  being  then  so 
chilled  with  v^ater  as  to  languish  and  go  to 
decays  The  plan  to  preventi  a-^ilure,  is  to  cast 
a  deep  drain;  where  the  hed^e  is  to  be  planted^ 
fkttd  to  fill  it  with  Stones,  by  which  method  thorny 
are  found  to  thrive  equally  well  as  upon  .soils , of 
a  different  description. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  it  seems  necessa^ 
ry  to  state  some  circumstances  respecting  the  in* 
closing  of  land  hitherto  too  much  neglected.  In 
the  first  place,  it  often  happens  that  landed  pro- 
prietors, wishing  to  have  their  land  inclosed,  and 
not  chusing  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
doing  the  work  themselveSj  transfer  the  burden 
to  their  tenants,  though  such  a  transferrence  is 
evidently  an  unwise  and  impolitical  measure.  It 
serves  to  take  up  the  tenant's  attention  front  the 
cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  to  employ  his  capital 
stock  upon,  works  very  different  from  those  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  employed.  What  is  worse 
— a  farm  is  seldom  sufficiently  inclosed  in  this 
way  J  for  though  fences  may  be  made — that  is, 
ditches  digged  and  thorns  planted,  these  fences 
are  rarely  trained  up  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  or 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  of  real  utility  either'  to 
the  tenant  or  proprietor.  No  doubt  the  proprie- 
tor may  have  recourse  against  the  tenant  at  th^ 
conclusion  of  the  lease  in  case  he  was  taken 
bound  to  train  the  fences  up,  and  to  leave  them 
in  a  sufficient  condition  at  his  departure.  In 
this  case,  damages  may  be  awarded  against  the 
tenant ;  but  such  an  award  must  be  of  small  con- 
solation to  a  proprietor  disposed  to  have  his 
land  completely  inclosed,  whilst  it  may  prove  ru- 
inous and  destructive  to  the  tenant* 

In  the  second  place,  proprietors  who  are  at  thd 
first  cost  of  fences — that  is,  who  dig  out  the  dit* 
ches,  and  plant  the  thorns,  and  afterwards  de* 
Yoive  the  burden  of  training  these  fences  on 
their  tenants,  do  not  act  more  wisely  than  the 
class  already  mentioned.  As  the  tenant's  interest 
in  the  success  of  such  fences,  during  a  nineteen 
or  twenty-one  years  lease,  is  but  trifling,  we  arc 
not  to  expect  the  same  attention  from  him  to 
the  processes  of  cleaning,  switching,  and  protect- 
ing them  from  gaps,  as  if  he  were  more  materially 
interested.  This  is  human  nature  ;  and  mankind 
must  be  taken  as  they  are.  in  fact,  it  is  the 
i^ieight  of  folly  for  a  tenant  to  undertake  such  a 
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service  as  training  up  hedges ;  nor  should  aily 
one  be  subjected  to  the  leaving  fences  in  a  suf- 
ficient condition,  unless  they  are  delivered  over 
to  him  in  that  condition  in  the  first  instance.  It 
is  plain,  that  this  cannot  happen  at  the  beginning 
of  a  lease  with  a  farm  not  formerly  inclosed,  un- 
less stone  walls  are  built ;  therefore  a  tenant  ought 
not,  under  any  circumstance,  to  have  interference 
with  fences,  until  that  stage  arrives  when  tKey 
can  be  of  utility  to  him.  The  tenant's  interfer- 
ence at  an  earlier  period  is  not  advantageous  to 
either  party. 

In  the  third  place,  as  some  doftrines  have 
been  lately  broached  respecting  what  is  called  a 
common  law,  which  subjects  tenants  to  support 
fences,  whether  they  have  come  under  that 
obligation  or  not,  it  becomes  every  tenant,  who 
gets  a  new  lease,  to  take  care  that  the  clause 
which  relates  to  fences  be  so  precisely  worded 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  future  altercation  or  con- 
test. With  regard  to  the  common  law  alluded 
to,  we  never  could  ascertain  whence  it  proceed- 
ed, nor  the  time  it  was  first  recognised.  It  could 
not  be  known  in  Scotland  before  the  Restora- 
tion, as  it  is  believed,  on  good  authority,  that 
an  inclosed  field  of  farm  land  was "  not  at  that 
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time  to  be  found  In  this  northern  part  of  the 
Island.  The  act  of  King  Charles  II.  regulated 
the  inclosing  of  land  so  far  as  pioprietors  were 
concerned.  This  act,  however,  does  not  bear 
upon  tenants  in  the  most  distant  manner,  there- 
fore that  class  of  men,  according  to  the  strict 
rules  of  justice  and  equity,  cannot  be  liable  to 
any  burden,  more  than  those  covenanted  with 
their  landlords  respectively. 


SECT.  II. 


On  JVoods  or  Plantations  of  Timber  Trees. 


The  necessity  of  having  a  sufficient  stock  of 
timber  for  making  husbandry  implements ;  for 
erecting  houses  wherein  the  people  may  be 
sheltered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  j 
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ihd  for  building  ships,  our  great  national  bul- 
wark, is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  totally  un- 
necessary to  say  one  word  on  that  subject.  It 
is,  however,  matter  of  regret  at  a  time  when 
we  are  likely  to  be  deprived  of  all  foreign 
supplies,  that  the  quantity  of  British  timber  is 
daily  decreasing,  while  so  little  attention  is  be- 
stowed in  planting  trees  for  future  consump- 
tion, and  securing  to  the  nation  a  suitable  sup- 
ply of  timber,  for  the  piirposes  already  mention- 
ed. This  neglect  chiefly  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  those  who  plant  timber  trees 
rarely  cut  them,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  a 
legislative  enaftment,  viz.  that  every  landed  pro- 
prietor shall  have  a  certain  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty in  woodland,  leaving  each  of  them  to 
plant  trees  most  suitable  for  the  soil,  climate, 
and  situation  of  their  respective  properties. 

1 1  would  be  well  if  the  present  state  of  poli- 
tical affairs  induced  the  legislasure  to  take  up 
the  subject  immediately,  and  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  pointed  oiit,  otherwise  the  state  of 
fhe  country  may  be  truly  lamentable  at  a  fu- 
ture period,  should   foreign  supplies  be  wholly 
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wit  (held.  It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  tim- 
ber is  daily  decreasing  in  quantity  at  home, 
its  price  having  recently  advanced  much  be- 
yond any  akeratioH  in  the  value  of  money, 
which  is  the  sure  criterion  for  ascertaining  any 
thing  of  this  kind.  Within  the  last  thirty  years, 
timber  has  quintupled  its  price  ;  whereas  the 
value  of  com,  the  staflF  of  life,  has  hardly  been 
doubled  within  tlr.it  period.  This  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  quantity  of  the  one  article  in 
hand  is  much  more  curtaikd  than  that  of  the 
other  ;  because  had  an  equal  proportion  been 
preserved,  the  advance  upon  the  money  value 
of  the  one  would  have  been  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  other. 

T  E  subject  is  rather  of  a  melancholy  nature, 
seeing  that  a  deficiency  of  timber  cannot  so  speedi- 
ly be  supplied  as  a  deficiency  of  corn  or  butcher 
meat ;  though  it  is  plain,  without  demonstration, 
that  the  longer  the  cure  is  delayed,  the  longer 
will  the  nation  be  deprived  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  timber.  We  ai*e  seldom  di^osed  to  be  advo- 
cates tor  compulsatory  measures,  judging,  in 
ordinary  cases,  that  every  man  ought  to  be  left 
t6  manage  private  property  as  he  pleases ;  'Ut 
Salu^  papidt  sitprema  lev  bemg  a  standard  max- 
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im,  compels  us  to  declare  decidedly  In  favour 
of  legislative  interference  in  this  instance,  being 
firmly  convinced  that  the  ordinaiy  principles 
which  govern  mankind  cannot  operate  in  the 
present  case,  the  profits  from  planting  being  dis- 
tant and  adventitious* 

H AViN(i  insisted  so  far  Upon  the  propriety  of 
legislative  interference,  with  respect  to  the  plant- 
ing of  timber  trees,  we  shall  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  methods  of  planting,  and  the 
probable  success  which  may  thence  be  expect* 
ed. 

Whev  H  plantation  of  timber  is  to  be  formed, 
the  first  step  necessary  is  to  fence  the  ground 
that  is  to  be  planted  so  as  cattle  of  all  kinds 
may  be  kept  from  making  inroads.  The  ground 
to  be  planted  ought  to  be  completely  fallowed 
on  the  preceding  year ;  and,  if  in  a  rough  or 
waste  state,  two  years  fallowing  will  be  useful. 
If  wet  or  boggy,  open  drains  ought  to  be  digged 
through  all  the  hollow  places,  so  that  superfluous 
moisture  may  be  removed.  These  operations 
being  performed,  the  planting  may  proceed  j  in 
U  2 
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executing  which  great  care  should  be  taken  to' 
make  the  pits  of  a  proper  size,  and,  in  filling 
them  up,  that  the  best  earth  be  returned  nearest 
the  roots  of  the  young  trees.  A  mixture  of  tim- 
ber, in  the  same  plantation,  is  always  advanta- 
geous, and  thick  planting  is  eligible,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  shelter.  As  the  plantation  gets 
forward,  great  care  should  be  paid  to  thinning 
and  pruning  the  trees,  removing  those  first  that  are 
either  sickly  or  debilitated  ;  and  in  this  way,  and 
by  exercising  constant  attention  in  the  manage- 
ment, timber  trees  will  advance  with  greater  rapi- 
dity than  when  neglected  and  over  looked.  It  has 
been  aptly  said,  that  much  expence  is  often  in- 
curred in  planting  trees,  which  is  afterw^ards  lost 
by  neglecting  to  train  them  up.  Trees,  indeed, 
are,  in  too  many  cases,,  merely  put  into  the  earth, 
and  then  left  to  grow  or  die  without  further 
attention  ;  whereas  with  them,  as  with  all  other 
plants,  the  fostering  hand  of  man  is  indispensably 
called  for  in  eveiy  stage  of  growth,  otherwise 
they  will  rarely  arj-ive  at  perfection,  or  make  that 
return  to  the  owner,  which  may  reasonably  be 
expected,  when  the  several  processes  of  planting, 
pruning,  and  thinning,  are  duly  exercised. 
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It  may  be  observed,  tlat  planting  trees  in 
■hedge-rows,  is  not  only  prejudicial  to  fences,  but 
of  reat  d  iment  to  cor  crops  cultivated  in 
fields  surrounded  •  y  4:hese  heJge-rovvs,  especial- 
ly if  the  fields  are  of  small  size  ;  a  practice  which 
improperly  prevails  in  many  English  counties. 
If  shelter  is  wanted  for  a  field,  vthe  best  means  of 
procuring  it  is  by  forming  belts  or  strips  of  plant- 
ing, from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  wide^  for  timber 
trees  thus  thrive  much  better  than  when  planted 
in  rows  or  narrow  strips.  All  cold  or  muirish 
soils  are  greatly  benefited  by  being  inclosed  in 
this  way ;  though  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
small  inclosures  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  they 
occasion  a  great  waste  of  ground,  without  af- 
fording jDenefit  in  other  respects  proportional 
to  the  heavy  expence  entailed  upon  the  pro- 
prietor or  tenant,  for  supporting  such  a  number 
-of  unnecessary  fences. 

U  3 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


Weights  and  Measures. — Roads. 

Thi-  subjects  treated  of  in  this  chapter  are  of 
a  miscellaneous  nature  ;  and,  though  not  alto- 
gether belonging  to  rural  art,  are  of  material  im- 
portance to  those  engaged  in  that  business.  The 
inconveniencies  and  losses  attendant  upon  the  dis- 
cordancy of  weights  and  measures,  in  the  sale  of 
agricultural  produce,  have  been  long  felt  and  la- 
m..Rted  in  every  part  of  Britain  ;  and  though  se- 
veral attempts  have  been  made  by  the  legislature 
to  procu/e  uniformity,  matters  still  remain  upon 
their  former  confused  footing.  Again  to  have  good 
roads,  thereby  facilitating  the  communication  be- 
twixt  one  district  and  another,  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  not  only  to  agriculturists,  but  like- 
wise to  persons  of  every  description.  On  these 
accounts,  the  above  subjects  merit  notice  in  a 
treatise  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  rural  af- 
fairs. 
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SECT.  I. 


n^eiohts  and  Measures, 


/3 


Three  descriptions  of  weights  are  commonly 
used  in  Great  Britain,  viz.  avoirdupois,  Amster- 
dam, and  Scotch  tron.  Avoirdupois  weight  is 
generally  used  in  England,  in  the  disposal  of 
farm  produce,  though  the  number  of  pounds 
given  as  a  stone  weight  vary  materially.  In 
some  places,  Smithfield  market  especially,  8 
pounds  is  called  a  stone  ;  in  others  J  4  pounds 
passes  by  that  denomination,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  the  stone  weight  consist?  of  lu  avoirdupois 
pounds  ;  which  diversities  occasion  market  prices 
to  be  much  misunderstood,  unless  the  kind  of 
weight  used  is  constantly  explained.  In  Scotland, 
avoirdupois  weight  is  only  used  in  the  sale  pf 
U4 
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imported  articles,  all  articles  of  home  produce 
being  sold  either  by  Amsterdam  or  Scotch  tron 
weight.  Perhaps  the  practice  of  one  or  two  of 
the  border  countits  may  form  an  exception  to 
what  is  stated  ;  but  the  exception  is  so  frifling 
as  hardly  to  be  worth  notice.  Meal  and  butcher 
meat  are  customarily  sold  by  Amsterdam  weight ; 
and  hay,  straw,  wool,  and' tallow,  by  Scotch 
tron,  though,  in  the  western  counties,  butcher 
meat  is  disposed  of  by  ■  the  same  weight.  A 
pound  weight  Amsterdam  consists  of  1 7^  ounces 
avoirdupois,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  seven- 
teen pounds  and  a  half  avoirdupois  is  consider- 
ed to  be  the  Amsterdam  stone.  Again  the  pound 
weight  Scotch  tron  consists  either  of  2<2  or  !24 
ounces  avoirdupois,  as  settled  by  the  practice  of 
the  district,  and  of  course  the  Scotch  iron  stone 
consists  either  of  ^ii  or  <24  pounds  avoirdupois, 
according  to  the  rate  anciently  established. 

The  slightest  reflection  upon  these  circum- 
stances is  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  losses  and 
inconveniencies  sustained  by  the  public  from  the 
want  of  an  uniform  standard  weight.  It  is  a 
matrcr  of  little  importance  what    standard  was. 
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adopted,  because  were  it  of  one  size  or  descrip- 
tion through  the  whole  country,,  a  few  months 
usage  would  familiarise  the  dullest  trader  to  its 
comparative  value  with  the  former  ones.  The 
benefits  whij:h  would  follow  the  adoption  of  one 
standard  weight  are  so  easily  recognised  that 
we  need  not  insist  upon  them. 

But  if  the  want  of  one  standard  weight  is  so 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  what  detriment 
must  be  sustained  from  the  immense  discrepanc)i 
of  corn  measures  ?  Independant  of  different 
national  standards,  there  is  such  a  multitude  of 
local  ones,  as  to  puzzle  the  brains  of  the  most 
accurate  inquirer.  In  fact,  the  value  of  corn 
cannot  possibly  be  ascertained  by  a  measure  of 
capacity,  therefore  the  majority  of  dealers  now 
find  it  necessary  to  check  measure  by  weight, 
which  surely  is  the  most  satisfactory  method. 
Upon  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  shall 
speak  at  some  length,  being  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  branch  of  police  of  greater  importance  to 
husbandmen,  than  the  regulation  of  the  weighty 
and  measures  by  which  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  daily  bought  and  sold. 
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Bffore  we  describe  the  inconveniencies  which 
the  public  sustain  from  the  diversity  of  measures, 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  how  far  that  diversity 
extends — a  subject  imperfectly  understood,  but 
which,  under  the  faintest  delineation,  must  con- 
vince any  unprejudiced  mind  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties which  surround  the  sellers  and  purchasers  of 
corn.  We  cannot  place  this  diversity  in  a  clear- 
er point  of  view  than  by  extracting,  from  lord 
Swinton's  useful  and  intelligent  history  of  weights 
and  measures,  an  account  of  the  differences  be- 
twixt the  standards  of  the  several  counties,  and 
the  firlot  of  Linlithgow,  which,  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, James  VI.  1018,  is  declared  to  be  the 
standard  com  measure  of  Scotland. 

Aberdeen  Wheat  measure  Per  cent.  Per  ecnt. 

exceeds  the  Linlithgow  slandaid  2*2.353  Barley  ^.^11 

16.025  15:ulcy  7-258 

5.411  liariey  5.103 

52.(H1  Barley  4.838 

30-098  Barley  34.(i7r 

Barley  (i.025 

1().0{)..5  Barley  6.5<)7 

1.761.  Bailey  1.6 1 3 

idJ&i)i^  Barley  5,256 

3-52.9  Barley  3-255 

3-529  Barley  3.629 


Argylc 

Whi'at 

Banff 

Wheat 

Berwick       — 

Wheat 

Bute         ~ 

Wheat 

Caithness         — 

Wheat 

Dunlbrtrton     — 

Wheat 

I^Iid  I.ntliian    — 

Wheat 

El.sif'               — 

^Vbeat 

Fife                    — 

Wheat 

Forfar               — 

Wheat 
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Per  cent 

Per  cent' 

East  Lothian  — 

Wheat 

— 

2.941 

Barley 

3.024 

Inverness         — 

Wheat 

— 

14.455 

Barley 

9.786 

Kincardine      — 

Wheat 

— 

12.941 

Barley 

6.451 

Kinross            — 

Wheat 

— 

2.547 

Barley 

3.024 

JCirkcudbright  — 

Wheat 

— 

62.401 

Barley 

84.483 

Lanark             — 

Wheat 

— 

5,813 

Barley 

4.176 

Nairn               — 

Wheat 

— 

21.976 

Barley 

11.483 

Peebles              — 

Wheat 

— 

7.148 

Barley 

4.559 

Perth                — 

Wheat 

— 

2.986 

Barley 

4.164 

Ross  and  Cromarty  Wheat 

— 

12.941 

Barley 

3.255 

Roxburgh         — 

Wheat 

— 

29-412 

Barley 

33.064 

Selkirk              r- 

Wlieat 

— 

29.779 

Barley 

26.008 

Stirling            — 

Wht-at 

— 

8.235 

Barley 

7-258 

Sutherland       ■ — 

Rye  and  Pease  17.647 

Barley 

10-644 

Wigton             — 

Wheat 

9^-729 

Barley 

101.254 

From  the  well  known  accuracy  of  Lord  S win- 
ton,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
account  of  the  discrepancy  of  the  measures  of 
capacity,  is  as  correct  as  circumstances  would 
admit ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  many 
counties  have  no  standard  measures,  a  circum- 
stance acknowledged  by  his  Lordship ;  which, 
in  many  cases,  obliged  him  to  strike  a  me- 
dium of  their  size  from  the  customary  measures 
generally  used.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that,  in 
those  counties  wh^re  np  standards  are  kept,  every 
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man  may  make  his  firlot  what  size  he  pleases, 
thereby  leaving  an  opening  for  innumerable 
frauds.  To  the  immense  difference  between  the 
local  and  national  standards,  must  likewise  be 
added  the  still  greater  difference  between  the  na- 
tional standards  and  the  customary  measures ; 
the  whole  forming  the  completest  system  of  an- 
archy that  ever  existed. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland,  James  VI.  16 1 8, 
attempted  to  overthrow  this  anarchial  system,  but 
although  their  attempt  was  partly  successful,  it 
does  not  appear,  from  record,  or  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  country,  that  the  salutary  regulations, 
contained  in  their  act  of  that  year,  were  respect- 
ed as  they  ought  to  have  been,  there  not  being 
one  county  in  Scotland  where  the  measures  of 
capacity  are  conformable  to  the  standards  then 
fixed,  or  similar  to  those  of  the  conterminous 
county.  From  this  unaccountable  diversity  much 
confusion  has  arisen  to  the  public,  much  chi- 
cane has  been  used  by  the  artful,  much  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  ignorant,  and  many  law-suits  have 
taken  their  rise.  "Without  enlarging  at  this  time 
upon  these  general  circumstances,  it  may  be  pro- 
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per  to  describe  a  few  of  the  inconveniencies  which 
the  public  sustain  from  the  diversity  of  measures. 

1st,  The  grower  of  corn  is  thereby  exposed 
.  to  various  impositions  in  the  sale  of  his  produce. 
He  first  measures  the  corn  at  home,  and,  when  it 
is  delivered,  the  purchaser,  if  he  pleases,  may  in- 
sist upon  having  it  measured  by  the  standard  of 
the  place ;  and  if  the  measure  is  the  least  defec- 
tive, suppose  only  one  cubic  inch,  the  smallest 
quantity  that  will  be  deducted  is  one  quarter 
of  a  peck  from  each  bag  of  the  cargo  :  If  the 
standards  were  exact,  no  complaint  couM  justly 
be  made  on  account  of  this  deduction  ;  but  when 
it  is  considered,  that  almost  every  one  of  the 
municipal  standards  are  larger  than  they  ought 
to  bp,  it  is  more  than  presumable  that  deficiencies 
are  often  demanded,  when  the  full  quantity  is 
actually  delivered.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  to 
procure  redress,  the  exact  size,  or  cubical  con- 
tents of  the  standard  measures,  being  but  imper- 
fectly known  among  farmers  ;  and  even  if  they 
were  sufficiently  known  by  them,  few  municipal 
officers  would  be  found  willing  to  lend  an  ear  to 
their  complaints.  So  far  from  that,  the  munici- 
palities of  the  kingdom  have,  in  a  great  measure,. 
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been  the  authors  of  the  present  confusion  ;  and 
are  interested  in  keeping  it  up. 

Owing  to  the  municipal  standards  being  ge- 
nerally larger  than  those  fixed  upon  by  the  Le- 
gislature, farmers  have  been  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  enlarging  their  private  firlots  in  a  pro- 
portional manner  j  thereby,  in  fact,  conniving 
with  the  authors  of  their  grievances.  There  are 
few  places  in  Scotland  where  the  measures  of 
capacity  are  conformable  to  law,  except  at  the 
port  of  Leith,  where  they  are  regulated  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  of  Edinburgh, 
agreeable  to  the  assize  of  James  VL  If  measures 
were  uniform,  it  is  of  no  great  importance  what 
size  they  are ;  but  so  long  as  the  local  standards 
are  so  much  above  the  national  ones,  and  the 
customary  measures  remain  so  much  diversified, 
the  farmer  will  continue  to  be  robbed  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  incessantly  exposed  to  vexatious  pro- 
ceedings, which  nothing  short  of  uniformity  can 
effectually  prevent. 

The  subject  may  be  considered  in  another 
point  of  view.  Suppose  the  farmer  bargains 
with  his  merchant,  that  his  grain  shall  be  receiv- 
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ed  by  the  Linlithgow  firlot,  even  under  that 
stipulation  difficulties  may  occur.  The  stamped 
firlots  of  Linlithgow  vary  very  much,  according 
to  the  time  they  were  delivered,  and  to  the  abi- 
lities of  the  person  who  constructed  them.  In- 
stances have  occurred  where  the  magistrates  of  a 
royal  borough  had  one  standard  firlot,  and  the 
justices  of  the  county  another  of  a  different  size  ; 
and  yet  both  parties  maintained  they  were  agree- 
able to  the  legal  Linlithgow  measure ;  which, 
for  the  time,  produced  utter  confusion  among 
the  buyers  and  sellers  of  corn.  Many  years  ago 
an  action  was  raised  by  the  farmers  of  Mid- 
Lothian  against  the  magistrates  of  Linlithgow, 
before  the  Court  of  Session,  for  issuing  illegal 
firlots,  which,  after  long  litigation,  and  an  ex- 
pence  incurred  of  L.300,  was  determined  against 
the  magistrates. 

2dly,  The  diversity  of  measures  is  injurious 
to  the  consumer  of  bread,  because  the  assize  of 
that  necessary  article  is  thereby  fixed  higher  than 
it  ought  to  be,  or  would  be,  if  uniformity  prevail- 
ed. Many  of  the  customary  firlots  are  four  and 
five  per  cent,  larger  than  the  standards  of  the 
county  where  they  are  used,  consequently  those 
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who  possess  such  large  measures  sell  their  grairi 
T'O  much  higher  upon  that  account.  So  long  as 
measures  remain  unequal,  it  is  impassible  to  fix 
the  assize  of  bread  upon  any  thing  like  equitable 
principles,  without  taking  a  fair  average  of  a 
whole  market,  such  as  is  done,  with  great  pro- 
priety, at  Haddington  ;  at  the  same  time,  this 
expedient,  however  much,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, it  deserves  to  be  applauded,  cannot 
procure  a  correct  assize  of  bread.  No  ;  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  where  measures  are 
uniform,  or  where  grain  is  sold  by  one  fixed 
rule. 

Sdly,  Thf  diversity  of  measures  is  injurious 
to  the  public  at  large.  The  corn  trade  of  Bri- 
tain is  of  great  and  general  importance,  and  the 
import  and  export  of  that  necessary  article  af- 
fects the  interest  of  a  greater  number  of  people 
than  any  other  measure  of  political  economy. 
By  the  existing  laws,  the  ports  for  importation 
and  exportation  are  opened  and  shut  according 
to  the  lists  of  average  prices,  returned  by  the 
sheriffs  of  the  different  counties  to  the  corn  in- 
spector at  London.  When  the  amazing  differ- 
ences among  the  customary  measures  are  consi- 
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dered,  it  will  be  found  almost  impossible  to  re.- 
duce  them  correctly  to  the  size  of  the  Winches- 
ter bushel.  Hence  the  grossest  errors  are  to  be 
found  in  those  returns,  which  any  person  may 
be  satisfied  of  by  examining  the  general  ave- 
rages of  the  districts  into  which  the  kingdom  is 
divided  ;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise  so  long  as  a 
diversity  of  measures  continues.  The  errors  of 
these  averages  equally  affect  both  the  grower  and 
consumer  of  corn.  If  the  ports  are  opened  ear- 
lier than  they  would  have  been,  had  the  average 
been  fairly  ascertained,  the  farmer,  who  probably 
took  his  farm  upon  the  faith  of  foreign  corn 
being  excluded,  till  prices  reached  a  certain 
height,  is  necessarily  injured  ;  while,  vice  versa, 
if  the  ports  are  kept  longer  shut,  than  a  fair 
average  would  have  warranted,  the  consumer  has 
an  equal  right  to  complain. 

AxoTJiER  circumstance  attending  the  diver- 
sity of  measures,  very  injurious  to  the  public, 
is,  that  in  making  up  the  annual  fiars  of  grain 
in  Scotland,  the  same  errors,  as  are  already 
stated,  must  happen  in  settling  the  assize  of 
bread.     The  customary  measures  raise  the  fiars 
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higher  than  they  would  otherwise  be  exactly  acj 
cording  to  the  number  and  excess  of  those  ad-j 
duced  in  the  proof.  By  the  fiars  of  grain,  many 
bargains  are  settled,  and  many  rentals  and  sti- 
pends in  Scotland  are  paid  j  any  measure,  there- 
fore, which  contributes  to  regulate  them  upon 
surer  principles,  would  be  of  importance  to  every 
person  concerned  in  payments  ascertained  by 
that  rule. 

But  we  need  not  attempt  to  prove  the  bane- 
ful consequences  attending  a  diversity  of  mea- 
sures, or  the  benefits  which-  would  follow  from 
their  being  permanently  fixed, because  these  things 
have  been  acknowleged  in  all  ages.  To  reduce 
weights  and  measures  to  fixed  standards  has  re- 
peatedly employed  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  both  nations.  In  Scotland,  from  the 
days  of  David  I.  to  the  Union,  more  than  forty 
acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  concerning  weights 
and  measures ;  and,  in  the  statute-books  of 
England,  from  magna  citarta  to  the  present 
time,  a  much  greater  number  may  be  found. 
As  these  acts  have  failed  to  procure  uniformity, 
the  conclusion  must  be,  that  this  salutary  object 
cannot  be  attained,  while  measures  of  capacity 
are  continued.     We  are  therefore  led  to  infer, 
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that  selling  corn  by  weight  is  the  best  way  of  re- 
moving every  inconvenience  sustained  by  the 
public  in  the  diversity  of  corn  rneasures. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  at  what  period 
measures  of  capacity  were  inttoduced  into  this 
.  country.  But  there  certainly  was  a  time  when 
corn,  as  well  as  every  other  commodity,  w^as 
bought  and  sold  by  barter.  Let  us,  therefore,  re- 
turn to  first  principles,  which  is  always  the  surest 
way  for  rectifying  abuses.  Let  us  suppose  we  had 
no  established  nieasure  of  capacity  for  selling  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  but  that  every  part  of  it  was 
exchanged  for  what  it  would  bring.  Let  us  also 
suppose  that  the  country  possessed  a  stone  called^ 
a  pomid,  and  that  the  weight  and  size  of  that 
stone  were  exactly  ascertained  :  Under  these  sup- 
positions, could  any  thing  be  more  natural  and 
fair  than  for  the  person  who  possessed  corn  to 
say  to  him  with  whom  he  had  been  in  use  of 
bartering  that  article,  "  We  have  hitherto  been 
dealing  upon  loose  principles.  I  have  given  you 
the  produce  of  my  land,  but  am  ignorant  of  the 
quantity  you  received,  and  of  the  value  of  the 
article  I  got  in  return.  I  will  therefore  ..give 
X    2  • 
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you  corn  according  to  the  weight  of  this  stone 
for  so  much  money,  and  our  dealings  will  not 
be  exposed  to  the  uncertainty  I  am  speaking  of.*' 
A  proposition  of  this  nature,  so  candid  and  equi- 
table, it  is  presumed,  would  be  instantly  accept- 
ed, and  would,  from  that  time,  be  the  rule  of 
their  future  transactions. 

Upon  principles  something  similar  to  the 
above  might  a  law  be  framed  for  regulating  the 
sale  of  corn  by  weight,  and  for  providing  a  ra^ 
dical  cure  for  the  abuses  which,  from  the  lapse 
of  time,  or  other  causes,  have  crept  in  amongst 
the  measures  of  capacity.  Independent  of  cor- 
recting these  abuses,  the  selling  of  corn  by  weight 
is  the  most  equitable  way  of  disposing  of  it. 
The  seller  must  receive  a  price  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  quality  of  his  grain,  unless  he  foolish- 
ly sells  his  sack,  or  bag,  or  hundred  weight,  at 
a  lower  price  than  its  worth.  Good  grain,  when 
properly  dressed,  will  infallibly  draw  its  fair 
market  value,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
when  sold  by  a  measure  of  capacity ;  and  the 
finesses  practised  in  filling  and  rolling  the  firl©r 
would  be  efi"ectually  prevented. 
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It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  neither  good 
land  nor  good  com  draw  a  price  in  the  market, 
proportional  to  their  intrinsic  value,  when  com- 
pared to  inferior  sorts.  This  remark,  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  corn,  appears  to  be  just;  selling  it  by 
weight  would,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  re- 
move the  objection,  as  husks  and  scales,  although 
they  fill  the  firlot  full  as  well,  if  not  better  than 
sound  com,  will  go  short  way  in  bringing  down 
the  arm  of  the  beam.  We  are  sensible  that  infe- 
rior grain  has  more  refuse  than  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  like  quantity  of  good  grain ;  but  this 
refuse  cannot  aflfect  the  purchaser  so  much  when 
weighed  as  when  delivered  by  a  measure  of  capa- 
city J  at  any  rate,  the  skill  of  the  purchaser  must 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  transaction,  be 
his  guide  in  fixing  the  price. 

Another  advantage  from  selling  com  by 
weight  is,  that  it  would  induce  every  farmer, 
both  from  principles  of  honour  and  interest,  to 
dress  his  grain  in  a  sufficient  manner,  and  to 
keep  the  lightest  of  it  for  domestic  purposes. 
It  is  plain  that  so  long  as  measures  of  capa- 
city are  used,  this  will  not  be  studied.  Sell- 
X3 
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ing  by  weight  would  at  once  annihilate  the  an- 
archy and  confusion  which  the  discrepancy  of 
measures  has  introduced  into  the  corn  trade. 
Corn  is  the  staff  of  human  life  ;  and  the  culti- 
vators of  the  ground  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  and  most  valuable  of  all  our  manufacturers. 
The  importance  of  the  com  trade  claims  every 
mark  of  legislative  attention  ;  and  sound  policy, 
and  true  wisdom,  call  for  countenance  and  pro- 
tection to  those  employed  in  this  the  most  va-i 
luable  as  well  as  the  most  necessary  of  human 
4rts. 


SECT.    II. 


Of  Roads,  aiiil  the  Sijstcui  enacted  bij  Law  for 
maJiing  and  repairing  them. 

No  country  can  be  improved,  unless  consider- 
able attention  is  previously  paid  to  the  making 
pf  roads  or  lines  of  communication  through  all 
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ks  different  parts.  In  Britain,  perhaps,  more 
money  is  levied  from  the  public  for  making  and 
repairing  roads  than  in  any  other  country  of 
double  the  same  bounds ;  hence  a  facility  of 
travelling  and  carrying  goods  and  produce  from 
one  district  to  another,  greater  than  known  in 
other  countries,  is  experienced  on  every  hand. 
The  roads  of  the  island,  however,  are  far  from 
being  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  considering 
the  immense  sums  annually  expended  upon 
them.  To  describe  the  system  according  to 
which  roads  are  supported  and  managed-,  may 
perhaps  lead  to  a  developement  of  the  causes 
which  prevent  or  obstruct  an  improvement  of 
their  condition.  That  system  is  in  many  re- 
spects radically  bad,  and  perhaps,  like  every  other 
of  a  public  nature,  must  constantly  remain  de^ 
fective  and  inefficient, 

RoAHs  may  be  considered  as  of  two  kinds: 
1st,  Those  that  constitute  the  great  leading  com- 
munications from  town  to  town :  and,  2dly, 
The  parish  or  bye  roads  which  lead  from  farm 
to  farm,  or  from  village  to  village  in  the  first 
instance,  and  ultimately  communicate  with  the 
X4 
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great  and  leading  roads.  Those  of  the  first  de- 
scription are  almost  in  every  case  under  the 
turnpike  system,  which  certainly  is  the  most 
equitable  one,  because,  according  to  its  rules,  no 
person  can  be  charged  for  the  support  of  a  road 
unless  he  travels  over  it,  and  thereby  obtains 
benefit  from  the  money  expended  in  supporting 
and  repairing  that  road.  Those  of  the  second 
description  are  made  and  repaired  either  under 
the  provisions  of  the  general  statute-labour  act, 
or  of  particular  acts  which  most  of  counties  have 
at  different  times  obtained  from  the  Legislature, 
for  regulating  and  directing  the  levying  and  ap- 
propriating of  that  statuterlabour.  Generally 
speaking,  statute-labour  is  now  only  paid  by  the 
occupiers  of  land,  though  originally  every  house- 
holder was  bound  by  law  to  work  six  days  an- 
nually upon  the  roads.  In  fact  the  support  of 
the  parish  or  bye-roads  in  Scotland  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  burden  upon  the  tenantry,  though 
intended  by  the  ancient  laws  to  fall  upon  all 
classes  of  the  community.  No  doubt,  a  com- 
muted sum  in  lieu  of  statute-labour  is  still  levied 
from  the  inhabitants  of  some  towns,  and  even 
from  those  of  country  villages  in  particular  dis- 
tricts, but  the  money  raised  in  this  way  is  of  so 
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trifling  amount  as  hardly  to  merit  notice  whea 
the  bye  road  system  is  under  consideration. 

The  general  slatute-labour  act  of  Scotland  was 
passed  in  1667,  and  afterwards  amended  in  1 7'iO 
by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Both  these 
acts  are  still  in  force,  though,  as  already  said, 
most  of  the  counties  have  obtained  from  the  Le« 
gislature  particular  acts  for  regulating  the  admi- 
nistration of  their  statute  labour.  By  the  origi- 
nal act  of  1667,  it  was  directed  that  the  occu- 
piers of  land  should  annually  furnish  six  days  of 
a  cart  and  two  horses  for  every  plough  they  kept, 
and  that  every  cottager  or  householder  should 
perform  six  days  work  for  repairing  the  roads. 
A  very  small  sum  under  the  name  of  bridge- 
money  was  laid  upon  the  proprietors  of  land, 
though  It  must  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced 
person,  that  no  class  of  the  community  is  more 
interested  in  the  repair  of  public  roads  than  the 
one  composed  of  landed  proprietors. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  general  statute-labour 
act  of  Scotland  for  procuring  good  roads  was  early 
ascertained,  though  the  system  was  not  partially 
departed  from  sooner  than  1751,  when  the  first 
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Scotch  turnpike  act  was  applied  for,  and  obtain- 
ed, by  the  county  of  Haddington.  Statute- 
labour,  however,  remained  upon  its  former  foot- 
ing till  1769,  when  the  foresaid  county  of  Had- 
dington procured  an  act  to  be  passed  for  com- 
muting labour  into  money,  which  act  has  been 
generally  followed,  and  in  some  respects  imi- 
tated, in  almost  every  other  county  of  Scot- 
land. The  Haddington  act  contained  an  excel- 
lent provision,  enabling  the  justices  to  raise  the 
original  commuted  value  of  six  days  work  of  a 
cart  and  two  horses,  proportionally  with  an  in- 
creased advance  of  the  value  of  labour.  In  1 77t), 
when  the  act  was  carried  into  execution,  six  days 
Work  of  a  cart  and  two  horses  was  rated  at  twen- 
ty shillings.  Afterwards  it  was  increased  to 
thirty  shillings,  and  this  year  a  further  addition 
of  ten  shillings  has  been  made,  which  is  still 
greatly  below  the  real  value  of  the  labour  direct-, 
cd  by  the  act  to  be  peiformed. 

What  we  have  stated  will  show,  that  both 
landed  proprietors  and  the  legislature  were  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  manifest  benefit  which  the 
public  would  obtain  from  the  improvement  of 
the  public  and  bye  roads.     Whether  the  best 
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methods  were  taken  for  making  and  repairing 
these  roads,  consequently  for  procuring  that  de- 
sirable benefit,  is  a  separate  question.  In  •  short 
it  is  one  that"  would  require  more  ample  discus- 
sion than  practicable  under  the  limits  of  the  sec- 
tion now  occupied. 

The  subject  cannot,  however,  be  dismissed 
without  offering  one  or  two  remarks  upon  the 
statute-labour  system.  The  system  must  be  ra- 
dically defective,  because  it  is  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  the  roads  of  every  parish  can  be 
maintained  in  good  condition  at  the  like  expencc, 
notwithstanding  it  is  manifest  that  many  parishes 
have  moi'e  roads  than  others,  consequently  that 
more  money  must  be  required  for  repairing  roads 
in  parishes  so  circumstanced  than  in  others  dif- 
ferently situated.  The  procuring  of  materials 
for  making  repairs  is  much  more  difficult  and 
expensive  in  some  parishes  than  in  others,  con- 
sequently good  roads  in  all  of  them  cannot  be 
procured  at  the  like  expence.  On  these  ac- 
counts, it  has  always  appeared  to  us  as  a  wise 
and  expedient  measure,  tiiat  the  heritors  and 
tenants  of  every  parish  should  be  permitted  to 
assess  themselves  in  such  a  sum -as  may  be  re-^ 
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quired  for  keeping  the  roads  within  their  bounds 
in  good  order  and  condition,  it  being  always  un- 
derstood that  the  assessment  was  not  to  be  be- 
low the  rate  fixed  by  the  Legislature.  Wc 
are  quite  aware  that  every  parish  may  expend 
vhat  sum  it  pleases  in  repairing  the  roads,  over 
and  above  what  it  is  bound  by  law,  and  that  the 
Justices  will  not  call  those  concerned  to  account 
for  such  over  expenditure.  This  is  true ;  but 
without  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  how 
could  an  extraordinary  assessment  made  by  the 
majority  of  a  parish  be  put  in  execution  against 
the  minority,  in  the  event  of  such  an  assessment 
being  resisted  ?  We  are  perfectly  sensible  that 
many  parishes  would  willingly  assess  themselves 
in  a  greater  sum  to  the  repair  of  the  bye  roads, 
than  they  are  legally  obliged  to  do,  could  the 
assessment  be  made  effectual  against  all  those 
concerned ;  but  it  can  never  be  expected  that 
one  part  of  a  parish  will  contribute  more  than 
others,  when  the  object  to  be  gamed  is  of  gene- 
ral advantage.  In  our  humble  opinion,  every 
statute-labour  act  should  contain  a  clause  per- 
mitting the  heritors  of  the  several  parishes  to  as- 
sess those  li''.ble  for  repairing  the  bye  roads  in 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  putting  and 
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keeping  them  in  a  complete  state  of  repair ;  it 
being  always  expressly  declared,  that  the  rate  of 
assessment  was  in  no  case  to  be  below  the  rate 
fixed  upon  in  the  Legislative  enactment.  In 
England,  the  repair  of  any  road  may  be  procured 
by  indicting  the  parish  or  parishes  in  which  it 
is  situated ;  but  in  Scotland  no  law  exists  by 
which  the  repair  of  any  road  can  be  enforced  ; 
and  provided  the  heritors  of  a  parish  can  shew 
that  their  statute-labour  has  been  expended,  no 
recourse  or  remedy  lies,  notwithstanding  the 
Toads  of  such  a  parish  may  be  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  impassable  state.  That  good  roads 
every  where  is  an  object  of  great  public  utility, 
is  a  proposition  which  none  will  deny ;  therefore  it 
follows,  that  general  laws  respecting  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  public  roads  can  never 
be  eifective  or  useful.  The  law,  in  every  case, 
should  be  framed  to  meet  the  circumstances  of 
the  district  for  which  it  is  passed,  otherwise  the 
public  will  never  enjoy  the  benefit  of  good  roads. 

Several  considerations  here  occur,  some  of 
which  shall  be  briefly  noticed  :   1st,  As  such  an., 
ilnmense  sum  of  money  is  aijinually  expended  In 
making  and  repairing  public  roads,  while  not- 
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withstanding  that  immense  expenditure,  the  ge- 
neral state  of  these  roads  is  by  every  person 
of  observation  acknowledged  to  be  imperfect 
and  defective,  would  it  not  be  of  advantage 
that  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  manage- 
ment of  roads  was  appointed  in  each  kingdom, 
for  directing  and  superintending  the  expenditure 
of  the  several  sums  raised  or  levied  in  the 
different  counties,  for  this  important  branch  of 
public  service  ?  According  to  the  existing  sys- 
tem, it  is  obvious  that  the  heritors  of  a  county 
are  responsible  to  none  for  the  allocation  and  ap- 
propriation of  the  money  levied  within  its  bounds, 
except  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  assembled  at 
the  quarter  sessions  ;  but  when  it  is  recollected 
that  all  these  justices  are  also  heritors,  it  must 
appear  that  no  check  thereby  lies  against  abuses 
when  such  may  happen  to  occur.  Before  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  privy  coun- 
cil of  Scotland  seem  to  have  had  a  control- 
ling .  power  over  the  administration  of  the  road 
work ;  but  that  body  being  dissolved  after  the  ' 
union  of  the  two  nations,  each  county  has  since 
been  left  to  the  freedom  of  its  own  will,  without 
being  accountable  to  any  tribunal  whatsomever 
for   the    appropriation   or   expenditure   of   the 
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money  levied  from  the  inhabitants  within  its 
bounds,  towards  repairing  and  supporting  the  pub- 
lic loads.  Were  a  board  appointed  for  managing 
the  pubHc  roads,  engineers  of  skill  and  capacity 
would,  of  course,  under  their  authority,  be  di- 
rected to  examine  and  report  upon  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  roads  in  each  county,  previous  to 
the  appropriation  and  expenditure  of  the  money 
levied  from  the  inhabitants,  either  as  turnpike 
duty,  or  in  lieu  of  statute-labour. 

^dly.  It  is  a  diputable  matter  whether  the 
heritors  or  landed  proprietors  can  be  considered 
as  the  best  class  of  the  community  for  managing 
and  superintending  the  repairs  of  public  roads ; 
because  their  habits  of  life,  their  local  interests, 
and  more  J)articularly  their  inattention  to  the  mi- 
nutiae of  business,  in  many  respects  seem  to  dis- 
qualify them  from  having  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  a  work  which  I'equires  considerable  skill, 
and  the  most  sedulous  attention,  to  execute 
in  a  suitable  manner.  It  has  been  thought,  if 
the  occupiers  of  land,  who  have  full  as  much  in- 
terest in  procuring  good  roads  as  the  heritors, 
were  invested  with  a  share  of  the  administra- 
tion, that  good  effects  might  follow.  Somethings 
of  this  kind  might  probably  be  useful.     Let  us_ 
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suppose  two  farmers  in  each  parish,  elected  at  a 
meeting  regularly  summoned,  were  declared  by 
law  to  be  qualified  to  act  as  trustees  for  mana- 
ging the  roads,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  he- 
ritors would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  aid 
of  people  so  much  interested  in  having  good 
foads ;  and  perhaps  many  people  might  think  a 
measure  of  this  nature  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  public  benefit.  Besides,  as  ninety-nine  parts 
out  of  a  hundred  of  the  statute  labour  is  paid  by 
farmers,  it  seems  fair  and  reasonable  that  ihey 
should  have  a  vote  in  the  appropriation. 

^dly.  The  system,  according  to  which  statute 
labour  has  hitherto  been  assessed  and  collected  in 
Scotland,  does  not  seem  a  fair  one  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, both  justice  and  equity  call  for  imposing 
the  assessment  according  to  principles  which  meet 
the  present  state  of  society  more  exactly  than 
those  of  the  ancient  statute  labour  act  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  By  that  act,  as  already 
said,  statute  labour  is  directed  to  be  levied  from 
certain  classes,  while  the  proprietors  of  land,  and 
several  other  descriptions  of  people,  are  totally 
exempted  from  any  duty  or  tax  on  account  of 
the  coaches,  chaises,  or  saddle  horses,  which  they 
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may  keep,  notwithstanding  it  is  quite  plain  that 
the  repairing  of  the  roads  is  of  as  much,  if  not 
more  advantage,  to  those  classes  as  to  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land,  upon  whom  almost  the  sole  bur- 
den of  supporting  the  bye  or  cross  roads  is 
thrown  by  the  existing  laws.  The  coaches,  chai- 
ses, and  saddle  horses,  of  gentlemen  and  others, 
pay  toll  as  often  as  they  pass  upon  the  turnpike 
road^  ;  and  why  an  exemption  should  be  made 
in  their  favour  when  travelling  upon  the  parish 
roads  seems  difficult  to  ascertain.  In  many  pa- 
rishes a  considerable  addition  would  be  made  to 
the  road  funds  were  vehicles  and  horses  not  em- 
ployed in  husbandry  charged ;  and,  as  a  good 
road  seems  as  necessary  for  their  passage  ag  for 
that  of  a  common  cart,  no  solid  objection  can 
be  urged  against  rating  them  for  statute-labour. 

4tbly,  The  damage  done  to  the  great  or  turn- 
pike roads  by  the  military  on  horseback,  and  . 
carts  with  their  baggage,  is  considerable,  though, 
in  every  case,  both  soldiers,  and  carriages  attend- 
ing them,  are  exempted  from  turnpike  duty.  The 
same  thing  may  be  stated  wdth  regard  to  coaches 
carrying  the  mail,  with  this  addition,  that  the  roads 

are  damaged  by  the  former  in  a  transitory  and  ir- 
VoL.  II.  Y 
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regular  manner,  whereas  the  latter  travel  daily, 
and  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion  do  serious 
injury  to  every  road  over  which  they  pass.  It  has 
been  urged  that  the  matter  is  just  as  broad  as  it  is 
long,  for  if  the  military  arid  mail  coaches  pass  over 
the  roads  free  of  turnpike  duty,  the  charges  of 
the  war  and  post-office  are  on  that  account  less- 
ened, and  fewer  taxes  raised  upon  the  public  at 
large.  What  is  alleged  might  have  some  weight 
did  the  burdens  complained  of  fall  equally  upon 
every  county,  but  being  of  a  local  nature,  it  is 
maintained  that  every  horse  or  carriage,  no  mat- 
ter whether  that  horse  or  carriage  is  employed  by 
government,  or  individuals  who  travel  upon  the 
road,  should  be  charged  towards  its  rqjair,  other- 
wise that  the  road  funds  cannot  defray  the  ex- 
penditure attendant  upon  the  repair,  unless  tolls 
are  raised  so  high  as  to  be  burdensome  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated. We  apprehend  there  is  much  truth  in 
what  is  urged,  and  believe  it  would  be  of  pub- 
lic benefit  were  the  objection  completely  remov- 
ed. A  few  thousand  pounds,  nay  even  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  is  a  small  matter 
when  compared  with  the  revenues  of  the  coun- 
try J  but  that  sum,  taken  from  the  road  funds  of 
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the  several  districts  through  which  the  military 
and  mail-coaches  pass,  is  attended  with  injurious 
consequences  to  the  roads  therein  mentioned.  In 
fact,  over  all  Britain,  the  funds  for  supporting 
roads  are  rather  below  than  above  the  expen- 
diture, therefore  unable  to  bear  such  a  loss,  or 
to  warrant  such  an  exemption  as  is  claimed  for 
horses  and  carriages  employed  by  the  public 
establishments. 

5thl^,  The  expence  of  passing  acts  respecting 
road  work  is  a  grievance  of  great  magnitude, 
operating  severely  upon  the  funds,  especially  in 
cases  where  an  opposition  takes  place,- therefore 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  highly  detrimental 
to  the  public  interest.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
none  of  these  acts  being  of  longer  duration  than 
nineteen  or  twenty-one  years,  fresh  powers  are 
always  necessary  at  the  conclusion  of  these  pe- 
riods ;  of  course  the  expence  of  passing  new  acts, 
which  is  generally  greater  than  what  was  incur- 
red in  the  first  instance,  serves  to  beggar  the 
road  funds,  and  to  prevent  the  roads  from  being 
suitably  repaired.  .  The  expence  of  a  road  act  is 
from  two  to  six  hundred  pounds,  according  to 
the  number  of  clauses  therein  contained,  and  the 
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opposition  that  may  take  place ;  but,  if  the  ave* 
rage  is  taken  at  four  hundred  pounds,  it  will  not 
be  hr  from  the  mark.  The  value  of  that  sum, 
for  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  may  be  about  forty 
pounds  per  dfv?um,  and  to  that  extent  the  roads 
of  every  district  in  the  island  may  be  considered 
as  burdened  towards  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  officers  of  Parliament.  But  why  a  road 
act,  like  a  canal  act,  may  not  be  passed  for  an 
indefinite  period,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  learn. 

FuoM  the  above  circumstances,  it  appears  that 
the  present  mode  of  paying  the  servants  of  the 
legislature  is  eminently  hostile  to  the  roads  of 
Great  Britain,  swallowing  up  a  considerable  part 
of  the  funds  destined  for  repairing  them,  and  of 
course  obstructing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  bene- 
fit which  the  public  might  otherwise  enjoy  from 
the  passing  of  these  acts.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter were  the  servants  of  Parliament  paid,  like 
other  public  officers,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
state,  and  not  by  fees  on  the  different  private  bills 
passed  into  laws  by  the  legislature  ?  Certainly 
it  would.  A  law  to  promote  improvement  ought 
pn  no  account  to  be  taxed.  On  the  contra- 
ry, every  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to 
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such  laws,  whether   meant  for  repairing  roads, 
making  canals,  building  bridges,  or  dividing  and 
inclosing  common  field  land.     A  stranger,  how- 
ever, would  feel  surprise  on  being  told  that  these 
are  the  very  laws  for  the  passing  of  which  high 
fees  are  rigorously  exacted.  Surely  it  is  full  time 
that  .this   preposterous  way  of  paying  the  ser- 
vants of  Parliament  was  completely  abolished. 
Such  a  mode  of  payment  is  something  similar  to 
the  old  custom  of  giving  vails  to  the  servants  of 
noblemen  and   gentlemen,  a  custom  now  tho- 
roughly removed.  You  could  not  then  dine  with 
a  great  man  without  feeing  all  his  servants,  and 
paying  in  fact  a  great  deal  more  for  your  dinner 
than  what  might  have  been  obtained  for  at  a  ta^ 
vern.    In  like  manner,  you  cannot  7iow  get  leave 
to  repair  a  road>  or  make  improvements  of  any 
kind,   without  giving  vails  to  all  the  officers  of 
Parliament  from  the  chief  clerk  down  to  the  ho- 
nest door-keeper.     It  has  often  been  remarked, 
that  the  laws  and  customs  of  Britain  are  framed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  retard  rather  than  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  country  ;   but,  whatever 
truth  may  be  in  the  general  remark,  it  is  plain 
and  obvious,  if  it  is  restricted  to  the  matter  under 
consideration,  that  paying  the  officers  of  Parlia- 

y  3 
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ment  by  a  kind  of  per  centage  on  all  improving 
bills,  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  but  directly  in  the  teeth  of  all  im- 
provements, whether  national  or  local,  pubhc  or 
private,  that  require  the  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture before  they  can  be  carried  into  execution. 

Some  general  observations  with  regard  to  the 
forming,  making,  and  repairing  of  roads,  may 
not  be  unnecessary. 

In  the ^rsf  place,  all  public  roads  ought  to  be 
of  sufficient  breadth,  otherwise  room  for  one  car- 
riage to  pass  another  safely  and  comfortably  can- 
not be  obtained.  By  sufficient  breadth,  we  mean 
that  the  pubHc  or  turnpike  roads  should  not  be 
narrower  than  forty  feet  from  fance  to  fence, 
twenty  of  which  should  be  covered  with  hard 
materials,  and  the  remainder  properly  shouldered 
up  t©  these  materials,  so  as  carriages  may  take 
upon  the  sides  during  the  period  of  dry  weather. 
The  parish  or  bye-roads  may  be  considerably 
narrower,  though  not  less,  than  thirty  feet  from 
fence  to  fence  ;  and,  if  twelve  of  these  are  co- 
vered with,  hard  materials,  properly  broken  and 
spread,  those  who  travel  them  may  be  very  well 
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accommodated.  The  ruts,  in  every  case,  should 
be  regularly  filled  up,  and  no  water  suffered  to 
remain  upon  the  roads  a  minute  longer  than  it  is 
practicable  to  remove  it. 

When  a  new  road  is  to  be  made,  the  first  bu- 
siness is  to  form  it  in  a  regular  manner,  either 
by  the  plough  or  spade,  so  as  the  materials  to  be 
afterwards  applied  may  be  deposited  in  a  proper 
bed.  A  gentle  acclivation  to  the  centre  seems 
beneficial,  as  a  descent  to  the  water  which  may 
fall  upon  the  road  is  not  only  thereby  given,  but 
the  bottom  or  subsoil  of  the  road  is  in  that  way 
kept  in  a  drier  state  than  it  would  be  were  the 
hard  materials  laid  upon  a  flat  surface.  This 
being  done,  and  ditches  or  drains  digged  on  the 
outside  or  extremity  of  the  road,  it  is  proper  to 
give,  in  the  first  place,  a  close  and  compact  bot- 
tom  of  large  stones,  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inch- 
es, and  great  care  should  be  employed  to  lay 
them  in  a  regular  manner,  so  as  they  may  not 
afterwards  start  up  and  break  through  the  sur- 
face. Upon  these  stones  a  covering  of  hard  ma- 
terials well  broken  should  be  laid,  the  deepness 
of  v/hich  may  be  six  or  eight  inches,  according 
to  circumstances  j  and  if  a  blinding  of  small  gra- 
¥4 
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vel,  or,  failing  that,  of  sand,  is  given  to  the 
hard  materials,  a  sound  and  good  road  is  at  once 
procured.  The  expence  of  such  a  road  varies 
greatly  according  to  local  circumstances.  It  rare- 
ly, according  to  the  present  value  of  labour,  can 
be  less  than  four  hundred  pounds  Sterling,  and, 
in  some  cases,  it  may  even  amount  to  one  thou- 
sand  pounds  per  mile  ;  though,  ultimately,  such 
a  mode  of  making  a  road  will  be  found  to  be  the 
cheapest  and  most  effectual. 

In  repairing  a  road,  measures  of  a  direct  con- 
trary nature  should  be  adopted.  So  long  as 
the  bottom,  base,  or  substratum  of  the  road, 
continues  in  good  condition,  a  slight  application, 
say  three  inches  of  hard  metals  well  broken,  is 
only  required,  and  afterwards,  the  most  efficaci- 
ous way  is  to  confine  the  repairs  to  filling  up  the 
ruts  or  tracts,  made  by  carriages  upon  the  roads 
with  stones  broke  very  small,  and  by  levelling  the 
briggs,  as  the  excrescences  are  commonly  called, 
thereby  keeping  the  road  surface  smooth.  The  se- 
cond mode  of  repair  (filling  up  the  ruts)  can  only 
be  properly  executed  when  the  weather  is  wet, 
as,  at  other  times,  the  stones  do  not  bed  or  con- 
solidate.  The  other  ought  never  to  be  attempted 
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but  during  dry  weather,  for,  at  any  other  time, 
it  would  place  the  road  in  a  state  of  puddle,  and 
increase  the  evil  meant  to  be  remedied.  All  sub- 
stantial repairs  upon  roads  ought  to  be  given  in 
the  summer  season,  and  none  left  to  the  win- 
ter and  spring  months,  except  the  partial  ones  of 
filling  up  the  ruts,  and  the  like,  which  at  no  pe- 
riod should  be  dispensed  with.  Such  arrange- 
ments, however,  are  too  much  neglected,  and  of 
course  the  roads,  and  the  funds  destined  for  their 
support,  are  in  like  manner  wasted  and  deterio- 
rated. 

What  is  stated  chiefly  relates  to  the  great 
public  roads.  Of  the  parish  or  bye  roads  it  is  im- 
practicable to  speak  with  the  slightest  degree  of 
precision,  because  the  statute-labour  (we  mean 
the  money  levied  in  place  of  that  labour)  is  ap- 
plied in  such  a  discordant  and  irregular  manner 
that  good  roads  cannot  be  procured,  under  the 
present  system,  however  faithfully  the  funds  may 
be  administered.  In  many  parishes  the  work  is 
divided,  or  rather  frittered  down,  into  so  many 
insignificant  patches,  that  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose can  be  reasonably  expected  from  its  appli- 
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cation.  Many  roads  are  also  suffered  to  remain 
open  which,  without  prejudice  to  the  public, 
might  be  shut  up.  We  repeat,  what  has  been 
already  stated,  that,  unless  the  administrators  of 
the  road  funds  are  made  accountable  to  some 
tribunal  or  other  for  their  management  and  in- 
tromisions,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  public 
will  enjoy  the  full  advantages  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  increased  and  increasing  expen- 
ees  of  the  road  administration. 


CONCLUSION. 


Having  now  described  in  a  circumstantial 
manner,  the  present  state  of  British  husbandry, 
we  shall  proceed  to  the  obstructions  which  are 
in  the  way  of  its  progress  to  perfection.  In 
South  Britain,  these  obstructions  are  numerous  j 
all  tending  to  stop  the  improvement  of  the  soil, 
and  to  lessen  the  value  of  landed  property.     Be- 
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Sides  the  want  of  leases,  and  the  general  nature 
of  covenants,  which  govern  the  tenantry,  the  in- 
fluence of  poorrat»s,  tythes,  and  other  public 
burdens,  is  hostile  to  agricultural  improvement. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  extent  of  land  held  up- 
on common-field  tenure,  together  with  the  large 
portion  legally  kept  in  a  state  of  waste,  all  ren» 
der  the  husbandry  of  South  Britain  much  in- 
ferior to  what  might  be  expected,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  soil,  climate,  and  markets,  with 
which  the  country  is  favoured. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  work,  some  observa- 
tions were  offered  upon  the  pernicious  consequen- 
ces to  husbandry  from  the  want  of  leases,  and  it 
was  also  remarked,  that  the  general  tendency  of 
restrictive  covenants  was  inimical  to  improve- 
ment, nay  even  adverse  to  the  interest  of  those 
who  imposed  them.  Referring  to  what  is  there 
stated,  we  shall  now  -say  a  few  words  upon  the 
inexpediency  and  inutility  of  keeping  land  in  a 
commonable  state,  and  describe  the  pernicious 
consequences  which  flow  from  burdening  it  with 
tythes  and  poor  rates,  according  to  the  present 
system.  In  our  opinion,  both  these  burdens 
might  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  stop 
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improvement ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  a  dif- 
ficult affair  to  place  the  whole  land  of  the  king- 
dom in  a  state  of  severalty,  were  the  legislature 
disposed  to  take  up  the  business  in  a  decisive 
manner,  or  to  view  it  as  one  materially  affecting 
the  general  welfare. 

The  first  obstruction  to  English  improve- 
ment which  shall  be  mentioned,  is  the  immense 
tracts  held  in  a  state  of.  commonty,  whether  ar- 
able or  waste,  by  which  the  capital  stock  of  the 
nation  is  abused  and  misapplied,  making  a  re- 
turn not  one  half  of  what  it  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing, thus  lessening  considerably  the  produce  of 
the  country,  and  preventing  that  increase  c^ 
population,  which  otherwise  might  be  supported 
and  kept  in  employment.  We  are  quite  aware 
that  strong  measures  are  necessary  before  the 
commonable  lands  can  be  divided  and  placed  in 
a  state  of  severalty ;  but  why  not  put  strong 
measures  into  execution,  since  the  national  welfare 
depends  so  much  upon  them  ?  The  country  has 
shewn,  in  many  recent  instances,  that  strong 
measures  are  not  contrary  to  the  national  disposi- 
tion ;  therefore,  why  should  a  similar  one  be  de- 
layed, when  an  object  of  material  importance  is 
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at  stake  ?  In  the  ordinary  way  of  dividing  com- 
monable land,  we  venture  to  say,  that  the  object 
will  not  be  gained  In  a  couple  of  centuries,  even 
though  division  bills  should  be  as  numerous  as 
they  have  been  for  many  years  past.  A  general 
bill  would  greatly  lessen  the  evil  complained  of, 
would  save  an  immense  expence  to  those  con- 
cerned, and  separated  from  Inclosing  (which  we 
view  as  an  unnecessary  appendage)  would  soon 
place  the  whole  country  in  a  cultivated  state ; 
at  least,  it  would  enable  the  owners  of  common- 
able land  to  participate  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  holding  land  in  severalty,  whenever  they 
were  disposed  to  partake  of  such  an  advantage. 

In  the  second  place,  so  long  as  the  tenth  of 
produce  is  exacted  from  the  farmer,  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  agriculture  will  be  much 
improved,  because  1 0  per  cent,  upon  the  gene- 
ral run  of  improvements,  is,  of  itself,  a  great 
profit,  after  the  ordinary  expences  are  defrayed. 
No  person,  therefore,  will  step  out  of  the  beaten 
path  while  the  profits  of  improvement  are  to  be 
^rawn  by  another,  who  is  not  at  any  part  of 
the  expence,  who  runs  none  of  the  risk,  and 
who  experiences  none  of  the  trouble  attending 
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the  improvement,  except  what  necessarily  accom- 
panies the  receipt  of  an  increased  quantity  of  pro- 
duce. 

Tythe,  though  apparently  an  equal  tax,  is, 
in  reality,  more  unequal  than  any  tax  yet  devised. 
On  poor  soil,  the  tenth  of  the  crop,  though 
nominally  exigible  upon  the  same  ratio,  is  more 
severely  felt  by  the  possessor  than  when  paid 
from  good  soils.  To  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject,  an  explanation  may  be  superfluous; 
but  to  others,  who  are  not  so  versant  in  political 
economy,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  elucidate  an 
opinion  which,  without  some  explanation,  may 
have  a  paradoxical  appearance. 

All  poor  soils,  like  land  in  its  natural  state, 
require  considerable  outlays  before  they  can  be 
rendered  fertile  and  productive.  There  is  not 
much  hazard  in  maintaining,  that  five  quarters 
per  acre  may  be  gained  at  less  expence  upon 
rich  loams  and  clays  than  three  quarters  per 
acre  from  thin  clay  and  moorish  soils.  These 
inferior  soils  require  more  manure,  more  labour,^ 
as  much,  if  not  more  seed,  than  soils  of  the  first 
description,  consequently  the  disposable  balance. 
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from  which  tythe  must  be  paid,  is  out  of  all 
bounds  diminished.  In  the  one  case,  tythe  will 
amount  to  about  1 7  per  cent,  of  the  disposable 
produce  ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  it  will  be  found 
not  less  than  32  per  cent,  a  difference  which  few 
people  ever  troubled  themselves  to  calculate. 
Wishing  to  make  the  subject  perfectly  under- 
stood, a  few  figures  in  illustration  are  €ubjoined. 

Take  the  crop  on  a  rich  field  of  loam  or  clay, 

at  5  quarters    per  acre  on  an 

average,  inde,  -  5  qi-s.  o  buslj. 

Deduct  seed  on  an  average  of 
grains,  -  4  bush. 

Corn  for  working  stock  6 

Ditto  for  farm  servants,  3 

Ditto  for  incidental  ex- 
pences,  such  as  har- 
vest work,  tear  and 
wear,  &c.         -  4  21 


which  leaves  a  disposable  balance  of  two  quarters 
seven  bushels  per  acre,  as  a  fund  from  which 
tythe  can  be  paid.  But  as  the  whole  crop  is 
tythable,  the  amount  thereof  is  four  bushels  or 
jiearly  1 7  per  cent,  on  the  disposable  produce. 
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Take    the   crop   on    thin   clay  or  moorish 
soil,  at   three   quarters   on   an 


average,  i?2dc. 

- 

3  qrs.  0  bush. 

Deduct  seed, 

4  bush. 

Horse  corn, 

6 

Farm  servants. 

3 

Incidents, 

3 

2 

which  leaves  a  disposable  balance  of  one  quarter 
per  acre,  as  a  fund  from  vi'hich  tythe  can  be 
paid.  The  tythe  of  three  quarters  is  two 
bushels  two  pecks,  or  thereby,  or  nearly  32 
per  cent,  on  the  disposable  produce  per  acre  ; 
though,  in  the  last  case,  the  incidental  expences 
arc  stated  at  one  bushel  per  acre  less  than  in  the 
other,  which,  where  good  management  is  practis- 
ed, may  be  a  questionable  circumstance. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  possessor  of  good 
soil,  who  raises  five  quarters  per  acre,  pays 
tythe,  when  it  is  collected  in  kind,  at  the  rate  of 
17  per  cent,  of  the  grain  remaining  in  hand, 
after  the  expences  of  working  the  same  are  de- 
frayed J    while   the   possessor  of  inferior    soils. 
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who  raises  three  quarters  per  acre,  pays  at  the 
rate  of  32  per  cent,  though  the  tax,  at  first  sight, 
is  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases.  After  this 
statement,  which,  it  is  presumed,  as  a  general 
illustration,  will  not  be  found  far  from  the  truth, 
can  it  excite  surprise  that  waste  lands,  and  in- 
ferior soils,  remain  unimproved  among  our 
southern  neighbours  ? 

We  might  now  shew  in  what  respect  tythes 
prevent  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  were  we 
not  fully  sensible  that  few  people  are  so  ignorant 
as  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  Indeed 
to  attack  tythes  merely  upon  account  of  their 
consequences,  is  little  better  than  attacking  a 
man  of  straw,  who  is  incapable  of  making-  the 
slightest  defence.  It  is  not  concerning  their 
utility  or  expediency  that  economists  are  at 
variance.  Upon  these  rnatters  almost  every  one 
■  is  agreed  who  has  investigated  the  subject.  The 
difference  which  prevails  arises  entirely  from  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  just  arrangement,  where 
so  many  interests  are  concerned.  If  tythes,  how- 
ever, prevent  improvement,  or,  in  other  words, 
occasion  the  national  stock  to  remain  unimprov- 
ed, every  friend  to  his  country  will  join  in  de-' 
Vol.  II.  Z 
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daring  that  a  remedy  is  desirable;  nay,  if  z 
strong  measure  is  even  necessary  to  remove 
that  evil,  such  will  be  considered  as  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  one  which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 

Perhaps  the  difficulty,  not  the  inexpediency 
of  a  commutation,  has  hitherto  prevented  any 
measure  of  that  nature.  It  has  been  propo- 
sed to  value  all  the  tythes  presently  paid, 
and  to  make  that  valuation  the  rule  of  pay- 
ment in  all  time  coming.  But  to  this  it  is  ob- 
jected, that  no  regard  would  in  that  way  be 
paid  to  the  gradual  depreciation  of  money,  con- 
sequently, that  the  real  value  of  the  payment 
might  annually  be  diminished.  1  he  plan  esta- 
blished in  Scotland  has  also  been  recommended  ; 
but,  though  the  evil  might  in  that  way  be  ef- 
fectually removed,  yet  the  right  of  impropriators 
being  now  better  secured  than  in  Charles  1.  days, 
it  is  evident  such  a  plan  stands  little  chance  of  be- 
ing adopted.  Again,  a  corn  rent  has  been  pro- 
posed  by  some  people,  while  others  have  sug- 
gested, that  a  certain  part  of  all  tythable  land 
should  be  set  apart,  instead  of  an  annual  payment. 
To  all  these  modes  of  adjustment,  strong,  and  in 
our  opinion,  valid  objeqtionsmay  be  offered.  Corn 
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is  but  an  awkward  article  for  clergymen  to  deal 
in ;  and,  at  any  rate,  payment  in  that  way  could 
not  apply  to  pasture  and  waste  land.  Besides,  it 
would  open  a  door  for  constant  disputes  about 
the  quality  of  the  article  delivered.  The  other 
mode  of  adjustment,  viz.  giving  land  instead  of 
tythe,  is  still  worse  in  a  national  view.  It  would 
put  such  a  quantity  of  land  in  a  state  of  mort- 
main, as  might  increase  the  evil  meant  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  commutation. 

From  these  considerations,  it  appears  that  no 
method  can  be  devised  for  regulating  tythes  suf- 
ficient to  remove  the  evils  attendant  upon  the 
present  system,  and  secure  so  eiFectually  the  in- 
terest of  all  parties,  as  a  general  law  fixing  a 
payment  in  money  according  to  the  rentals  of 
the  land  from  which  tythes  are  exigible ;  it  being 
plain,  were  such  a  law  carried  into  Execution, 
it  would  effectually  do  away  the  complaint  against 
tythes  as  being  an  obstacle  to  improvement.  It 
would  allow  the  proprietor  to  receive  the  full 
value  of  his'  company  concern  ;  secure  the  tythe- 
holder  in  his  share  of  the  property,  as  ascertain- 
ed  by  the  legislature  j  and  prevent  the  farmer 
from  being  deprived  of  the  benefits  flowing  from 
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such  meliorations  as  he  may  make  on  the  land 
which  he  occupies, 

Bv  a  plan  such  as  the  one  we  have  in  view, 
an  important  agricultural  grievance  would  not 
only  be  removed,  but  the  public  interest,  as  well 
as  that  of  individuals,  would  be  materially  ad- 
vanced.    The  public  would  be  benefited  by  a 
general  introduction  of  convertible  husbandry, 
and  by  the  culture  of  that  large  portion  of  the 
island,  which,  to  the  shame  of  our  government, 
is  suffered  to  remain  almost  in  a  non-productive 
state.     The  landed  proprietor  would  receive  the 
full   value   of  his  property,     as  a  removal  of 
tythes  would  instantly  occasion  convertible  hus- 
bandry to  be  generally  disseminated,  and  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  great  rise  of  rent.     The  tythe- 
holders,  whether  clergymen  or  lay  impropriators, 
would  likewise  participate  in  the  general  advan- 
tage, by  having  a  fair  share  of  the  advanced 
rent.  ■  At   the   outset,    it   is  probable,   that  the 
amount  of  tythes  would  exceed,  at  least  it  would 
be  equal  to,  the  tax  in  kind,  or  the  money  pre- 
sently levied  in  lieu  of  it ;  while  all  the  drudgery, 
all  the  ill  will,  which  inevitably  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  collector,    would  be  avoided.      As  to  the 
farmers,  they  v/ould  most  hkely  gain  more  than 
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the  proprietors  or  tythe-holders  by  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  commutation.  1  hey  \vould  be 
free  of  arbitrary  exactions  levied  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  merits  and  abilities. 
When  improvements  were  made,  they  would  be 
secured  from  the  interpositions  of  a  third  person ; 
and  rent  being  fixed,  no  demand  for  a  share  of 
profits  could  be  made  during  the  currency  of  a 
lease  by  any  person  whatever. 

We  now  come  to  poor  rates,  which  are  still  a 
more  uncertain  burden  upon  tjie  tenantry  than 
tythe,  and  which  alter  and  vary  according  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, according  to  the  manners  and  disposition 
of  the  lower  ranks,  more  so  than  their  actual 
wants  or  necessities.  It  is  not  our  object  here  to 
discuss  the  expediency  or  utility  of  the  present 
system,  but  merely  to  consider  it  as  affecting 
agriculture,  and  as  hostile  to  improvement.  We 
are  therefore  convinced,  that  every  indefinite 
burden  must  be  injurious  to  those  who  enter  up- 
on the  profession  of  agriculture  ;  because,  when 
they  agree  to  bear  the  public  burdens  which  af- 
fect the  land  under  their  occupation,  they  can- 
not know  the  extent  of  that  burden  till  it  fall 
upoa  them^^  therefore,"  as  it  is  more  or  lesj 
Z3 
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heavy,  so  will  their  condition  be  good  or  bad, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  burden,  or  the 
extent  of  the  tax  which  falls  to  their  share. 
Viewmg  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  have  long 
thought,  that  if  all  these  public  burdens  were 
defrayed  by  the  proprietor,  agriculture  would  be 
greatly  benefited,  while  the  rent  rolls  of  pro- 
prietors would  be  increased  in  a  degree  much 
exceeding  the  public  burdens  devolved  upon 
them.  We  see  this  to  be  the  case  in  North 
Britain,  and  why  the  like  effect  shouldnot  hap- 
pen in  the  neighbouring  country  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  discern.  Besides,  were  these  burdens  sus- 
tained by  proprietors  in  the  first  instance,  we  are 
almost  certain  that  a  more  economical  manage- 
ment would  take  place  than  what  is  exercised 
under  the  existing  system.  Were  the  payers 
to  be  the  distributors,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  abuses  of  the  poor  rate  laws 
would  soon  be  corrected,  though  there  is  small 
prospect  of  any  remedy  so  long  as  the  present 
system  continues. 

The  legal  polity  of  Scotland,  as  it  affects  the 
occupiers  of  land,  is  much  more  favourable  to 
agriculture  than  the  English  system,  though  still 
^t  has  defects  which  might  be  remedied  without 
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injury  to  proprietors.     These  may  appear  from 
the  followii  Q  considerations : 

In  the^r^^  place,  the  situation  of  cultivators, 
though  undoubtedly  much  improved,  remains 
more  precarious  and  dependent  than  that  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  In  various  points 
of  view,  the  former  have  less  command  of  their 
property  than  the  latter ;  the  property  invested 
in  rural  improvement  not  being  convertible  in- 
to money  with  the  same  facility  as  may  be  ex- 
ercised with  that  devoted  to  trading  purposes. 
Under  these  circumstances,  persons  possessed  of 
property  are  deterred  from  laying  out  any  con- 
siderable part  of  it  in  the  improvement  of  land  j 
because  it  cannot  be  called  back  when  wanted, 
or  even  destined  to  purposes  which  the  owner 
may  wish  ;  but  were  leases  rendered  a  marketable 
article,  these  objections  would  in  some  measure 
be  removed.  Were  the  legal  system  of  Scotland 
formed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  settle- 
ment of  a  tenant's  affairs  to  be  as  ea^y  a  business 
as  that  of  a  merchant  or  manufacturer,  great 
benefit  would  follow.  Could  a  lease  be  sold,  or 
subset  at  the  tenant's  death,  and  the  stock  upon 
the  farm  converted  into  money,  the  interest  of 
&11  concerned  would  be  greatly  promoted.  Aq- 
Z4 
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cording  to  existing  regulations,  a  paitnership  in 
agriculture  is  an  impracticable  measure,  at  least  it 
is  an  imprudent  one  j  but,  were  things  other- 
wise regulated,  were  leases  allowed  to  be  sold, 
partnerships  would  frequently  take  place,  much 
to  the  benefit  of  those  extensively  embarked  in 
agriculture.  Agriculturists,  ^s  happens  with  other 
people,  have  different  talents ;  some  are  better 
calculated  for  managing  arable  farms  than  for 
general  purposes  ;  others  may  be  qualified  for 
attending  markets,  or  may  be  good  judges  of 
Jive  stock.  Blending  these  different  qualifica* 
tions  in  a  partnership  would  therefore  be  useful, 
though  it  is  evident  that  arrangements  of  this 
nature  cannot  successfully  take  place  under  the 
present  system. 

In  the  second  place,  agriculture  would  b«? 
benefited  were  leases  of  longer  continuance  than 
1.9  years,  protected  from  the  claims  of  singular 
successors.  Such  singular  successors  would  not 
thus  be  fJaced  in  a,  worse  situation  than  the 
direct  heirs  of  the  granter  j  and  why  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  better  one,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture.  A  law  which  declared  every 
lease  to  be  legal  and  valid,  that  was  regularly 
executed,  no  matter  what  were  its  duration  and 
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terms,  would  be  attended  with  incalculable  ad- 
vantages. Should  it  be  urged,  that  such  a  law 
would  prove  injurious  to  heirs  and  expectants, 
we  answer  that  the  injury,  in  such  instances, 
would  be  less  than  when  sales  are  made  ;  and 
as  every  person,  not  restricted  by  entail,  may  sell 
the  subject  which  belongs  to  him,  no  solid 
reason  can  be  adduced  why  he  may  not  make  a 
partial  4isposal  of  the  same  for  a  limited  time. 

In  the  third  place,  were  leases  considered 
as  property,  numberless  evils  would  disappear 
which  at  present  obstruct  and  incommode  agri- 
culture. We  cannot  figure  the  injury  which 
proprietors  would  sustain  were  this  character 
bestowed  on  leases,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to 
recognise  the  advantages  which  would  follow. 
Every  circumstance  vyhich  contributes  to  place 
the  holder  of  a  lease  in  a  more  respectable  con- 
dition necessarily  tends  to  increase  the  value  of 
landed  property.  The  system  of  connexion  be- 
twixt landlord  and  tenant  is  constructed  upon 
rjipre  liberal  terms  in  Scotland  than  in  England  ; 
hence  a  given  spot  of  ground  yields  much  more 
rent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  country. 
But  were  impediments  done  away  as  we  have 
suggested,  the  difference  would  become  more 
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and  more  evident  by  the  rapid  spring  given  to 
agricultural  improvement. 

Lastly^  were  every  feudal  custom  abolished, 
and  tenants  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
other  members  of  the  community,  the  public 
good  would  be  considerably  increased.  Were 
leases  framed  on  plain  and  solid  principles  ;  were 
their  conditions  to  be  the  only  law  obligatory 
on  the  parties  ;  were  every  reference  to  ancient 
custom  and  usage  given  up  and  done  away ; 
and  were  all  attempts  to  put  constructive  burdens 
on  the  tenant  prohibited  by  an  express  act  of  the 
legislature, — then  might  agriculture  flourish  with 
rapidity ;  the  occupiers  of  the  ground  advance 
in  character  and  reputation ;  the  country  increase 
in  durable  riches  ;  and  the  condition  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  be  meliorated 
and  improved.  The  soil  has,  in  more  than  one 
part  of  this  work,  been  considered  as  the  capital 
stock  of  the  country  j  and  if  so,  every  measure 
which  serves  to  improve  that  capital  stock  must 
be  regarded  as  contributing  to  increase  the  na- 
tional prosperity. 
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No.  1. 

1  HE  following  Letters,  supposed  to  be  written  by  a 
young  farmer  to  Mr  Jamieson — a  gentleman  whom 
the  young  farmer  formerly  served  as  an  apprentice, 
were  originally  published  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine. 
As  these  letters  display  in  clear  and  forcible  terms,  the 
condition  and  circumstances  under  which  every  farmer 
is  placed  during  the  first  year  of  his  lease,  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  reprint  them  in  this  work,  especially  as 
they  contain  a  brief  and  practical  illustration  of  the 
rural  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  state  that  these  letters 
are  reprinted  with  the  express  permission  of  Mkssrs 
Constable  &  Co.  proprietors  of  the  \Jagazine,  these 
gentlemen  having,  in  the  most  frank  and  handsome 
manner,  permitted  the  Editor  to  make  use  of  theim  on 
the  present  occasion. 

V0I.4  ir.  A  a 
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Letters  from  a  Young  Farmer  to  Mr  Jamieson. 

Februarij  8th. — Having  conduJcd  an  agreement 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  mentioned  in  my  last, 
permit  me  to  crave  your  advice  with  regard  to  my 
future  conduct.  I  am  encouraged  to  take  this  liberty, 
by  a  remembrance  of  your  former  kindness,  and  also 
by  an  impression  that  the  firmest  dependence  may  at 
all  times  be  placed  upon  your  prudence  and  judgment. 
Do,  my  dear  Sir,  favour  me  with  your  assistance  on 
this  occasion  ;  for,  if  I  once  go  wrong,  it  may  be  a  long 
while  before  I  get  right.  1  isten  with  patience  to  my 
desultory  opinions;  and  examine  with  attention  the 
crude  and  undigested  schemes  that  may  be  presented. 
Correct  me  when  wrong,  and  keep  me  from  straying 
into  the  paths  of  error.  Often  have  you  told  me,  that 
perfect  management  could  only  be  learned  in  the  school 
of  practice  •,  and  that  a  long  attendance  was  necessary 
before  the  ablest  scholar  could  merit  the  character  of  ;i 
good  agriculturist.  All  these  things  now  rush  upon 
my  mind  when  I  am  going  to  enter  into  rural  lifc^ 
and  urge  me  to  unbosom  myself  to  one  capable  of  af- 
fording the  aid  tliat  is  wanted.  Excuse  these  egotisms. 
Attribute  them  entirely  to  that  anxiety  which  every 
one  must,  less  or  more,  feel  on  such  an  occasion  •,  espe- 
cially if  without  confidence  in  his  own  abilities. 

The  farm  I  have  taken  eontaiias  three  hundred 
Scotch  acres,  divided  into  eighteen  enclosures,  and 
pretty  well  situated,  both  as  to  obtaining  a  fuU  supply 
of  lime,  and  'o  good  markets,  where  produce  of  all 
sorts  may  be  readily  disposed  of  at  a  fair  price.  The 
soil  is  of   different  qualities  and  varieties ;  one  half  of 
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it  being  a  strong  deep  loam  approaching  to  clay,  and 
naturally  well  calculated  for  the  culture  of  beans  and 
wheat ;  about  fifty  acres  are  of  thin  clay,  capable  of 
carrying  Avheat  if  well  manured,  but  apparently  unfit 
for  an  extensive  rotation ;  and  the  remainder  is  good 
turnip  soil,  though  not  of  a  gravelly  nature  ;  therefore, 
able  to  carry  peas  and  beans.  The  whole  farm  is  in 
tolerable  good  order  at  present,  having  been  preserved 
in  shape  by  the  former  tenant ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
rot  permitted  to  take  two  white  crops  in  succession 
during  the  Jast  five  years  of  his  lease ; — a  regulation 
v/hich,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  strictly  adhered  to. 
According  to  the  lease,  he  was  also  bound  to  leave  one 
sixth  of  the  farm  in  grass  of  different  ages ;  and  the 
like  quantity  uncropped,  as  a  turnip  or  fallow  break  j 
which  prestations  -are  complied  with.  He  is  like- 
wise bound  to  leave  the  whole  dung  of  the  penult 
crop  upon  the  premises  for  the  use  of  his  successor ;  so, 
from  these  things,  you  will  see  that  my  entry  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  unfavourable  one.  For  the  dung,  and 
the  land  that  is  uncropped,  value  is  to  be  paid  him,  ac- 
cording as  the  same  shall  be  ascertained  by  neutral  men 
of  skill  and  capacity  mutually  appointed.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  houses  and  fences  is  also  to  be  submitted  to 
neutral  men.  Here,  my  dear  Sir,  allow  me  to  request 
that  you  would  act  as  my  arbiter  on  this  occasipra. 
The  matters  to  be  determined  are  of  some  importance 
to  me  ;  and  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  have  my  interest 
under  your  guidance,  since  I  learned  from  my  father 
that  heavy  losses,  on  one  side  or  other,  are  often  sus- 
tained, when  unqualified  persons  sit  in  judgment.  The 
chune  with  regard  to  fences  bears,  that  they  are  te  b« 
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capable  of  keeping  in  cattle  and  sheep ;  and  as  to  houses, 
that  they  are  to  be  in  good  habitable  condition.  To 
me  these  terms  appear  loose  and  unprecise  ;  though  to 
persons  of  experience,  their  meaning  may  not  be 
doubtful. 

I  come  now  to  the  rent  agreed  upon,  which  I  am 
fearful  may  be  too  high  ;  but,  being  offered  under  the 
express  sanction  of  my  father,  must  be  reckoned  as  not 
higher  than  the  market  value  of  similar  soils.  In 
short,  the  rent  agreed  upon  is  one  thousand  guineas,  or 
three  pounds  ten  shilings  per  acre,  which  is  a  smart 
one,  especially  as  the  public  burdens,  say  property-tax, 
horse-tax,  window  lights,  statute  labour,  &c.  must  be 
added  ;  and  these  may  be  computed  at  ninety  pounds, 
or  six  shillings  per  acre  more.  My  father,  in  valuing 
the  farm,  trusted  much  to  the  goodness  of  its  condition, 
and  the  regular  mode  of  cropping  exercised  for  several 
years  ;  and  assured  me  that,  under  different  circum- 
stances, his  estimate  would  have  been  curtailed  con- 
siderably. He  added,  that  he  has  known  farms 
newly  taken,  where  one  year's  rent  could  not  be 
paid  out  of  two  crops  j  whereas,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  rent  might  nearly  be  paid  at  the  outset.  This,  to 
be  sure,  is  nn  important  matter  ;  freeing  me  from  an 
expensive  outLiy  in  the  lirst  instance,  which,  in  fact, 
would  operate  afterwards  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  so 
much  more  rent.  I  wished  greatly  to  have  had  the 
benefit  of  your  advice  before  the  transaction  was  con- 
cluded 1  therefore,  felt  much  concern  when  I  learned 
that  your  other  engagements  prevented  us  from  ob- 
taining it. 
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Allow  me,  in  the  next  place,  to  solicit  your  advice 
concerning  the  most  suitable  rotations  of  cropping  for 
the  several  soils  described.  I  shall  throw  out  my  crude 
ideas  on  that  subject,  submitting  them  entirely  to  your 
better  judgment. 

First. — Oh  the  strong  loam,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  an  eight  course  shift  may  be  most  profitably  fol- 
lowed, especially  as  that  soil  is  divided  into  eight  en- 
closures, some  of  them  more,  some  of  them  less,  than 
twenty  acres,  which  would  cause  the  arrangement  to 
suit  well  when  grass  was  resorted  to.  The  rotation 
might  commence  with  a  complete  summer-fallow  ;  2.  go 
on  with  wheat  and  grass  seeds ;  3.  pasture  j  4.  pasture ; 
5.  pasture  ;  6.  oats  ;  7.  beans  ;  8.  wheat.  My  father 
thinks,  as  the  land  is  well  enclosed,  and  profits  from 
grass  husbandry  on  the  increase,  that  the  benefits  of  this 
rotation  may  exceed  those  to  be  obtained  from  employ- 
ing the  plough  more  extensively  ;  and  that  whilst  only 
one  dunging  was  required  during  the  rotation,  the  whole 
crops  may  be  expected  good  from  the  vegetable  manure 
accumulated  during  the  three  years  of  pasturage. 

Second. — On  the  thin  clays,  it  appears  expedient 
to  exercise  a  gentle  rotation,  otherwise  full  crops 
cannot  be  expected.  Say,  1.  summer-fallow  with 
dung  J  2.  wheat  and  seeds;  3.  clover  and  rjregrass; 
4.  oats.  You  have  often  told  me,  that  grass-husbandry 
did  not  pay  on  such  soils  after  the  first  year,  and  that 
as  good  oats  were  got  after  one  year's  grass  as  after  tliree 
years.  Satisfied  that  these  sentiments  are  well  founded, 
I  propose  that  the  fifty  acres  of  thiji  clay  should  be  di- 
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vided  into  four  breaks,  and  cropped  in  the  way  describ- 
ed. According  to  any  other  plan,  the  same  quantity  of 
produce  cannot  be  obtained  at  so  little  expense  of  la- 
bour. In  fact  five,  or  at  the  most  six  ploughings,  are 
only  required  during  the  whole  rotation. 

Tliird. — As  to  the  light  soils,  I  am  clear  that  turnips 
should  be  the  basis  of  any  rotation  that  may  be  adopted. 
This,  I  know,  will  gain  your  approbation.  I  am  more 
doubtful  about  the  after  crops ;  but  let  me  suppose  the 
course  to  be  as  follows:  1.  turnips;  2.  wheat  on  the 
portion  of  ground  cleared  by  the  first  of  March ;  barley 
on  the  remainder  -,  grass  seeds  to  be  so\vn  with  both ; 
3.  clover  and  ryegrass,  either  to  be  used  in  soiling,  or 
manufactured  into  hay  ;  4.  oats  j  5.  peas  and  beans  drill- 
ed ;  6.  wheat.  There  being  one  hundred  acres  of  light 
toil,  this  gives  about  16^  acres  for  each  break.  My  fa- 
ther says  the  rotation  is  a  good  one,  if  dung  can  be  admi- 
nistered twice  in  the  course  of  it ;  a  point  which  cannot 
be  ascertained  at  the  present  moment. 

Now,  let  me  bring  the  crops  of  the  several  rotations 
into  one  view,  before  calling  your  attention  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  horses  that  will  be  required  in  their 
cultivation.  Upon  looking  back,  it  appears  that  there 
will  be  nearly  thirty-seven  acres  of  wheat  upon  the 
strong  loam ;  twelve  and  a  half  acres  upon  the  tliin 
clay ;  and  twenty  acres  upon  the  light  soils,  supposing 
one  half  of  the  turnip. break  cleared  in  time,  making,  in 
all,  seventy-four  and  a  half  acres  annually  under  wheat. 
The  extent  of  barley  ground  will  be  eight  acres  and 
u  half,   or   thereby  ;  of  oats   about  forty-eight  acres ; 
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ef  beans  and  peas  about  thirty-five  acres;  of  turnips 
nearly  seventeen  acres,  besides  thirty-two  acres  of  plain 
summer-fallow.  The  total  number  of  acres,  therefore, 
under  the  plough  in  one  season,  according  to  these  ro- 
tations, is  two  hundred  and  fifteen  ;  whereof  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty^ne  will  carry  white  corn  crops,  and 
fifty-two  beans,  peas  and  turnips  i  whilst  eighty-five 
acres  are  in  grass  of  different  ages ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  farm,  viz.  thirty-two  acres,  under  the  radical  pre- 
paratory process  of  summer-fallow.  In  my  humble  opi- 
nion, the  above  sketch  is  not  far  amiss,  especially  as  it 
includes  the  cropping  of  various  soils,  whose  properties 
are  so  dissimilar,  as  to  render  what  may  be  called  good 
management  upon  one  of  them  altogether  inexpedient 
upon  the  others. 

Do  you  think  five  ploughs  and  ten  horses  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  work  I  have  chalked 
out  ?  or  would  you  consider  six  to  be  necessary  ?  To 
save  a  plough  in  these  times,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  save 
one  hundred  guineas  ;  though  I  am  well  aware,  if  the 
strength  kept  is  below  the  work  to  br  executed.,  that 
every  saving  in  the  first  instance  will  ultimately  turn  out 
a  real  loss  to  the  person  who  attempts  it.  Still,  as  I 
remember  that  a  plough  with  you  cultivated  m.ore  acres 
than  I  have  mentioned,  and  know  that  an  extensive 
farmer  in  this  neighbourhood,  whose  farm  is  chiefly 
composed  of  loam  and  clay  soils,  had  last  season  330 
acres  under  grain  crops,  whilst  his  strength  did  not  ex- 
ceed ten  ploughs  ; — I  say,  when  I  reflect  upon  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  cannot  conceive  that  five  ploughs  will  be 
insufficient  for  working  the  farm  that  I  have  under- 
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taken.  If  I  entertain  any  doubts,  it  is  with  regard  t» 
the  summer  work  ;  because  a  defect  in  any  part  of  what 
may  be  called  the  radical  processes,  is  felt  during  the 
whole  of  the  rotation,  of  which  they  form  the  basis. 
But,  as  a  supernumerary  horse  may  be  useful,  and  serve 
to  keep  labour  agoing  when  a  casualty  occurs,  I  can, 
with  such  an  auxiliary,  get  on  with  horse-hoeing  the 
drilled  crops  ;  at  least,  that  necessary  work  may  thereby 
be  considerably  assisted.  Besides,  as  my  spring  work  will 
not  be  extensive,  the  turnip  and  naked  fallows  can  be  ear- 
lier prepared  than  otherwise  would  be  practicable.  Little 
more  labour  will  be  required  for  the  turnip  break,  than 
formerly  allotted  to  the  same  extent  of  barley  ground ; 
and,  by  performing  that  labour  at  an  early  period,  the 
work  of  the  season  will  be  thereby  greatly  advanced. 

I  have  engaged  five  married  servants  as  ploughmen, 
and  two  as  labourers  at  odd  work.  Each  of  them  is  to 
get  12  bolls  of  oats,  3  bolls  of  barley,  and  2  bolls  of 
peas,  with  maintenance  for  a  cow  through  the  year  j  the 
carriage  of  what  coals  are  wanted,  land  for  sowing  a 
peck  of  lintseed,  and  land  for  planting  potatoes  to  the 
extent  of  one-tenth  of  an  acre.  The  servant  who  is  to 
sow  the  corn,  gets  also  a  pair  of  shoes ;  and  if  he  conti- 
nues with  me  till  next  year,  he  is  to  receive  half  a  boll 
of  \v  heat,  or  the  value  of  it,  for  stacking  the  crop  :  the 
whole  are  to  have  maintenance  in  harvest.  But  as  I 
will  not  have  any  harvest  work  for  this  year,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  each  man  is  to  receive  three  firlots  of  oatmeal 
in  lieu  of  his  maintenance. 

The  fallow  and  turnip  breaks  left  by  my  predecessor, 
got  one  ploughing  from  him,  according  to  the  lease,  for 
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-which  he  is  to  receive  payment,  I  am  endeavouring  to 
engage  people  in  the  neighbourhood  to  cross-plough  the 
part  intended  for  turnips  as  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mits ;  and  will  also  try  to  get  the  plain  fallows  cross- 
ploughed  as  early  as  possible.  Upon  inspecting  the 
fields  diligently,  my  father  is  of  opinion,  that  no 
more  than  12  acres  can  this  season,  with  propri- 
ety, be  under  turnip  crop,  there  being  a  hazard  that 
the  ground  would  not  in  time  be  suitably  prepared.  I 
have  offered  12s.  per  acre  for  the  first  and  second  fur- 
rows, and  2s.  per  acre  for  each  close  double  time  of  har- 
rowing :  and  am  in  hopes  these  offers  will  be  accepted. 
The  rest  of  the  work  may  be  delayed  till  I  am  in  pos- 
session.  Advise  me  what  sort  of  stock  will  be  most  eli- 
gible for  the  grass  land  at  Whitsunday.  Very  likely,  as 
there  are  no  restrictions  upon  my  predecessor  in  that 
respect,  it  will  at  that  time  be  eaten  down  to  the  roots ; 
therefore,  to  close  up  the  fields  for  a  month  may  be  a 
prudent  measure.  Ten  acres  of  the  grass  land  were 
seeded  last  year,  and  are  not  to  be  touched  by  my  pre- 
decessor ;  so  I  will  not  be  scarce  of  horse  food  at  en- 
try i  but  there  is  no  restriction  with  respect  to  the  re- 
painder. 

I  have  given  directions  to  a  neighbouring  tradesman 
to  make  ploughs,  carts,  harrows,  &c.  for  me,  all  of  the 
best  quality.  With  regard  to  the  plough  horses,  my 
father  is  clear  that  it  will  be  best  to  purchase  them  at 
the  fountain  head,  i.  e.  at  the  V/est-country  markets ; 
though  he  says,  w^e  may  look  at  any  roups  at  the  time 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  see  if  any  are  there  to  be 
procured.     In  all  these  matters  I  shall  be  directed  by 
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my  father.  His  advice  shall  never  be  disregarded; 
nor  will  1  at  any  time  act  contrary  to  his  sentiments. 
He  knows  business,  and  I  am  only  beginning  to  learn 
it  i  though,  with  assistance  from  him  and  my  quondam 
preceptor,  I  may  in  time  be  able  to  render  similar  aid 
to  other  people. 

Upon  looking  over  what  is  said,  I  find  the  thrashing 
machine  on  the  premises  has  not  been  noticed.  The 
machine  is  a  good  one,  and  in  a  complete  state  of  re- 
pair 'f  therefore  I  have  offered  to  take  it  at  the  valua- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Mr  Meikle,  a  person  to  whom 
agriculture  is  undoubtedly  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions. My  predecessor  agreed  to  this  proposal  at  once; 
adding,  that,  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  Mr  Mei- 
kle, he  ^vas  sure  the  business  was  in  good  hands.  You 
are  also  well  acquainted  with  that  ingenious  mechanic, 
therefore  I  inform  you,  with  pleasure,  that  a  subscrip- 
tion has  been  lately  opened  in  his  behalf y  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  a  gentleman 
well  known  to  you,  which  promises  to  secure  a  suitable 
reward  for  the  inventor  of  the  thrashing  machine,  and 
the  members  of  his  family,  that  remain  in  an  unpro- 
vided state.  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  enclosing  one 
of  the  subscription- papers ;  confident  that  every  exer- 
tion will  be  made  to  fill  it  up  in  your  neighbourhood, 
so  as  the  last  days  of  a  venerable  and  good  man  may  be 
rendered  comfortable  and  agreeable. 

March  1 6. — So  we  cannot  ha\  e  your  aid  in  settlingmat- 
ters  with  my  predecessor,  surely,  my  dear  Sir,  more  ihpn 
ordinar)'  delicacy  is  felt,  otherwise  you  would  not  decline 
acting  as  arbiter  on  oay  behalf,  for  no  better  reason  than 
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that  I  resided  twelve  montlis  under  your  protection. 
The  obligation  then  conferred  was  on  your  side,  not 
on  mine  •,  and  furnishes  no  cause  for  supposing  that 
the  strictest  impartiality  would  not  be  exercised,  when 
the  duties  of  an  arbiter  were  to  be  discharged.  How- 
ever, I  am  obliged  to  you  for  recommending  another 
person  for  that  office,  and  shall  without  loss  of  time 
wait  upon  him,  and  request  his  assistance. 

April  16. — Grass-seeds   were  sown  a  few   days  ago 
amongst  all  the  fallow   wheat  upon  the  farm  ;  and. I 
gave  personal  attention  not   only  to  the  sowing  of  the 
seeds,  but  also   to  the  harrowing  process,  during  its 
whole  continuance.'    My  father,  when  I  went  to  get 
that  business  executed,  said  to  me,  <  George,  remem- 
ber to  have  the  seeds  well  covered,  otherwise  an  imper- 
fect appearance  of  plants  may  be  expected.     I  never 
saw  a  headland  where  the  seeds  did  not  vegetate  well, 
owing  entirely  to  the  extra  harrowing  which  that  part  of 
the  field  received ;    whereas,  I  liave  repeatedly  seen 
other  parts,  even  of  the  same  field,  imperfectly  plant- 
ed, from  a  want  of  sufficient  harrowing.'     Prompted 
by  these  suggestions,  I  took  care  that  a  close  double 
time  was   given  to   every  ridge  ;  and  insisted  that  the 
harrows  should  be  driven  smartly  along,  so  as  the  full 
effects  of  the  teeth,  in  loosening  the  surface,  and  cover- 
ing the  seeds,  might  be  obtained.    We  sowed  40  acres, 
part  with  red  clover  and  rye-grass,  for  soiling  •,  and 
the   remainder  with  while,   red  and  yellow  clover  and 
.  rye-grass  for  pasturage.     A  greater  quantity  of  seeds 
were  given  in  the  last  than  in  the  first  instance. 
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The  gentleman  to  whom  you  recommended  me,  un- 
dertook at  once  to  act  as  arbiter  in  settling  the  several 
matters  betwixt  me  and  my  predecessor.     He  seems  to 
be  perfectly  up  to  a  business  of  that  kind  j  for,  when 
I  waited  upon  him  with  a  copy  of  the  submission,  he 
immediately  said,  that,  with  the  gentleman  appointed 
on  the  other  side,  he  would  undertake  to  determine 
the  respective  claims  in  four  or  five  hours.     Surprised 
at  this  rapid  mode  of  procedure,  and  knowing  of  some 
submissions  which  had  been  carried  on  de  die  in  diem,  I 
ventured  to  hint,  that  longer  time  might  be  necessary, 
to  do  justice  to  the  parties.     *  Oh,'  said  he,  in  an  easy 
way,  <  I    can   readily   explain   the  cause   of  the  delay 
which  you  allude  to.     Those  who  were  acting  did  not 
know  the  business   entrusted  to  their  decision,  and  of 
course   halted  at  every   step.    People  acquainted  with 
such  matters   get  more  cleverly  forward,   especially  if 
tliey   have  been  often  employed.     In  short,  I  pledge 
myself  that  a  decreet  shall  be  pronounced,  at  one  sit- 
ting, upon   every   article  in  the  submission  shown  me. 
Nay,  I  tell  you  plainly  and  candidly,  that  I  have  been 
engaged  in  more  complicated   submissions  than  yours, 
and  spent   less    time   in   discussing  them  than  what  I 
have  mentioned.'     Believe  me,   had  not  the  gentleman 
been  of  your  recommendation,  I  should  have  felt  some 
apprehensions  about  the  issue  of  the  submission  ;  but 
recommended  by  you,  every  apprehension  vanishes. 

May  3. — The  turnip  break  is  cross-ploughed,  and 
will  next  week  be  harrowed,  rolled,  reharrowed  and 
hand  gathered  ;  after  which,  the  person  employed  will 
give  it  a  third  furrow  -,  in  which  state  it  must  remain 
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till  I  enter  to  possession  of  the  farm.     I  have  talked 
to  him  about  cross-ploughing  the  plain  fallow,  and  offer- 
ed 1 4s.  per  acre  if  he  would  plough  it  nine  inches  deep. 
He  does  not  seem  averse  to  the  offer,  provided  he  can 
get  on  with  his  own   business,  which,  he  alleges,  has 
rather  fallen  behind  during  the  time  he  has  been  en- 
gaged with  the  turnip  land.     If  he  declines,  I  shall 
look  out  for  some  other  person,  being  sensible  of  the 
§reat  importance  of  stirring  the  fallows  at  an  early  pe- 
riod.    The  dung  on  the  farm  appearing  to  be  imper- 
fectly made,  I  proposed  to  my  predecessor  to  have  it 
removed  from  the  courtine,  or  farm-yard,  so  as  it  may 
be  properly  piled  up  and  mixed  together  •,  and  offered 
to   provide  fillers,  if  he  will  furnish  horses  and  carts. 
In  fact,  a  removal  is  for  both  our  interests.     To  him 
it  must  prove  beneficial,  because  the  dung  cannot  be 
accurately  measured  in  its  present  situation  :  and  to  me 
the  removal   must  be  advantageous,  because,  without 
it,  the  dung  can  neither  be  properly  rotted  nor  ferment- 
ed.    He  has  agreed  to  the  proposal ;  and  the  removal 
is  to  commence  on  Monday,  when  all  hands  will  be 
employed. 

May  27.— I  have  now  entered  to  possession  of  the 
farm-,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  grass  and  fallow  land,  and  the 
dwelling-house,  cottages  and  stables.  My  situation,  at 
present,  is  certainly  not  a  comfortable  one ;  but  in  a 
few  weeks,  I  hope  matters  will  be  suitably  arranged.  I 
purchased  four  horses  at  some  roups  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  entered  them  this  day  to  harrowing  the  tur- 
nip break,  so  as  it  might  be  prepared  for  a  fourth  fur- 
row.    I  mean   to  set  out  for  Glasgow  fair  to-morrow. 
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to  purchase  six  other  horses  j  and  next  week  the  snb- 
mission  betwixt  my  predecessor  and  me  is  to  be  discuss- 
ed. You  therefore  see  that  I  shall  not  be  idle  for  some 
time.  My  father  and  another  friend  mean  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Glasgow  ;  and  after  our  return,  you  shall 
hear  from  me.  Indeed,  I  have  already  received  so 
much  benefit  from  your  instructions,  that  I  would  be 
callous  to  my  own  interest,  were  I  to  neglect  any  op- 
portunity of  seeking  information  at  a  source  whence 
the  ignorant  may  always  be  supplied  without  fee  or 
reward. 

June  3. — Upon  my  return  from  Glasgow  market, 
where  I  had  gone  with  my  father  and  a  nother  friend 
to  purchase  horses,  I  was  happy  to  find  a  letter  from 
you  on  my  table; — more  so,  as  the  contents  showed 
that  you  still  retain  the  same  partiality  and  kindness  in 
my  favour,  as  the  tenor  of  your  behaviour,  since  I  had 
the  good  luck  of  being  committed  to  your  superintend - 
ancc  and  management,  had  constantly  evidenced.  Al- 
low mo,  my  dear  Sir,  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  so 
many  kind  and  affectionate  advices.  I  shall  treasure 
them  up  in  my  mind,  and  endeavour  to  exemplify  the 
force  of  them  in  my  daily  conduct.  Prudence  and  in- 
tegrity are  certainly  qualities  of  the  first  importance. 
These  qualities  you  warmly  recommend,  as  tending  to 
compensate  for  many  imperfections.  Though  I  may 
be  too  young  to  have  full  possession  of  the  firsr,  yet  I 
hope  the  last  has  never  been  disregarded.  Indeed,  npoa 
these  two  qualities,  the  real  character  of  every  man 
depends.  Without  the  first,  he  is  a  fool;- without 
the  latter,  he   niay  be  a  rogue; — but,  guided  by  both 
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qualities,  his  actions  must  necessarily  tend  to  promote 
his  own  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  society. 

But  to  come  to  rural  matters. — I  am  highly  grati- 
fied by  the  approbation  you  are  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
the  rotations  of  cropping   submitted  to  your  considera- 
tion in  one  of  my  former  letters.     In  particular,  I  am 
well  pleased  that  my  father's  observations  concerning 
the  increased  and  increasing  benefits  from  grass-husban- 
dry, are  thought  worthy  of  so   much  commendation. 
He    has  been   a    kind   parent   all    along,— therefore 
merits  from   me   not   only  profound  respect,  but  also 
implicit  obedience  on  all  occasions.  You  justly  remark, 
that  the  advantages  oi  grass   husbandry  will  increase 
in  direct  proportion  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
because  the  general  taste  of  mankind  is  in  favour  of 
the  use  of  butcher  meat.     This,   my  father  says,  is  a 
sound  remark,  being  justified  by  the  experience  of 
many  years.     He  adds,  when  he  commenced  farming, 
that  a  beast  or  two,  of  thirty  stones  each,  with  a  few- 
half  fed  sheep,  fully  supplied   the  weekly  demand  of 
the  neighbouring,  borough ;  but  that  now,  when  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  so  greatly  increased,  twenty 
or  thirty   beasts,  and  these  of  greater  weights,  with  a 
considerable  number   of  well  fed  sheep,  are  required 
to  supply  the  consumpt  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  lika 
period.     Indeed,  should  the  wealth  of  the  country  in- 
crease to  such  an  extent   as  to  allow  the  lower  ranks 
one  meal  of  butcher  meat  per  day,  there  is  no  saying 
to  what  length  grass- husbandry  may  be  carried.     In 
my  humble  opinion,  however,  it  should  always  be  con- 
nected with  corn-husbandry,  and  never  exercised  in  aa. 
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exclusive  \vay,  as  customary  in  many  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom. 

We  purchased  six  good  horses  at  Glasgow  market, 
none  of  them  above  six  years  of  age,  the  average  price 
of  which  amounted  to  fifty-five  guineas  or  thereby. 
In  point  of  expence,  a  good  horse  may  be  as  cheap,  if 
not  cheaper  maintained,  than  a  bad  one ;  therefore,  the 
work  of  the  good  horse  being  of  much  greater  value,  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  every  farmer  that  the  working 
stock  should  be  fresh,  strong,  and  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  labour  for  which  they  are  intended.  If  horses 
are  weak  and  feeble,  work,  ploughing  especially,  can- 
not be  suitably  executed  j  of  course,  either  less  ground 
is  turned  over,  or  a  shallower  furrow  taken,  which  is 
almost  the  greatest  evil  which  can  befal  an  arable  fiir- 
mer.  Indeed,  if  a  weak  horse  requires  as  much  corn 
and  hay  as  a  good  one,  common  sense  inculcates  the 
utility  of  providing  animals  of  the  best  quality.  My 
father  has  always  been  very  particular  in  these  matters ; 
and,  I  trust,  has  furnished  me  with  a  stock  of  horses 
capable  of  executing  every  branch  of  rural  labour  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner. 

The  submission  betwixt  my  predecessor  and  me  has 
been  signed  this  day ;  and  the  arbiters  are  to  proceed 
in  discussing  it  to-morrow.  They  have  chosen  an 
oversman  and  a  clerk,  and  summoned  six  witnesses,  ac- 
tual tradesmen,  whom  they  mean  to  examine  with  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  houses  and  fences.  I  un- 
derstand this  is  their  usual  mode  of  proceeding;  and 
jnust  acknowledge  it  seems  well  calculated  to  expiscate 
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the  truth.  In  that  ^ay,  thpy  have  the  whole  benefit 
of  the  tradesmen's  experience,  without  delegating  any 
part  of  the  power  with  which  they  are  entrusted.  In 
short,  arbiters  acting  in  this  manner,  may  examine  as 
many  witnesses  as  they  please,  with  regard  to  any  par- 
ticular fact  or  circumstance  submitted  to  them  ;  while 
the  power  of  determining  or  judging  upon  the  weight 
of  the  evidence,  is  still  reserved  in  their  own  hands.  I 
now  begin  to  discern,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom, 
you  recommended  me  was  not  wrong  in  afHrm.ing,  that 
many  arbitrations  were  kept  up  and  delayed,  because 
those  employed  did  not  know  how  to  carry  them  into 
execution  ;  and  shall  in  my  next  fully  explain  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  judge  of  the 
various  matters  betwixt  my  predecessor  and  me.  I  ex- 
pect my  father  this  evening ;  and  shall  leave  the  agen- 
cy of  my  claims  solely  to  his  guidance  and  discretion. 

June  12. — Since  the  meeting  of  our  arbiters,  I  have 
been  so  busily  employed,  as  not  to  find  leisure  for 
transmitting,  at  an  earlier  period,  a  detailed  account  of 
their  proceedings.  Such  an  account  may  be  useless  to 
you,  who  have  so  often  been  employed  as  an  arbiter  ; 
but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  agreeable  to  learn,  that  the 
whole  business  was  speedily  finished;  and,  what  is 
better,  that  it  was  finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parties. 

When  the  arbiters  and  oversman  met,  I  was  called 
as  incoming  tenant,  before  ,them,  and  desired  to  state 
my  claims  against  the  outgoing  tenant.     INIy  father, 
'VOL.  II.  B  b 
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from  a  written    paper  in  his   hand,  then   stated  the 
claims,  namely,  repairs  of  houses  and  fehccs  ;  and  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  it  should  be  forriwUy  ascertain- 
ed,  whether   the   full  tjuantity  of  grass  land  and  .sum- 
mer fallow  was  left  upon  the  farm,   and  whether  the 
clauses  which  respected  management  and  cropping  had 
been  regularly  implemented.     Tlie  arbiters  then  called 
for   my  predecessor,  and   read  over  to  hiiTi  what  had 
been  urged   by  my  father   in  behalf  of  the  incoming 
tenant.     To  this  it  was  replied  by  my  predecessor,  that 
he  believed  some  repairs  were  necessary  upon  the  houses 
and  fences,  the  value  of  which  repairs  he  was  willing 
to  pay  5  and  that,  with  rdgard  to  the  other  prestations 
upon  him,  they  were  faithfully  implemented.     More- 
over, he  stated  his  claims  agaiitst  me,  as  incoming  te^ 
nant,  for  the  value  of  the  land  uncropped  this  season ; 
of  the  ploughing  given  to  it  ;  and  of  the   whote  dung 
upon  the  premises.     A  minute  of  these  matters  having, 
been  made,   the  witnesses  summoned  were  directed  to 
examine  the  liouses,  and  ascertain  Avhether  tlney  were 
in  the  state  and  condition  prescribed  by  the  lease.    Im- 
mediately thereafter,  the   arbiters   and    oversman   in- 
spected the  fences,   marking  in  writing,   as   they  went 
along,  the  deficiencies  which  appeared.    They  then  de- 
sired the  outgoing  tenant  to  lead  a  proof  that  the  farm 
was  cropped,   for  three  years  hack^   according  to  the 
rules  of  the  lease ;  which  he  having  done  to  their  sa^ 
tisfaction,  the  witnesses  sent  to  examine  the  houses 
were  called ;  and  being  interrogated  upon  oath,  de- 
poned respecting  the  repairs  that  were  required.     The 
dunghills  were  afterwards  measured  •,  and,  before  din- 
ner, a  dQcrect-arbitral  was  scrolled,  and  ordered  to  be 
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engrossed  upon  stampt-paper.  The  substance  of  which 
is  as  follows. 

The  arbiters  and  oversrhan  find,  that  the  sum  of 
forty-five    pounds    thirteen    shillings   and    eightpence 

'   Sterling  will  be  required  to  put  the  houses  upon  the 

farm  of in  the  condition  prescribed  by  the  lease. 

Find,  that  the  sum  of  eighty-three  pounds  nine  shil- 
lings and  threepence  Sterling  will  be  required  to  put 

,  the  fences  and  gates  upon  the  said  farm  in  the  like 
condition ;  which  sums,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  pounds  two  shillings  and  elevenpence 
Sterling,  they  decern  and  ordain  to  be  paid  by  the  out- 
going to  the  incoming  tenant,  at  Lammas  first  to  come, 
with  legal  interest  from  thit  date,  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment. Find  it  established,  that  the  full  quantity  of 
grass  land  and  summer-fallow,  mentioned  in  the  tack, 
has  been  left  upon  the  farm;  and  also,  that' the  said 
farm  has  been  managed  and  cropped,  according  to  the 
rules  and  obligations  of  the  tack  -,  therefore,  decern' ac- 
cordingly. Find,  that  the  value  of  the  land  left  uncrop- 
ped  this  year  as  a  turnip  or  fallow-break,  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  acre,  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy.five  pounds  ;  which  sum,  they  decern'  and  or- 
dain to  be  paid  by  the  incoming  to  the  outgoing  te- 
nant, at  Whitsunday  next,  with  interest  from  that  date, 
in  case  of  non-payment.  Find  the  value  of  one  furrow 
given  to  the  said  fallow  to  be  tv/elve  shillings  per  aerej 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  same  is  thirty  pounds, Ster- 
ling. Find,  that  the  quantity  of  dung  left  upon  the 
farm,  and  produced  from  the  penult  crop*  is  nine  hun. 
dred  and  forty  cubic  yards ;  but,  in  respect  the  out-^ 
B  b  2 
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going  tenant  could  not  reap  more  than  one  year's  be- 
nefit from  that  clung,  find  him  only  entitled  to  be  paid 
for  it  as  a  cottar.  Find,  therefore,  the  value  of  the 
dung,  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  cu- 
bic yard,  to  be  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  ten 
shillings ;  which  two  sums  of  thirty  pounds  and  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  ten  shillings,  amount- 
ing, in  all,  to  one  hundred  and  forty  seven  pounds  ten 
shillings  Sterling,  they  decern  and  ordnin  to  be  paid 
by  the  incoming  to  the  outgoing  tenant,  at  the  term  of 
Lammas  next,  with  interest  from  that  date,  in  case  of 
non-payment,  &c.  &c. 

Thus,  a  business  is  settled,  which  gave  me  at  first 
some  uneasiness.  The  whole  expenses  thereof  amount- 
ed exactly  to  ten  guineas,  the  arbiters  having  declined 
receiving  any  payment  for  their  trouble.  They  ordered 
SK  guineas  to  be  jxiid  to  the  gentleman  who  acted  as 
their  clerk,  for  stamps,  and  writing  the  submission  and 
award ;  one  guinea  to  a  landmeasurer  who  ascertained 
the  quantity  of  dung;  and  half-a-guinea  each  to  six 
tradesmen  summoned  as  assessors ;  which  sums  were 
paid  by  my  predecessor  and  me  in  equal  proportions. 
After  business  was  d;.spatched,  the  arbiters  and  overs- 
man  did  me  the  favour  of  taking  a  share  of  dinner 
alongst  with  my  father  and  the  outgoing  tenant,  toge- 
ther with  the  clerk  and  landmeasurer.  I  find  the 
latter  to  be  a  decent  and  discreet  man,  an  excellent 
figurer,  and  one  who  understands  mensuration  in  all  its 
parts.  On  these  accounts  I  mean  to  give  him  all  the 
countenance  and  employm.ent  in  my  power.  We  spent 
the  afternoon  agreeably,  and  did  not  forget  to  drink 
your  health*     My  predecessor     behaved   very   hand- 
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somely  through  the  whole  arrangement.  In  siiort, 
without  showing  the  least  ill  will  or  spile  to  me,  be- 
cause I  am  his  successor,  he  has,  from  first  to  last, 
acted  like  a  gentleman,  and  as  one  who  knows  the 
world.  He  has  never  ostentatiously  professed  to  serve 
me ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  as  seldom  thrown 
cold  water  on  any  part  of  my  proceedings.  I  am  so 
much  satisfied  that  good  agreement  betwixt  outgoing 
and  incoming  tenants  is  for  their  mutual  advantage,  that 
I  mean  to  meet  him  more  than  half-way  in  every  mat- 
ter which  may  occur,  till  his  crop  is  harvested  andmar- 
ketted.  In  these  processes,  it  is  in  my  power  to  serve 
him  materially. 

The  turnip  field  is  now  ready  for  sowing,  having  re- 
ceived five  ploughings,  the  last  across,  (which  my  fa- 
ther strenuously  recommended  as  the  best  method 
preparatory  to  forming  the  drills),  with  repeated  har- 
rowings  and  rollings.  It  is  perfectly  clean,  and  com- 
pletely pulverized  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  brairding  sap 
may  be  scanty,  from  the  severe  drought  which  has  for 
some  weeks  prevailed.  I  should  have  mentioned  that 
one  fourth  of  the  field  was  sown  last  week  with  ruta 
baga  and  yellow  turnips,  having,  per  favour  of  my  pre- 
decessor, obtained  as  much  dung  as  was  required  to 
supply  that  part  of  the  field,  though  the  arbiters  had 
neither  valued  nor  measured  it.  The  number  of  cart 
loads  drove  out  were  ascertained ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  each  cart  load  should  be  considered  as  containing 
one  and  three  quarter  cubic  yards,  and  paid  for  ac- 
cordingly. This  is  one  instance  of  the  benefit  which 
may  be  done  by  an  outgoing  to  an  ipcoming  tenant ;, 
]^b3 
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for,  assuredly,  had  my  predecessor  drawn  cross,  I 
could  not  have  got  either  ruta  baga  or  yellow  turnips 
sown  in  proper  season.  My  father  is  a  great  advocate 
for  yellow  turnips,  saying,  they  possess  all  the  qualities 
of  ruta  baga,  and  are  much  easier  produced.  He 
seems  to  think,  that  a  full  crop  of  ruta  baga  can  only 
be  obtained  from  ground,  either  'naturally  of  very  fine 
quality,  or  which  has  received  a  large  supply  of  dung. 
The  advantages  of  ruta  baga  arc,  resistance  to  the 
severest  frost,  and  supplying  food  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
after  common  turnips  are  consumed,  and.  till  the  grass 
season  arrives.  Similar  advantages,  my  father  says, 
may  be  procured  from  yellow  turnips  upon  inferior 
soils,  and  with  less  expenditure  of  manure.  These 
matters,,!  hope,  ere  long,  to  be  able  to  speak  upon 
from  practical  experience. 

Though  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  feed  the 
horses  well,  and  not  to  push  them  too  fast,  I  find  those 
bought  at  Glasgow  are  rather  getting  into  a  backward 
state,  being  duller  in  the  eye,  drier  on  the  skin,  and 
not  feeling  so  plump  and  mellow  as  when  they  were 
purchased.  The  horses  bought  at  country  roups  have 
not  fallen  ofF  in  the  least,  though  equal  work  and 
treatment  has  been  given  the  whole  stock.  Shall  I 
attribute  the  difference  of  condition  to  the  west  coun- 
try horses  not  being  formerly  kept  upon  the  same  sort 
of  food  as  given  to  them  here  -,  or  must  I  suppose 
that  at  home  they  were  gently  worked,  and  not  used 
to  nine  hours  per  day  in  plough  and  harrow,  as  has 
regularly  been  the  case  (Sundays  excepted)  since  they 
yere   purc]ia?ed  ?  Each  q{  theoi  has  got    nearly  one 
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third  of  a  firlot,  or  twenty-one  pounds  weight,  of  good 
potatoe  oats,  and  one  and  a  half  Scots  stones,  or  thirty- 
three  pounds  weight,  avoirdupois,  of  hay  every,  day 
since  they  came  into  my  custody.  I  purchased  the 
oats  at  i'Ss.  per  boll,  and  the  hay  at  one  shilling  per 
stone  •,  so,  of  course,  the  expense  of  their,  mainte- 
nance has  not  been  less  than  four  shillings  per  horse 
per  day.  I  have  now  begun  to  give  them  cutting  grass 
instead  of  hay,  though  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  withdraw  any  part  of  the  corn  till  the  sowing 
of  turnips  is  concluded. 

My  establishment  (perhaps  the  term  is  an  improper 
one,  when  applied  to  the  servants  of  a  farmer,  though 
used  in  a  pamphlet  lately  pubUshed)  consists  of  my 
sister,  who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  manage  the  house 
till  a  better  manager  can  be  procured,  a  maid-servant, 
and  a  boy  to  dean  my  saddle-horse,  and  perfoj-m  odd 
jobs.  The  ploughmen  and  labourers  are  married  men  ; 
and  all  of  them  have  behaved  steadily  and  decently 
since  they  entered  to  my  service.  They  leave  the 
stable  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  generally  is 
half-past  ten  o'clock  before  they  return  -,  as  my  orders, 
like  yours,  are,  that  the  yoking  is  to  commence  when 
they  put  the  plough  in  motion,  not  when  they  go  out 
of  the  stable-doors.  In  the  afternoon,  they  leave  the 
stable  about  twenty  minutes  before  two  o'clock,  and  go 
four  hours  after  the  plough  is  set  to  work.  Now, 
when  the  horses  receive  grass,  the  ploughmen  have  to 
bring  it  from  the  field  betwixt  yokings,-it  being  cut  and 
tied  in  bunches  by  one  of  the  labourers,  which,  as  you 
often  told  me,  are  most  saving  operations.  In  fact, 
Bb4j 
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where  such  management  is  neglected,  a  great  waste  and 
an  irregular  supply  are  the  necessary  concomitants, 
though,  where  attended  to,  the  horses  are  supplied  in  a 
regular  and  economical  manner. 

June  11  th. — ^^rhe  sowing  of  turnips  is  now  finished, 
and  fine  dry  weather  was  enjoyed  during  the  whole  of 
the  process.  I  could  not,  hke  you,  carry  on  the  form- 
ing of  drills,  dunging  the  ground,  splitting  the  drills, 
and  running  the  seed-machine,  all  at  one  time  ;  but  I 
did  the  best  in  my  power  which  circumstances  would 
permit :  I  formed  a  considerable  number  of  the  drilk 
beforehand,  employing  three  carts  in  driving  out  the 
dung,  two  ploughs  covering  it  in  as  fast  as  it  was  spread, 
V  hile,  with  an  odd  horse,  the  drill  machine  regularly 
deposited  the  seed.  I  made  it  a  point,  that  a  single  drill 
was  not  to  remain  uncovered  at  the  end  of  the  yoking, 
and  took  equal  care  that  none  were  left  unseeded  ;  so 
1  hope  the  best  was  done  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  When  the  drills  previously  made  had  been 
dunged,  the  whole  strength  was  employed  to  form 
additional  ones  •,  and,  by  acting  in  this  way,  and  paying 
constant  attention  to  the  work  while  it  was  executing, 
1  hope  a  regular  braird  may  be  procured,  notwith- 
standing of  the  uncommon  dry  weather  which  has 
lately  prevailed.  I  might  have  mentioned,  that  two 
additional  labourers  were  engaged  for  filling  the  dung- 
carts,  as  one  of  my  own  was  employed  to  manage  the 
seed-machine,  while  the  other  was  cutting  grass,  and 
at  other  jobs.  The  dung  was  spread  by  five  boys,  who, 
after  the  first  day,  did  it  very  well  with  light  grapes, 
which  I  got  made  on  purpose  for  that  operation.     At 
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first,  they  rather  appeared  to  do  the  work  imperfectly  j 
but  upon  offering  a  premium  of  half  a  crown  for  the 
best  spread  drill,  their  attention  was  immediately  ex- 
cited, and  a  competition  ensued,  which  afterwards  was 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences. 

The  ruta  buga  and  yellow  turnips,  sown  about  two 
weeks  ago,  have  brairded  pretty  regularly,  and  must 
soon  be  scraped  by  the  Dutch  hoe.  These  were  drill- 
ed at  intervals  of  two  feet,  as  the  plants,  not  growing 
so  large  as  common  turnips,  do  not  require  intervals  of 
the  like  size.  The  summer  fallov/  is  now  to  receive 
the  third  furrow  j  previous  to  which,  I  mean  to  harrov/ 
and  roll  it  well.  Owing  to  the  severe  drought,  the 
ground  is  very  dry,  and  will  require  the  heavy  stone- 
roller  to  reduce  it  sufficiently.  After  rolling,  my 
intentions  are  to  harrow  again  •,  then  hand-pick  all  the 
quickens,  &c.  that  may  be  brought  to  the  surface ;  and 
these  operations  being  over,  the  ploughs  will  be  en- 
tered, and  the  ground  ridged  up  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

June  SOlh. — Many  thanks  to  you  for  the  shrewd 
and  kind  advices  contained  in  your  last.  You  caution 
me  against  keeping  much  company ;  alleging,  justly, 
that  great  expense  is  not  only  incurrtJd  by  such  con- 
duct, but  that  a  farmer's  mind  is  thereby  abstracted 
from  the  regular  management  of  business.  On  these 
matters,  my  sentiments  are  'precisely  the  same  with 
your's.  Indeed,  I  have  often  wondered  at  seeing  some 
of  my  friends  so  eagerly  set  upon  giving  and  receiving 
visits,  as  scarcely  to  have  a  whole  day  for  the  guidance 
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and  supcrintendance  of  their  own  affairs  ;  and  have 
entertained  doubts,  whether  such  persons  were  influ- 
enced by  the  enjoyments  of  the  table,  or  the  pleasures 
of  society,  to  imitate  the  higher  ranks,  who,  having 
little  or  no  real  business  to  occupy  their  attention,  arc 
necessarily  influenced  to  devote  the  greatest  part  of 
their  time  to  the  enjoyment  of  social  life.  The  man  of 
business,  however,  is  differently  circumstanced.  With 
him  every  moment  is  precious.  If  he  spends  time  in 
idleness,  his  private  affairs  must  suffer.  His  income 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  his  own  exertions  ; 
and,  if  these  are  weak,  irregular,  or  misapplied,  his  re- 
sources must  proportionably  be  dried  up  and  lessened. 
Let  any  man  reflect,  whether,  after  spending  one  half 
of  the  day  and  a  part  of  the  night  in  company  (a  custom 
now  too  prevalent),  a  farmer  can  have  the  same  dispo- 
sition for  business  in  the  morning,  as  if  the  preceding 
day  had,  been  spent  in  following  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  night  in  refreshing  his  body  by  rest 
and  sleep.  Surely  he  cannot ; — and,  if  so,  his  business 
must,  in  one  way  or  other,  be  thereby  injured.  Be- 
sides, the  racket  of  company  is  inconsistent  with  the 
domestic  economy  of  a  farmer's  house.  It  occasions 
his  family  to  be  neglected ;  throws  his  household 
affairs  into  confusion  ;  takes  his  servants  out  of  their 
proper  sphere  ;  adds  greatly  to  his  expenditure ;  and, 
in  short,  places  him  in  a  situation  inconsistent  with  the 
real  welfare  and  happiness  of  those  engaged  in  the  rural 
profession. 

Mistake  me  not,  by  supposing  I  am  hostile  to  social 
enjoyments ;  nor  think  me  so  cynical  as  to  condemn 
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every  relaxation,  as  a  departure  from  the  rules  of  regu- 
larity and  business.     No  person  likes  better  to  see  a 
few- friends  than  I  do  ;  and,  short  as  the  tinie  is  that  I 
have  kept  house,  most  of  my  parochial  neighbours  have 
already  taken  a  share  of  dinner  with  me.     It  is  not  th? 
moderate  enjoyment,  but  the  abuse  of  social  pleasures, 
against  which  I  contend  5— where  visiting  is  regarded 
as  the  chief  business  •,— where  eating  and  drinking  is 
considered  as  the  summum  bonuni, — and  where  the  prm-. 
cipal  care  of  one  day  is  the  dinner  of  the  next.     Surely 
I  am  right  in  reprobating  and  condemning  such  prepos- 
terous  conduct.      Indeed,   my  sentiments  concerning 
these  things  were  learned  at  your  house.    When  under 
your  charge,  I  noticed  that  the  pleasures  of  society  were 
not  disregarded,  though,  'to  your  praise  be  it  said,  the 
cup  w^s  never  emptied  to  the  last   dreg.     Your  enter- 
tainments were  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  professional  duties  j  particularly,  I  must  re- 
mark, t^iat,  in  seed  time  and  harvest,  you  seldom  con- 
sidered the  visits  of  your  friends  as  a  relaxation  from 
business.     Nay,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  one  day  de- 
clared, that  a  ticket,  at  these  periods,  should  be  affixed 
upon  every  farmer's  gate,  containing  these  words,  «  No 
admission  here."     According  to  your  system  shall  my 
conduct  be  squared.     I  will  see  my  friends  with  ple:;- 
sure  at  convenient  periods,  and  repay  their  visits  in  the 
same  way,  without  considering  the  business  of  so  much 
.    importance  as  to  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of 
it.     I  will   constantly  endeavour   to  preserve  regular 
hours  j  and,  above  all,  avoid  the  absurd  practice  recently 
introduced,   of  dining  at  the  same  hour  as  the  ancient 
Roman's  supped.  Common  sense  declares  early  hours  to. 
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be  best  for  those  engaged  in  tlve  rural  profession  The 
attentive  and  diligent;  farmer  will  rise  equally  early  with 
his  servants,  at  least,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year; 
but  early  rising  znd  late  upsitting  are  at  utter  variance. 
In  short,  it  is  n^.y  firm  resolution,  never  to  sacrifice  the 
duties  of  one  day  for  the  pleasures  of  another.  Having 
once  got  into  the  right  road,  perseverance  will  only  be 
required  to  preserve  me  from  wand-jring  out  of  it.  At 
my  ti:r^c  of  life,  sedulity  and  attention  to  business  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  disregarded ;  as  inattention  to  these 
qualities  may  engender  habits  afterwards  not  easily  over- 
turned. 

The  turnips  have  not  vegetated  so  regularly  as  might 
be  wished,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  make  a  crop.  The  ruta  baga 
and  yellows  are  set  out,  and  once  horse-hoed.  These 
crops  are  thriving  and  regular  5  and,  being  the  first  that 
I  have  cultivated  on  my  own  account,  the  sight  of  them 
affords  me  great  satisfaction.  The  fallows  are  all  ridged 
up,  and  seem  tolerably  clean.  I  am  now  di-iving  lime 
for  one  field  which  does  not  seem  to  have  received  cal- 
careous matter  for  many  years.  I  find  that,  for  prime 
cost  and  carriage,  the  expense  of  liming  will  not  be  less 
than  ten  pounds  Sterling  per  Scots  acre. 

Jidj/  2S. — I  took  your  advice,  and  shut  up  the  grass 
fields  for  a  month  after  my  entry  to  the  farm,  as  they 
were  completely  eates  up  by  the  bestial  of  my  prede- 
ce-.bor  before  his  departure.  For  the  first  twenty  davs 
little  difference  of  growth  appeared ;  which  inclines  me 
to  think,  that  the  eating  of  grass  land,  in  the  spring 
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quarter,  when  the  weather  Is  cold  and  blastr,  is  highly 
pernicious  and  destructive.  About  the  end  of  the 
month,  however,  some  soft  genial  rains  having  fallen, 
the  fields  assutned  a  fine  verdure  -,  and  a  full  bite  was 
shortly  after  obtained.  My  father  sent  me  half  a  score 
of  highland  cattle,  and  recommended,  that  I  should  at- 
tend some  of  the  neighbouring  markets,  and  endeavour 
to  purchase  such  further  stock  as  might  be  wanted.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  attended  the  fair  at and  having 

pitched  upon  eight  decent  three-year  old  counti-y  stots, 
which  might  be  partly  fed  in  summer,  and  completed 
upon  turnip  in  winter,  I  ventured  to  request  the  opi- 
nion of  a  celebrated  and  well  known  grazier,  concern- 
ing their  value.  His  reply  mortified  me  exceedingly, 
especially  as  it  was  delivered  so  audibly,  that  one  half 
of  the  market  might  have  heard  it.  <  What,'  cried  he 
aloud,  «  does  the  apprentice  of  the  great  Mr  Jamieson 
stand  in  need  of  the  advice  of  a  hobledehoy  like  me  I 
Go  back  to  Barnhill,  and  complete  your  apprentice^ 
ship.'  Touched  to  the  quick  by  such  a  sarcastic  reply, 
I  turned  about,  and  left  the  gentleman ;  and,  though 
dubious  of  possessing  sufficient  skill,  ventured  to  con- 
clude the  purchase  upon  the  lowest  terms  that  could  be 
made  with  the  seller.  Since  that  time,  my  father  has 
been  here,  and  assures  me  that  the  bargain  is  a  very 
decent  one  ;  which  is  satisfactory  information. 

The  working  horses  remain  in  middling  condition, 
notwithstanding  they  have  been  twice  each  day  fed 
with  oats  since  the  turnip  sowing  v.'as  finished.  The 
clover  grass  is  rather  getting  coarse,  which  is  much 
against  them,  and  in  all  appearance  it  will  be  fully  three 
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weeks  before  the  second  crop  is  ready  for  the  scyth^> 
1  feel  the  want  of  tares — an  article  of  horse  food  indis- 
pensably necessary  at  this  period  of  the  year ;  but,  next 
season,  shall  take  care  to  provide  an  abundant  supply. 
Where  tares  are  neglected,  the  deficiency  may  be  mad«» 
lip,  by  pasturing  a  piece  of  the  clover  field  for  ten  or 
tv/elve  days,  at  Whitsunday  or  the  first  of  June ;  in 
which  way  fresh  grass  may  be  obtained,  at  the  time 
when  tares  are  required.  A  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood followed  the  plan  mentioned ;  and,  at  this  timei 
has  soft  young  grass  for  his  horses,  whilst  mine  is  hard, 
coarse,  and  unpalatable.  The  seasoned  horses  purchased 
in  the  neighbourhood  have  all  along  kept  in  better  con- 
dition than  those  brought  frem  the  west  country. 

One  of  the  fallow  fields  of  the  thin  clay  soil,  has  re- 
ceived dung,  and  was  ploughed  thereafter  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  This  field  contains  14  Scots  acres, 
to  which  108  carts  of  dung  were  applied,  and  seems  to 
be  in  excellent  condition.  I  have  cleared  out  the  head- 
land and  gau  furrows,  in  case  the  usual  Lamipas  flood 
shall  follow  -,  and,  if  weeds  do  not  appear,  mean  to  sow 
it  with  wheat  in  the  first  week  of  September  if  possible. 
Should  it  take  on  the  slightest  growth  before  that  pe- 
riod, I  will  give  another  ploughing ;  though,  being  well 
rounded  up,  I  would  rather  wish  to  sow  it  upon  the 
present  ridge.  The  other  fallow  fields  are  to  be  dunged 
immediately.  Respecting  this  branch  of  work,  the  in- 
junctions of  my  father  are  very  particular.  He  repeat- 
edly told  me  when  here—*  Take  out  your  dung  to  the 
fallows  about  the  first  of  August,  or  thereby,  if  practi- 
cable ;  draw  it  equally  out   of  the  cart,  and  spread  it 
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ivlthout  delay.  Plough  the  land  without  loss  of  time' 
after  the  dung  is  applied,  taking  care  that  an  equal  fur- 
row is  given  to  every  part  of  It,  and  by  no  means  ne- 
glect to  spade  and  shovel  the  head  land  and  cross  fur- 
rows, even  though  the  weather  at  the  time  be  steadily 
dry  i  as  a  heavy  loss,  at  least  a  great  inconvenience,  is 
often  sustained,  from  a  want  of  attention  to  these  seem- 
ingly trifling  matters.'  With  the  assistance  of  the  stable 
dung  made  through  summer,  I  believe  we  shall  be  able 
to  manure  the  whole  of  the  fallow.  You  may  likely 
.think  that  the  summer  dung  will  not,  at  this  time,  be 
ripe  for  use  ;  but  I  have  the  authority  of  the  celebrated 
Mr  Professor  Davy  for  using  Long  dung,  which  may 
save  me  from  censure,  when  acting  contrary  to  the  es- 
tablished practice. 

August  5. — I  am  favoured,  my  dear  Sir,  with  your 
obliging  letter  of  2d  instant,  which  adds  to  the  nume- 
rous obligations  already  conferred  upon  me.  You  hint 
the  propriety  of  seeking  after'  a  regular  housekeeper, 
now  when  I  am  fairly  settled  in  the  farm ;  and  forcibly 
urge  the  manifest  advantages  of  the  matrimonial  state 
to  every  man  possessed  of  a  house,  and  capable  of  sup-, 
porting  a  wife  and  family  in  a  suitable  manner.  Though 
1  have  not  the  slightest  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  my 
sister,  who  enters  into  all  my  views  with  spirit  and  ala- 
crity, yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  I  have  some  thoughts 
of  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  my  father' 
and  mother.  As  you  justly  observe,  no  woman  what- 
soever can  manage  a  man's  household  aftairs  with  the 
like  frugality  as  she  with  whom  he  is  legally  connected 
for  life.     When  called  from  home,  he  can  with  confi- 
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dcTice  reflect  that  his  house  is  under  the  management 
of  one  who  is  equally  interested  with  himself  in  its  pros- 
perity ;  and  he. may  be  satisfied,  that  tlvough  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  forget  him,  there  is  still  one  individual  who 
thinks  of  him  with  pleasure,  and  looks  for  his  return 
with  heartfelt  anxiety.  You  also  remark,  that  many 
unmarried  farmers  have  been  plundered  by  those  to 
whom  tlieir  household  affairs  were  entrusted  ;  and  quote 
several  instances,  some  of  which  are  not  unknown  to 
me,  of  persons  so  circumstanced  being  thereby  brought 
to  the  gates  of  ruin.  Your  advices  have  therefore  made 
a  deep  impres-ion,  and  probably  may  occasion  a  disclo- 
sure of  my  sentiments  at  an  earher  period  than  once  in- 
tended. I  refrain  from  saying  more  at  this  time  on 
such  an  important  subject,  fondly  hoping,  when  my  sen- 
timents are  disclosed,  that  they  will  not  be  disagreeable 
to  you. 

I  mentioned,  in  my  last,  that  the  fallow  field  of  thin 
clay  soil  was  dunged,  and  seed-furrowed  for  wheat  j  and 
can  now  acquaint  you,  that  the  whole  fallows  have  re- 
ceived dung,  and  that  we  are  busily  engaged  in  plough- 
ing it  down,  an  operation  undoubtedly  of  great  import- 
ance. The  dung,  as  measured  in  June  last,  when  the 
arbiters  settled  matters  betwixt  my  predecessor  and  me, 
was  reported  to  consist  of  960  cubic  yards,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  understanding,  ought  to  have 
loaded  GiO  double  carts.  I  found,  however,  that  it  was 
taken  out  by  54-8  carts,  which  was  nearly  at  the  rate  of 
one  cubic  yard  and  three  quarters  per  cart.  As  fifty 
cart-loads  of  decent  dung  were  made  by  soiling  through 
the  summer,  the  quantity  applied  to  the  turnip  and  faU 
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low  land  appears  to  be  nearly  twelve  carts  per  acre  on  an 
average.  The  greatest  part  of  the  dung,  however,  was 
so  well  rotted,  that  my  father  assures  me  the  land  is  suf- 
ficiently manured.  He  seems  hostile  to  an  overdoze  ; 
alleging,  that  such  is  as  detrimental  to  the  soil  as  a  sur- 
feit of  food  is  to  the  human  body.  I  took  particular 
care  to  have  it  well  spread,  having  learned,  when  under 
your  inspection,  the  great  benefit  arising  from  separat- 
ing the  parts  in  the  most  minute  manner. 

As  the  dwelling-house  needed  some  repairs,  I  have 
lately  gutted  a  part  of  it,  and  made  a  new  room,  twenty 
feet  by  sixteen,  which  will  enable  me  to  receive  my 
friends,  with  comfort  to  them,  and  satisfaction  to 
myself.  When  you  come  over,  we  will  heat  the 
room,  at  which  time  nly  father  promises  to  see  me. 
You  and  he  have  been  intimate  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  that  a  meeting  cannot  fail  on  both  sides  to  be 
highly  agreeable. 

August  30. — The  crops  on  this  farm  are  riot  amiss  i 
and  a  part  of  the  wheat  is  already  cut.  My  predecessor 
has  taken  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  as  he  may 
be  at  hand  to  superintend  hi.'-  harvest-work  ;  and,  hav- 
ing an  overseer  to  look  after  the  reapers,  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  field.  The  cutting  is  not  so  good 
as  I  could  Vv'ish ;  there  being,  in  my  opinion,  not  less 
than  fifty  stones  of  straw  left  upon  each  acre  of  wheat, 
which,  of  course,  will  lessen  the  quantity  of  the  dung 
on  the  farm  next  year  considerably.  I  have  heard  t 
remarked,  that  fifty  stones  of  straw  will  make  two  cu- 
bic yards  of  dung,  if  properly  manufactured  ;  so  the 
loss,  by  this  high  cutting,  will  not  be  a  trifling  one. 
VOL.  ir.  C  c 
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Many  proprietors  are  careful  that  the  land,  in  the" 
last  year  of  a  lease,  should  be  regularly  cropped , 
and  so  far  they  are  in  the  right : — but  none  of  them, 
to  my  knowledge,  have  ever  prescribed  any  regula- 
tion, or  interfered  in  the  slightest  manner  concern- 
ing the  cutting  of  that  crop,  though  a  great  and 
serious  injiiry  is  evidently  sustained  by  the  new  te- 
nant, when  the  crop  is  cut  in  a  slovenly  or  imperfect 
manner,  I  spoke  to  my  predecessor  on  that  subject ; 
but  he  replied,  that  his  interest  went  no  further  than 
cutting  the  whole  corn,  and,  so  far,  he  would  take 
care  of  the  reaping;  but,  as  for  cutting  by  the  ground, 
which  would  add  five  shillings  per  acre  to  the  expence, 
that  was  no  part  of  his  business.  As  matters  stand,  I 
believe  he  is  in  the  right  -,  therefore  think,  without  a 
special  clause  in  leases,  such  an  abuse  stands  a  chance 
of  being  continued,  notwithstanding  of  its  injurious 
consequences  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

The  fallow  fields  being  all  seed  furrowed,  I  have  set 
the  carts  to  driving  lime  for  one  of  the  clover  fields, 
and  expect  to  finish  it  before  seed-work  commences.  I 
am  still  giving  the  horses  one  feed,  or  six  avoirdupois 
pounds,  of  oats  per  day,  finding  it  impracticable  to  car- 
ry on  work  in  a  business  like  manner  without  that  as- 
sistance. Since  my  entry  at  Whitsunday,  the  ten  work- 
ing horses  have  consumed  forty  eight  bolls  of  oats. 
The  first  five  weeks,  they  were  fed  three  times  a  day  ; 
the  next  four  weeks,  twice  a  day  ;  and  afterwards  re. 
ceived  only  one  feed.  I  paid,  on  an  average,  twenty- 
seven  shillings  per  boll  for  the  oats,  which  amounted 
to  sixty  four  pounds   sixteen   shillings.      This,  to  be 
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sure,  is  a  heavy  charge ;  but,  without  bearing  it,  I 
must  either  have  I'un  down  my  stock,  or  executed  the 
summer- work  of  the  farm  imperfectly.  Under  this  ex-- 
penditurc,  I  have  turnipped  and  summer-fallowed  fifty 
acres  of  land  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  besides  driving  a 
considerable  quantity  of  lime;  therefore,  do  not  grudge 
the  expence  which  has  been  incurred. 

The  grass  land  did  very  well,  having  been  saved  till 
a  full  bite  was  obtained.  This  mode  of  management  is 
undoubtedly  most  commendable, — serving  to  cover  the 
surface,  and  thereby  to  benefit  the  soil,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  the  best  way  of  bringing  forward 
bestial  thereupon  depastured.  The  ten  Highland  cat- 
tle received  from  my  father  are  already  sold ;  and 
the  country  beasts  purchased  at  the  markets  are  ill  a 
thriving  condition.  I  have  thoughts  of  disposing  of 
them  to  some  of  the  turnip  feeders,  considering  that 
my  twelve  acres  of  turnips  and  ruta-baga  will  be  better 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  winter  ewes  and  cattle, 
than  to  the  feeding  of  these  beasts.  I  purchased,  at 
different  times,  a  score  of  country  cattle  ;  and  suppose, 
at  Michaelmas,  that,  one  with  anotheE,  they  may  yield 
a  profit  of  three  pounds  per  head,  having  constantly 
had  a  full  supply  of  food. 

Till  last  week,  I  had  not  the  slightest  dispute  with 
any  of  the  servants ;  but  an  altercation  then  ensued, 
which  required  a  strong  measure  to  be  used  without 
delay.  One  of  the  ploughmen,  whose  physiognomy 
displayed  evidence  of  a  sulky  temper,  was  beating  his 
C  c  2 
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hoi*ses  with  the'plough-  statFwhen  I  came  upon  the  field. 
He  desisted  from  such  barbarous  usage  upon  getting  a 
sight  of  me  •,  but,  being  resoh-ed  to  check  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  a  practice  which  cannot  be  too  severely 
censured,  I  went  up  to  him,  and  calmly  inquired  why 
he  presumed  to  beat  my  horses  in  that  manner  ?  He 
Insolently  replied,  that  he  would  thrash  any  man's 
horses,  even  those  of  the  King  himself,  were  they  not 
obedient  to  his  orders  Will  you  do  so,  my  good  fel- 
low r — Then  I  must  tell  you,  that  you  are  not  to  re- 
main in  my  service  a  moment  longer.  Unyoke  the 
liorses,  and  take  them  to  the  stable.  That  I  will,  says 
he ;  but  I  hope  you  will  pay  me  my  wages.  Yes,  for 
the  time  you  have  served  me,  provided  you  instantly 
leave  the  place,  with  bag  ami  baggage.  I  ga\e  the 
hcMTses  to  one  of  the  labourers  for  »  day  or  two,  till 
another  ploughman  was  engaged;  and  I  am  almost  cer- 
tain, that  the  example  made  will  be  attended  with  be- 
neficial consequences,  as  the  fellow  hitherto  has  not 
procured  any  employment.  Indeetl,  when  the  purchase 
and  keep  of  horses  is  so  great,  no  man  whatsoever 
ought  to  receive  employment  as  a  ploughman  who  uses 
these  animals  in  an  improper  manner. 

ScpJc7nber  12. — The  fallowed  field  of  thin  clay  soil, 
containing  fourteen  Scottish  acres,  was  sown  a  few  days^ 
ago  with  ten  bolls  of  excellent  wheat,  purchased,  ac- 
cording to  your  recommendation,  from  the  celebrated 
Mr  Hunter, — a  gentleman  who,  perhaps,  has  paid  more 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  seed-wheat  than  any  other 
agricult\irist  in  the  island.  The  pickling  process,  upon 
which,  you  always  told  me,  much  depended,  was  con- 
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tlucted  -with  the  greatest  attention.  I  previously  pro- 
\ided  a  considerable  quantity  of  stale  urine,  and  hd: 
limeshells  fresh  from  the  kiln.  After  wetting  the  grain 
completely  with  the  urine,  we  riddled  so  much  newly 
slacked  lime  upon  it  as  to  dry  up  the  moisture.  Then, 
turning  the  heap,  and  mixing  the  whole  sufficiently, 
the  grain  was  put  into  two  carts  and  carried  to  the 
field,  where  it  v/as  sown  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
We  entered  early  in  the  morning  to  work,  and  finish- 
ed the  field  without  unyoking  the  horses.  The  four- 
teen acres  look  twelve  hours  v.'ork  of  ten  horses  to 
give  a  double  time  of  the  harrows  in  length,  a  double 
time  across,  and  a  single  tirKe  in  length  as  a  finisher. 
The  field  was  also  water- furrowed  before  we  left  it , 
?.nd  I  fed  both  men  and  horses  upon  the  ground,  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  have  got 
through  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  work  which  was 
executed.  Next  day,  the  whole  headland  and  gaw^ 
furrows  were  spaded  and  shovelled  ;  and  it  was  well 
that  these  operations  were  speedily  performed,  as,  yes- 
terday, a  great  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  put  the  ground 
into  such  a  condition,  that  I  suppose  neither  ploughs 
nor  haiTows  can  be  yoked  for  several  days. 

ISIy  predecessor  had  got  up  six  stacks  of  v.hcat  and 
two  of  potatoe  oats  before  the  rain  fell ;  but  when  he 
will  get  more  into  the  yard,  is  a  problematical  circum- 
stance. I  gave  him  two  days  of  my  carts,  and  am  re- 
solved to  assist  him,  so  far  as  in  my  power,  till  the 
whole  crop  is  harvested.  None  of  the  stacks  were  co- 
vered when  the  rain  arrived,  though  he  immediately 
Cc3 
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set  about  that  necessary  operation,  which,  to  say  no 
more,  can  never  be  well  executed,  except  when  the 
weather  is  calm  and  dry.  A  waygoing  tenant  is  cer- 
tainly exposed  to  many  inconveniencies  when  harvcst- 
.ing  his  last  crop.  He  is  rarely  on  the  spot  himself,  and 
seldom  provided  with  the  best  set  of  hands  for  per- 
forming the  several  branches  of  harvest  work.  To  co- 
ver a  stack  in  a  neat  and  sullicient  manner,  requires  a 
servant  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities  •,  and  it  is  hard- 
ly to  be  expected  that  such  will  be  found  amongst  the 
common  tribe  of  harvest  workers.  In  short,  the  evil 
can  only  be  remedied  by  stipulating,  in  the  lease,  that 
the  waygoing  crop  is  to  be  taken  at  a  fair  valuation  by 
the  landlord,  who,  of  course,  when  he  sets  the  farm, 
v.'ill  transfer  the  obligation  to  the  incoming  tenant. 

Here,  I  am  aware,  it  may  be  objected,  that  a  bur- 
den would  be  thrown  upon  the  landlord,  or  the  person 
•*^'ho  stood  in  his  shoes,  and  that  the  advantage  would 
be  entirely  on  the  side  of  the;^  waygoing  tenant.  To 
this,  it  may  be  answered^  that  neither  loss  on  the  one 
side,  nor  advantage  on  the  other,  could  possibly  hap- 
pen, were  such  valuations  conducted  upon  proper  prin- 
ciples. Hitherto,  to  take  corn  upon  valuation,  has 
constantly  been  not  only  a  troublesome,  but  also  a 
losing  business.  But  these  circumstances  proceed- 
ed irom  no  allowance  being  ever  made  for  trouble  and 
risk,  and  very  often  from  valuing  a  whole  crop  at  the 
average,  fiar? — a  rate  of  price  never  obtained  on  the 
best  of  farms.  It  is  plain,  that  the  man  who  under- 
taken; the  trouble  of  managing  the  harvest  operations 
of  a  farm,  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  on  that  account. 
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'and  likewise  to  a  certain  per  centage  for  risk,  &c.  other- 
wise he  must  necessarily  be  a  loser  when  the  business 
is  winded  up.  Notwithstanding  it  is  quite  fair  that 
such  allowances  should  be  made,  I  never  heard  of  the 
slightest  notice  being  taken  of  them  when  a  corn  crop 
was  valued.  The  arbiters  value  the  whole  crop  upon 
the  ground,  and,  when  the  straw  is  not  steelbow,  usu- 
ally allow  it  for  the  expences  of  harvesting,  thrashing, 
and  marketing  j  which  allowance  is  certainly  far  below 
the  mark,  when  the  enormous  trouble  of  harvesting  a 
crop,  and  tiie  risks  run  before  it  is  converted  into  mo- 
ney, are  fairly  considered ;  but  even  in  instances 
where  harvesting,  thrashing,  and  marketing,  have  been 
suitably  estimated,  the  smallest  allowance  has  not  been 
granted  for  trouble  and  risk,  though,  perhaps,  the  far. 
mer,  who,  in  these  respects,  occupies  the  shoes  of  an- 
other person,  would  not  be  overpaid  were  ten  shillings 
per  acre  decerned  to  him  on  these  accounts. 

I  have  got  in  six  score  of  ewes  for  wintering  upon 
the  farm.  They  are  got  at  this  early  period  with  a 
view  of  putting  them  in  good  condition  before  the  tups 
are  admitted ;  and  this,  it  is  proposed,  shall  not  take 
place  sooner  than  five  weeks  from  this  date,  so  as  lambs 
may  be  obtained  about  the  end  of  March.  These  ev\es 
are  of  a  mixed  breed — a  dash  of  the  Northumberland 
with  the  Cheviot ,  and  promise,  with  Leceister  tups,  to 
produce  lambs  of  good  size  and  quality  for  the  butcher. 
I  am  giving  them  a  clover  stubble  at  this  time,  and  in- 
tend to  allow  a  wider  range  afterwards.  Very  pro- 
bably they  v/ill  be  removed  into  one  of  the  old  pasture 
iields  about  the  end  of  January,  when  the  clover 
C  c  1 
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Stubbles  are  ploughed,  where  they  will  receive  turnip*, 
and  remain  till  the  himbing  season.  I  mean  to  give 
them  young  grass,  as  being  the  alone  best  method  ot 
feeding  good  lambs,  though  very  likely  turnips  and 
ruta  baga  may  be  continued  so  long  as  these  crops  are 
unconsumed,  there  being  no  other  way  of  making 
the  young  grasses  carry  on  a  stock  in  April  and  May, 
adequate  to  what  they  are  capable  of  supporting  through 
the  summer  season.  My  father  strenuously  recom- 
mends the  ewe  and  lamb  trade  to  me  ;  and  maintains, 
that  no  other  mode  of  consuming  grass  can  pay  the 
the  farmer  so  handsomely,  so  long  as  existing  circum- 
stances continue. 

Octoha-  6. — The  wet  weather  mentioned  in  my  last 
continued  for  eight  days,  and  occasioned  a  considerable 
expense  to  my  predecessor,  who  had  sixty  or  seventy 
people  to  maintain,  without  obtaining  any  woi'k  of  the 
slightest  consequence  from  them.  Repeatedly,  betwixt 
showers,  the  reapers  were  taken  to  the  lield,  and  as 
often  returned,  after  perhaps  working  for  an  hour,  and 
being  drenched  to  the  skin ;  which,  of  course,  occasioned 
a  great  loss  to  both  parties.  lie  took  considerable  care  to 
keep  the  cut  corn  upon  its  foot,  which  undoubtedly  war; 
an  useful  measure.  1  observe  some  of  it,  however,  to  be 
sprouted,  especially  the  head  sheaves ;  indeed,  no  care 
can  prevent  a  circumstance  of  that  kind  from  occurring, 
when  such  a  length  of  adverse  weatlicr  prevails.  The 
weather  settled  about  the  twentiethof  the  month,  when 
some  fine  equinoctial  gales  came  on.  A  day  or  two 
passed  before  any  thing  could  be  done  with  the  cut 
corn  J  but  the  moment  it  was  dried  externally,  my  pre- 
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tlecessor  set  his  whole  reapers  to  opening  the  sheaves, 
and  very  soon  got  a  considerable  quantity  ready  for  the 
stack.  As  all  my  carts  were  at  his  command,  the  fields 
were  soon  cleared  ;  and  the  weather  continuing  good, 
the  remainder  of  his  crop  was  afterwards  cut,  and  in 
due  time  safely  deposited  in  the  stack-yard. 

The  whole  of  his  stacks  are  now  completely  covered, 
and  the  yard  makes  a  very  decent  figure  as  to  size, 
notwithstanding  of  the  high  cut  which  most  of  the 
crop  receiyed-  At  the  same  time,  I  am  sensible  that, 
had  he  cut  as  you  do,  seven  or  eight  stacks  more  might 
have  been  put  up.  Howevei',  this  loss  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  j  though  next  year,  I  hope,  the  crop  shall  be 
cut  in  a  very  different  manner.  I  am  happy,  however, 
to  see  so  much  bulk,  when  the  work  was  so  imperfectly 
executed. 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  fallovV  was  yesterday 
sowy  with  wheat,  part  of  which  I  purchased  from  my 
predecessor  ;  and  as  it  seems  to  be  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  one  you  recommended,  I  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  next  year  of  the  merits  of  both 
respectively.  I  noticed,  however,  when  it  was  in  ear 
this  summer,  that  a  vast  number  of  blacked  heads, 
something  like  what  often  appears  amongst  barley, 
v/ere  amongst  it.  Perhaps  one  ear  in  ten  was  in  this 
imperfect,  or  rather  useless  state  ;  and,  of  course,  I  ap- 
prehend this  variety  will  be  comparatively  improductive. 
It  shows,  however,  a  good  sample,  seems  to  yield  more 
straw  than  any  other,  and  probably  may  make  up,  in 
these  respqcts,  v/hat  it  apparently  wants  in  others. 
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I  have  sold  the  country  beasts  purchased  at  the 
summer  markets,  and  have  netted  exactly  three  pounds 
ten  shillings  upon  each  beast,  which  you  will  allow  is  a 
very  decent  profit,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  Nor- 
thumberland. I  am  going  to  Falkirk  in  a  few  days  to 
purchase  thirty  Fife  stots,  if  they  can  be  got,  thinking 
them  to  be  the  best  sort  for  wintering  in  the   straw- 

m 

yard,  receiving  a  few  turnips  and  ruta  baga  in  March, 
April  and  May,  and  soiling  afterwards.  I  know  you 
always  recommend  beasts  for  soiling  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition before  the  grass  season  •,  therefore  trust  my  plan 
will  meet  with  your  approbation.  If  you  are  at  Falkirk, 
I  will  be  happy  to  receive  your  advice  and  assistance. 

October  28. — Wheat  seed  is  now  finished  with  mp 
for  this  season,  having  sown  altogether  sixty-eight  acres, 
viz.  thirty-eight  acres  upon  land  that  had  been  summer- 
fallo\yed,  and  thirty  acres  that  had  carried  peas  and 
beans  to  my  predecessor.  I  had  an  intention  of  trying 
ten  or  twelve  acres  of  clover  stubble  ;  but,  after  hear- 
my  father's  opinion  upon  that  point,  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  attempting  wheat  thereupon,  as  lie  thinks 
oats  to  be  a  more  certain,  and,  at  all  events,  as  valua- 
ble a  crop.  He  urges,  that  clover  stubbles  seeded  with 
wheat  are  constantly  in  bad  condition  after  the  crop  is 
reaped  ;  whereas,  when  seeded  with  oats,  a  good  crop 
may  not  only  beexpected,  but,  what  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance, the  ground  will  always  be  found  in  order  for 
cairying  peas  and  beans  as  a  preparatory  crop  for  wheat. 
These  reasons  induced  me  to  change  the  resolution 
originally  formed,  though  I  mean  to  sow  with  wheat  in 
the  spring  idl  the   land  cleared  of  turnips  before  the 
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first  of  March.  I  will,  however,  sow  our  usual  autumn 
wheat,  having  no  favour  for  the  new  kind  of  spring 
or  summer  wheat  so  keenly  recommended  by  that 
respectable  gentleman,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet.  I 
am  satisfied  our  climate  does  not  suit  that  variety.  It 
may  do  in  Sicily  or  Egypt,  but  will  not  answer  in  this 
country.  From  a  conversation  the  other  day,  with 
that  excellent  and  assiduous  agriculturist,  John  Chris- 
tian Cuwen,  Esquu-e,  President  of  the  Workington 
Agricultural  Society,  I  noticed,  with  pleasure,  that  his 
sentiments,  respecting  spring  or  summer  wheat,  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  what  I  have  formed  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr  Curwen  has  tried  this  newly  introduced 
variety  to  a  great  extent ;  therefore  is  a  competent 
judge  upon  its  utility.  In  fact,  the  variety  seems  to  be 
recommended  as  a  succedanetim  for  barley  after  turnips, 
pow  when  the  culture  of  that  valuable  grain— valuable 
certainly  upon  light  soils — is  discountenanced  by  the 
legislature  of  the  country. 

I  was  sorry  that  you  was  not  at  Falkirk,  as  expected. 
I  purchased  there  thirty  very  good  Fife  three-year-old 
stots,  which  probably  may  feed  to  forty  stones  Amster- 
dam, or  thereby.  I  intend,  after  the  stubbles  are 
ranged,  to  give  them  straw  till  the  middle  of  February 
or  so  ;  after  which,  they  shall  receive  a  tasting  of  -tur- 
nips and  ruta  baga.  Of  my  twelve  acres  of  these  roots, 
I  am  almost  sure  that  six  acres  will  fully  supplv  the 
■  ewes  -,  therefore,  the  remainder  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  cattle.  I  shall  take  care  to  proportion  the 
quantity  in  such  a  way,   as  that  the  ruta  baga  may  last 
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to   the  first  of  June,  wlien  cutting  grass   is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Since  wheat  seed  was  finished,  I  have  entered  upon 
the  fields  intended  next  year  for  turnips  and  ruta  baga, 
giving  them  a  deep  furrow,  in  imitation  of  your  prac- 
tice. I  mean,  next,  to  plough  the  bean  land,  though 
I  am  not  resolved  whether  to  give  a  cross  furrow,  or 
to  gather  up  the  ridge.  Could  a  good  spring  season 
be  depended  upon,  I  would  adopt  the  last  method,  and 
give  the  cross  furrow  previous  to  the  seed  one.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  best  to  try  both  ways,  as,  by  acting  in  this 
manner,  there  is  a  chance  of  being  more  successful 
than  by  exclusively  adopting  either  the  one  or  the 
other  mode. 

The  horses  are  now  put  upon  hay  and  corn,  and  are 
in  good  spirits.  My  predecessor  speaks  of  not  intend- 
ing to  thrash  any  of  his  peas  and  beans  till  after  Mar- 
tinmas ;  so  I  must  keep  to  hay  till  that  time.  It  is  a 
great  matter  to  have  horses  in  order  at  this  season  of 
the  vear  j  as,  if  they  get  out  of  condition  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  make 
them  up  for  many  months,  with  every  indulgence.  I 
mean,  therefore,  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  their 
keep  at  this  time,  and  next  week  to  give  up  two  jour- 
nies  per  day.  As  field  labour  is  in  an  advanced  state, 
one  journey  of  five  liours  will,  in  my  opinion,  answer 
quite  w^ll  till  the  spring  quarter  arrives. 

November  25.— As  the  land  intended  for  beans  and 
peas  has   now  got  the  first  furrow,  part  in  length,  and 
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the  remainder  across,  we  have  now  begun  with  what 
is  meant  for  summer  fallow.  I  have  ordered  that  a 
deep  ploughing  shall  be  given  to  these  fallow  fields, 
knowing,  unless  it  is  completely  ripped  up,  that  no 
after  exertion  can  qpmpensate  any  defect  in  the  first 
instance.  I  have  taken  particular  care,  that  the  head- 
lands and  gaxv  furrows  of  every  field  ploughed  shall  be 
sufficiently  digged  and  cleaned  out,  so  as  a  drop  of 
water  may  not  stand  upon  them  during  the  winter 
months.  This  was  an  advice  which  you  constantly  in- 
culcated •,  and,  if  I  recollect  right,  you  often  said,  that, 
at  one  glance,  you  could  determine  whether  the  gene- 
ral management  exercised  upon  a  clay  land  farm  was 
good  or  bad,  merely  by  looking  at  the  head-land 
furrows. 

My  predecessor  is  busy  thrashing  out  his  crop,  and 
rather  proceeding  faster  than  is  desirable.  It  is  foreign 
to  my  inclination  to  have  any  dispute  with  him,  either 
on  that  or  any  other  matter  ;  therefore,  though  he' 
could  be  compelled  to  thrash  in  a  regular  manner,  I 
am  stacking  the  straw  in  the  yard,  which  will,  at  least, 
serve  for  littering  in  summer.  It  is  built  with  care, 
and  the  stack  being  carried  up  in  leets,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  the  weather  without  sustaining  much 
injury. 

Deceviber  15. — I  have  the  satisfaction  of  acquainting 
you,  that  I  got  safe  home  from  a  short  journey  made 
last  week  ;  and  that  all  things  had  gone  on  well  during 
my  eight  days'  absence.  Indeed,  my  foreman  appeared 
to  have  been    particularly  attentive  to  the  instructions 
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given  him  at  my  departure  i  though,  as  the  weather 
remained  steadily  dry,  they  were  easily  followed  out. 
It  Is  under  ditFerent  circumstances  that  absent  masters 
suffer  most.  They  go  from  home,  leaving  directions, 
— probably  very  proper  ones  at  the  time  they  were  de- 
livered, though  quite  Irrelevant  when  a  change  of  wea- 
ther occurj.  If  such  directions,  therefore,  are  literally 
obeyed,  much  loss  necessarily  ensues.  Hence  the  uti- 
lity of  a  head-servant,  of  good  capacity  and  sufficient 
experience ; — one  who  can  form  a  new  plan  of  action 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  with  precision  ap- 
ply it  to- the  different  people  over  whom  he  possesses 
a  temporary  government.  Though  the  abilrties  of  my 
servant  were  not  completely  tried  during  my  short  ab- 
sence, still  I  am  inclined  to  think  them  above  an  ave- 
rage. He  is  sober  and  steady — qualities  of  great  im- 
portance j  und,  having  got  rather  a  better  education 
than  common,  is  free  of  prejudice,  and  eager  to  ihtro- 
duce  every  new  improvement  which  has  the  appearance 
of  beiu'T  useful. 

The  fields  intended  for  summer- fallow  next  year  are 
nearly  ploughed ;  and,  when  that  work  is  finished,  it  is 
proposed  to  break  up  some  of  the  old  grass  land.  I 
formerly  mentioned  that  fifty  acres  were  in  grass,  of 
difterent  ages,  last  season,  all  of  which  is  meant  to  be 
plouglicd  for  oats,  except  a  ten  acre  field  that  is  re- 
served for  the  ewes.  Upon  this  field  they  are  to  receive 
turnips,  either  during  a  storm  of  frost  and  snow,  or 
when  the  spring  season  arrives,  as  it  will  not  be  pru- 
dent to  give  them  any  of  the  young  grasses  till  they 
have  dropped  lamb.  As  yet,  I  have  only  lost  two  ewes, 
which,  I  presume,  out  of  six  score,  docs  not  exceed  an 
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average  loss.  The  remainder  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion ;  and,  having  been  tupped  about  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, may  be  expected  to  drop  lamb  in  the  end  of 
March,  or  thereby.  The  cattle  wintering  in  the  yard 
are  thriving  well.  Hitherto,  they  have  got  only  one 
double  cart-load  of  turnips  per  day,  which,  amongst 
thirty  beasts,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  tasting.  Abun. 
dance  of  good  straw  being  furnished,  they  have  been 
kept  in  good  order  by  that  quantity  of  turnips ;  but,  in 
a  few  weeks,  I  mean  to  increase  it  to  two  loads. 

I  have  spoken  to  my  servants,  as-  it  is  called  here ; 
in  other  words,  have  e7igaged  them  for  another  year, 
upon  the  same  terms  as  formerly.  Upon  the  whole, 
each  of  them  has  behaved  well  j  therefore  no  advantage 
could  arise  from  making  a  change.  I  have  not  taken 
them  bound  to  provide  "jDOrkers,  as  many  people  do ; 
considering  such  a  practice  to  be  arbitrary  and  oppres- 
sive. If  a  servant  has  children  capable  of  working,  it 
is  fully  more  for  his  interest  that  they  should  earn 
wages,  than  it  is  for  that  of  the  master  who  employs 
them ;  therefore,  as  voluntary  work  is  to  be  preferred 
to  that  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  compulsory, 
I  thought  it  better  to  make  no  agreement  on  this  point,- 
further  than  that  those  who  were  capable  of  working  are 
to  serve  me  in  preference  to  any  other  person  ;  it  being 
always  understood,  that,  for  their  labour,  payment  is  to 
be  made,  according  to  the  rates  given  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  regulation  is  so  fair  and  reasonable,  that 
no  servant  can  object  to  it. 

January  10. — A  heavy  snow  storm  came  on  a  few 
days  ago,  and  occasioned  the  ewes  to  be  put  upon  tur- 
nips without  delay.     As  the  storm  was  preceded  by  a 
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week  of  frosty  weather,  due  warning  was  thereby  given 
to  draw  a  quantity  of  turnips,  sufficient  for  a  month's 
consumption,  and  to  drive  them  to  the  gate  of  the  park 
where  the  ewes  were  depastured.  From  the  depot  thus 
provided,  my  herd  drives  three  cart-loads  of  turnips 
every  day,  which  I  find,  from  trial,  to  be  nearly  the 
quantity  the  ewes  can  consume.  The  cattle  now  get 
two  cart  loads  per  day,  from  a  similar  depot  in  the 
stack-yard  :  and,  as  such  storms  rarely  last  longer  than 
a  month,  I  hope  the  quantity  stored  will  answer  till  a 
change  of  weather  ensues.  I  have  provided  two  pairs 
of  broad  cylindrical  wheels  for  driving  turnips  from  the 
field  afterwards,  as  the  ground  must  be  in  a  wet  condi- 
tion when  the  storm  goes  away. 

To  give  employment  to  the  horses,  I  am  preparing 
to  empty  the  straw  yards,  when  the  whole  materials 
therein  accumulated  will  be  regularly  mixed  and  pre- 
pared as  dung  for  next  year's  turnip  crop.  I  do  not 
mean  to  pile  up  those  materials  in  the  way  recommend- 
cd  by  some  people  ;  but  to  drive  carts  upon  the  site  of 
the  middenstead,  taking  care  to  spread  the  whole  in 
the  most  minute  manner.  Had  the  materials  been  rot- 
ted, or  even  imperfectly  rotted,  a  different  course 
would  be  the  preferable  one ;  but  most  of  them  are 
nothing  but  straw,  hardly  in  a  wet  state,  therefore 
could  not  be  manufactured  into  dung  in  the  fashionable 
way.  The  small  quantity  of  dung  gathered  from  the 
stable*;  and  bvres  shall,  however,  be  carefully  inter- 
spersed with  the  layers  of  straw,  so  as  fermentation 
may  follow^  To  hasten  the  process,  it  is  proposed  to 
cover  everv  laver  from   the   courtine   one  foot  thick 
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with  snow,   which  is   understood  to  be   an  excellent 
expedient. 

Tebrum-y  8. — The  storm  of  frost  and  snow  ceased 
last  week  \  and  is  succeeded  by  fine  genial  weather. 
This  favourable  change  allows  the  clover  leas  to  be 
ploughed  -,  and  we  are  busy  with  them ;  though,  till 
the  end  of  the  month,  I  do  not  mean  to  go  more  than 
one  journey  per  day.  I  intend,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  ridge  up  the  turnip  land  that  is  cleared,  and  have  It 
seeded  with  wheat.  Since  the  storm  went  away,  two 
eart-loads  of  turnips  have  only  been  given  to  the  ewes 
per  day  ;  which  seems  to  be  sufficient,  there  being  a 
considerable  quantity  of  old  fog  still  upon  the  pasture- 
field.  The  cattle  receive  the  same  number  of  loads  ; 
and  are  evidently  on  the  Improving  hand.  The  straw- 
yards  were  completely  emptied  of  their  contents  during 
the  storm;  and  two  large  middens  were  made,  both  of 
which  seem  to  be  in  a  forward  state,  throwing  out  a 
great  smoke  every  morning,  and  compressing  In  a  gra- 
dual manner.  A  large  quantity  of  snow  was  mixed 
with  the  materials,  which,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
will  produce  an  important  benefit. 

March  10. — Having  ridged  up  the  land  cleared  of 
turnips,  it  was  sown  yesterday  with  wheat  of  the  autumn 
kind  ;  having  resolved,  as  formerly  Intimated,  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  varieties  of  spring  or  summer 
wheat,  so  anxiously  patronized  and  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  wheat  was  accompa- 
panled  with  grass-seeds,  though  some  of  my  neighbours 
think,  if  they  vegetate  soon,  damage  may  be  sustained 
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from  the  April  frosts.  Of  this  I  entertain  no  appre-' 
hension  j  remembering,  when  in  your  service,  of  thft 
like  practice  being  extensively  followed  without  any 
disadvantage.  No  more  than  five  acres  of  the  turnips 
arc  yet  removed ;  so,  about  seven  acres  of  them  and 
ruta  baga  remain  for  spring  consumption  ;  which,  rxip^ 
posing  the  ewes  to  get  the  supply  hitherto  given,  will 
fully  carry  on  the  cattle-  till  the  season  of  grass  arrives. 
All  the  grass  land  is  now  ploughed,  and  to-morrow  I 
mean  to  prepare  the  bean  lafid  for  drilling.  On  these 
accounts,  "^e  are  now  going  two  journies  per  day, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  nine  hours  work  in 
the  field.  The  day,  however,  is  gradually  lengthening, 
and  next  week  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
out  the  full  time.  The  weather  being  dry,  I  propose- 
to  cross-plough,  in  the  first  place,  the  land  that  was 
ridged  up  last  v.'iiuer.  This  being  done,  we  shall  har- 
row it ;  then  drill  it  up  j  and,  after  the  seed  is  deposited, 
reverse  the  drills,  so  as  the  seed  may  be  covered.  The 
success  of  these  complicated  processes  depends  entire- 
ly upon  the  weather ;  therefore,  no  time  shall  be  lost 
in  carrying  them  into  execution.  The  other  fields  in- 
tended for  beans,  shall  only  get  or.e  ploughing,  after 
being  completely  harrowed.  They  were  cross  plough- 
ed in  Novcmbtr,  and  it  is  proposed  to  run  the  drill- 
barrow  after  the  third  plough.  This  comparative  trial 
will  serve  to  ascertain  which  of  the  methods  is  best, 
though,  prima  fi.cicy  it  appears,  the  more  work  tliat  can 
be  given  to  land  in  the  spring  months,  so  much  cleaner- 
must  it  be  for  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat,  providing 
it  it.  in  proper  condition  when  thcAvork  is  performed. 
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Whenever  the  bean  land  is  seeded,  it  is  pivoposed  to 
sow  the  oats,  though,  probably,  part  of  that  work  may- 
be undertaken,  should  the  weather  be  such  as  to  inter- 
rupt the  processes  ^f  preparing  and  sowing  the  bean 
land.  Some  of  the  land  ploughed  from  grass,  will  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  harrowing,  especially  what  is  of 
clay  soil,  and  was  ploughed  after  the  storms  of  frost 
and  snow.  The  horses,  however,  being  fresh,  and  all 
in  good  condition,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
getting  on  full  as  fast  as  any  of  my  neighbours.  In- 
deed, if  I  do  not  get  faster  on  this  season  than  other 
people,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  execute  the  work 
of  the  farm  afterwards,  without  the  aid  of  another  pair 
of  horses.  I  have  no  corn  to  thrash,  and,  of  course, 
none  to  drive  to  market, — operations  which  would  re- 
quire one  day  in  the  week  to  execute  ;  therefore,  I 
must  be  either  overstocked  this  year,  or  understocked 
the  next  one,  if  the  same  strength  is  kept  in  both 
seasons. 

When  mentioning  the  horses,  I  may  inform  you,  that 
one  of  them  was  lately  attacked  with  a  violent  inflamma- 
tory cholic,  the  cause  of  which  I  cannot  assign,  as,  to  my 
knowledge,  he  had  got  nothing  but  his  usual  food,  and 
had  performed  no  more  than  his  ordinary  share  of  la- 
bour. I  ordered  the  farrier  to  bleed  him  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  to  administer  a  dose  of  laudanum. 
As  the  complaints  were  not  thereby  abated,  I  directed 
injections  to  be  given,  (which  were  absolutely  necessary, 
as  he  could  not  get  any  passage  backward),  and  then  to 
bathe  him  completely  with  blankets  soake'd  amongst 
warm  water.  I  sat  by  him  the  whole  of  the  first  night  j 
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and,  with  the  aid  of  a  sen-ant,  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  injury  often  sustained   from   tumbling  and  rolling 
under   the  pain  of  such  an  agonizing  trouble.     Next 
morning  the  horse  was  not   much  better  ;  and,  as  he 
steadily  refused  all  sustenance,  either  of  meat  or  drink, 
unless  administered  by  the  horn,  the  farrier  gave  him 
up.     It  is   an  old  saying,  that  so  long  as  there  is  Ufe 
there  is   hope  ;  so  I  determined  every  thing  should  be 
done  for  the  relief  of  the  horse  which  could  be  thought 
of.     The    farrier  was  therefore  directed  to  back-rake 
him   repeatedly,    and  to    administer   fresh   injections. 
Two  servants  were  appointed  to  attend  constantly  in 
the  stable,   and  to   rub  him  heartily  about  the    belly 
whenever    he   stood   upright.     A  small    quantity   of 
boiled  barley  was  also  given  every  hour  by  the  horn  ; 
and  some  meal  and  warm  water,  in  which  a  little  nitre 
was  mixed,  were  given  in  the  like  manner.     Notwith- 
standing of  the  farrier's  predictions,  our  patient  show- 
ed signs  of  convalescence  on  the  fourth  day  ;  and,  by  a 
continuance  of  care,  appeared  quite  well  in  the  succeed- 
ing week.     I  used  him  gently  for  some  time,  and  now 
he  is  as  stout  and  healthy  as  any  horse  in  the  stable. 

March  30. — I  have  now  finished  the  sowing  of  oats 
and  beans,  and  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  appearance 
of  the  fields  after  being  harrowed.  I  had,  however,  to 
roll  part  of  the  bean  land,  in  order  to  make  it  decent  to 
the  eye  in  the  mean  time,  and  fit  for  the  horse-hoe  af- 
terwards, though  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  crop  may 
be  benefited  by  such  a  process.  I  have  likewise  sown 
three  acres  of  tares,  to  be  cut  as  green  food  betwixt  the 
two  crops  of  clover,  and  mean  to  sow  other  two  acres 
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acres  In  a  fortnight,  under  an  impression  that  when  the 
second  crop  of  clover  fails  (and  it  does  fail  in  particu- 
lar seasons,  upon  the  very  best  land),  it  is  almost 
impracticable  to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  farm  without 
such  a  succedaneum.  The  oat  fields,  upon  the  whole, 
took  on  a  good  skin,  though  some  of  them  required 
five  double  times  of  the  harrow  before  they  were  suffi- 
ciently pulverized.  They  are  all  neatly  water-furrowed, 
and  the  cross  furrows  are  digged  out  with  the  spade. 
I  was  careful  to  select  oats  for  seed  which  were  pure 
and  unadulterated.  Those  purchased  were  chiefly  of 
the  potatoe  variety,  which,  in  iny  humble  opinion,  is  far 
superior  to  any  other,  when  sown  upon  fresh  and  rich 
soils.  Ten  acres  of  the  thin  clay  soil  are,  however,  sown 
with  what  is  called  Angus  oats,  thinking  that  field  not 
in  condition  to  carry  a  full  crop  of  the  other  sort. 

A  few  of  the  ewes  have  dropped  lamb ;  and  it  being 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  now  be  regularly 
attended,  I  have  ordered  the  shepherd  to  remain  the 
whole  day,  and  as  much  of  the  night  as  possible,  with 
them  in  the  field.  I  propose  next  week  to  remove  all  that 
are  lambed  from  the  old  pasture  field,  and  to  put  them 
upon  the  young  grasses ;  thinking  this  the  best  way  of 
giving  a  full  supply  of  milk  to  the  lambs.  A  cart  load 
of  ruta  baga  shall,  however,  be  given  each  night,  so 
long  as  needed;  though  I  apprehend,  if  the  weather 
continues  favourable,  that  auxiliaiy  article  may  soon  be 
withdrawn,  the  appearance  of  the  young  grass  being 
very  promising.  I  mean  to  allot  forty  acres  of  grass, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  the  ewes;  which  is  one  acr« 
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of  grass  for  three  ewes.  As  the  lambs  are  falcen  away, 
this  quantity  shall  be  lessened  according  to  the  season  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  save 
ten  acres  for  soiling  in  the  end  of  July,  having  found 
last  year  the  inconvenience  of  wanting  green  grass  at 
that  period.  If  I  do  not  need  it  for  soiling,  the  alter- 
native of  making  it  into  hay  remains ;  and  in  one  or 
other  of  these  ways,  the  grass  can  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. 

The  land  intended  for  potatoes,  ruta  baga,  and  tur- 
nips, this  year,  is  now  getting  a  cross  furrow,  and 
stands  much  in  need  of  a  ripping  qp,  being  in  many 
parts  very  full  of  quickens.  Perhaps  the  fields  intend- 
ed for  these  roots  may  contain  35  acres,  or  thereby ; 
though  as  there  is  much  foul  land  in  the  farm,  nearly 
the  like  quantity  will  remain  to  be  summer  fallowed. 
I  hope  this  arrangement  Avill  meet  with  your  approba- 
tion, though  contrary  to  the  one  originally  chalked  out ; 
which,  in  fact,  could  not  be  executed  in  the  first  in- 
stance. You  will  be  so  good  as  attend,  that  the  whole 
35  acres  that  are  meant  for  turnips,  &c.  are  of  soil  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  these  crops  ;  hence,  you  will  re- 
cognise the  propriety  of  extending  their  culture  as 
far  as  possible.  By  doing  so,  the  farm  will  be  enabled 
to  keep  a  large  stock  of  cattle  and  she^p  next  season ; 
a  circumstance  of  the  first  importance  in  every  situation, 
because  in  no  other  way  can  a  farm  be  so  speedily  and 
substantially  enriched.  Be  assured,  however,  if  the 
ground  cannot  be  prepared  in  a  husbandmanlike  manner, 
that  such  a  quantity  of  turnips  shall  not  be  cultivated. 
It  is  my  wish  to  do  every  thing  well,  and  never  to  at- 
tempt pushing  any  plan  further  than  warranted  by  ex- 
isting circumstances.     The  extent  of  ground  proposed 
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to  be  turnipped  and  summer-fallowed,  xh.  70  acres, 
certainly  exceeds  the  work  usually  performed  by  five 
ploughs  -,  but,  as  I  will  get  early  at  the  ploughing,  and 
am  not  to  drive  any  lime  this  season,  I  do  not  despair 
of  accomplishing  the  undertaking.  At  all  events,  I 
will  purchase  or  hire  additional  strength,  rather  than 
suffer  the  radical  work  of  cleaning  the  ground  to  be 
imperfectly  executed.  It  is  a  material  object  with  every 
incoming  tenant,  to  put  his  land  in  order  as  fast  as  pas- 
sible ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  impression,  I 
am  led  to  make  an  exertion  this  year,  which  after- 
wards, I  trust,  w  ill  be  altogether  unnecessary.  To  dung 
the  whole  land  proposed  to  be,  turnipped  and  fallowed 
will  be  impracticable ;  bivt  as  gr-ass-seeds  are  to  be  -^oun 
with  the  corn  crop  which  follows,  -the  want  of  manure 
may  in  some  respects  be  compensated  by  additional  pas- 
turage. 

April  18. — The  ewes  are  all  lambed,  and  for  several 
days  have  been  fed  entirely  upon  the  young  grasses. 
From  1J6  ewes,  the  number  that  remains  (four  having 
died  in  winter  and  spring),  I  have  153  lamL\^  ;  most 
of  whom  are  healthy  and  thriving.  The  grass  fields, 
indeed,  ate  good,  yielding  a  full  bite  ;  and,  should 
the  weather  continue  temperate  and  dry,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  bringing  the  young  stock  to  market  in  a 
month,  or  thereby.  We  had  one  bad  night  at  the 
throngest  of  the  lambing-time,  which  caused  three  new 
dropped  lambs  to  perish  ;  but,  if  the  like  occurs  again, 
I  am  resolved  to  bring  the  whole  home  to  the  stack- 
yard, where  they  will  be  (Completely  sheltered. 
D  d  4 
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At  this  advnnced  period  of  the  season,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  take  up  the  ruta  baga,  and  get  the  ground 
thereby  prepared  for  barley.  After  cutting  off  the  tops 
in  the  field,  which  were  given  to  the  cattle  as  fast  as 
they  could  use  them,  the  roots  were  driven  home  and 
piled  in  the  stack-yard.  The  quantity  that  remained 
loaded  105  carts  ;  so  I  will  be  in  no  want  of  green  food 
for  the  cattle  till  the  season  of  cutting  grass  arrives ; 
which,  according  to  present  appearances,  will  be  about 
the  last  week  of  May.  The  cattle  are  in  a  thriving 
state  •,  and,  after  a  month's  soiling,  may  be  expect- 
ed to  be  in  condition  for  the  butcher. 

The  field  which  carried  ruta  baga  was  prepared  for 
barley  immediately  after  the  roots  were  removed.  It 
was  cross  ploughed  first,  then  harrowed  and  rolled,  and 
afterwards  ridged  up,  and  sown  with  barley  and  grass- 
seeds.  It  looks  tolerably  well  to  the  eye  ;  though  un- 
less moisture  is  soon  received,  the  seed  must  vegetate 
imperfectly.  This  is  a  defect  which  accompanies  the 
system  of  feeding  in  April  and  May,  not  to  be  removed 
unless  early  storing  is  resorted  to.  I  have  sown  the 
fallow  wheat-fields  with  grass-seeds,  and  given  them  a 
substantial  harrowing.  Part  of  the  land,  where  the 
wheat  plants  appeared  loose  at  the  root,  were  also  roll- 
ed ;  though  I  know  you  are  not  an  advocate  for  rolling 
land  that  has  lain  through  winter  under  the  harrowing 
process.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  the  same  proportions 
as  last  year.  Indeed,  a  thick  seeding  seems  at  all  times 
advisabU. 
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Having  now  finished  seed-work,  I  shall  detail  the 
extent  of  land  under  the  several  crops,  &c.  which  at 
one  glance  will  show  you  the  system  adopted  for  this 
season.  The  farm  is  not  yet  in  shape  •,  therefore,  the 
mode  of  cropping  suggested  in  a  former  letter  could 
not  at  this  time  be  precisely  followed. 

Wheat— after  summer  fallow    ...  ...         38  acres. 

after  beans          ...  ...  30 

after  turnips  ...  ...  5 


• 7S 

Barley — after  turnips  and  ruta  baga  ...  7 

Oats — after  grass  ...  ...  ...  ^0 

Beans — after  lea  oats  ...  ...  ...       40 

Tares — after  ditto  ...  ...  ...  5 

Potatoes,  ruta  baga  and  turnips— intended  to  be 

taken  after  wheat  and  lea  oats  ...  35 

Summer  fallow — after  wheat  ...  ...         35 

Old  pasture  ...  •••  •••  •••     10 

Clover  and  rye-grass— sown  last  year  with  fallow 
wheat  ...  ••  •••  40 

Ditto         ...  ditto  with  barley         ...  10 


50 


Fractions  of  the  several  fields         ;..  5 


Acres         ...         300 


It  was  once  my  intention  of  giving  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  expence  required  to  stock  and  cultivate 
the  farm  to  this  date.  But  observing  that  this  letter 
has  already  run  to  a  great  length,  I  must  confine  my- 
self to  an  abstract  detail  of  that  expence,  without  go- 
ing into  the  minuiue  thereof. 


50 

0 

0 

577 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

165 

0 

0 

52 

10 

0 

li 

5 

0 
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Ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling,  and  hand  gathering  tur- 
nip and  fallow  land  last  year,  before  the  term  of 
entry  -  -  L.  50  10     0 

Grass  seeds  for  50  acres 

10  plough  horses,  at  55  guineas  each 

1  middle  aged  horse,  as  a  supernumerary 

1  saddle  horse 

3  milch  cows  -  _  _ 

Ploughs,  harrows,  carts,  rollers,  and  other 
implements 

Saddler's  account  for  harness,  ^c. 

Sacks,  ropes,  &c. 

Balance  of  arbitration  with  outgoing  tenant, 

and  expence  thereof  -  23   l^rf   0 

Cleaning  turnips,  filling  dung,  spreading 
lime,  and  other  incidental  expences,  last 
summer  -  -  35     0     0 

Allowance  to  7  servants  for  harvest  mainten- 
ance last  year,  3  firlots  of  meal  each — 
Indey  5i  bolls,  at  24s.  -  6     6     0 

Expence  of  altering  and  improving  the  dwel- 

linghouse  -  -  52   10     0 

Furniture  purchased,  independent  of  linens, 

&c.  from  my  mother  -  300     0     0 

Horse  corn  last  summer  -  64   16     0 

Ditto  from  September  last  to  this  date,  120 

bolls,  at  24s.  -  -  144     0     0 

Corn  for  7  servants,   one  year,  at  17  bolls 

each— /«c/f,  119  bolls,  at  28s.  168   12     0 

Smith,  Wright,  and  saddler,  for  one  year        45     0     0 

Lime  purchased  last  summer  -  70     0     o 


Carry  over     L.  1 945   1 1     0 
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4 

>21 

Brought  over 

L. 1945 

11 

0 

Seed  corn,  viz. 

64  bolls  wheat,  at  45s.  L,144 

0 

0 

6  ditto  barley,  at  32s.         9 

12 

0 

38  ditto  oats,  at  28s.         53 

4 

0 

50  ditto  beans,  at  30s.       75 

0 

0 

5  ditto  tares,  at  50s.         12 

10 

0 

—  294 

6 

0 

Grass  seeds,  this  year,  for  50  acres 

50 

0 

0 

Window  tax,  horse  tax,  &c. 

- 

25 

0 

0 

Incidental  expences,  last  winter,  to  i 

this  date  10 

0 

0 

6  score  of  ewes,  at  331. 

. 

198 

0 

0 

30  stots  for  wintering,  at  151. 

- 

450 

0 

0 

Household  expences  since  Whitsunday; 

,  as 

per  book 

120 

0 

0 

L.3092  17 
To  which  may  be  added, 

Expence  of  thrashing-machine,  fanners,  fir- 
lots,  and  other  barn  implements  not  yet 
valued  -  L.  120     0     0 

Horse  corn  till  harvest,  70  bolls, 
at  25s. 

Household  expences  till  ditto 

Incidental  expences  in  summer  30     0 

Harvest  expences 


From  the  above,  it  appears,  that  a  farm,   such  as 
mine,  cannot  be  stocked^  in  a  substantial  manner,  at  a 


8? 

10     0 

50 

0     0 

;r   30 
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100 

0     0 

387  10 

@ 

L.  3480     7 

0 
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less  sum  than  L.ll.  12s.  per  Scotch  acre,  or  L.9.  5$. 
6d.  Sterling  per  Enghsh  acre.  Indeed,  the  tenant  of 
«uch  a  farm  ought  to  possess  an  additional  sum  at  the 
outset,  otherwise  he  stands  a  cl>ance  of  being  short  of 
money  before  his  first  year's  rent  is  paid,  few  farms 
being  capable  of  paying  full  rent  in  the  first  instance. 

It  may  probably  be  alleged,  that  the  profits  on  cat- 
tle kept  during  the  first  summer,  and  those  that  may 
be  gained  from  the  live  stock  of  this  year,  ought  to  be 
deducted  from  the  above  sum  of  capital  stock,  as  these 
profits  will  be  in  hand  before  the  period  arrive  when 
the  account  is  finished.  Though  this  is  true,  still  it 
will  not  warrant  such  a  deduction  from  the  amount  of 
stock  -y  because  these  profits  must  be  appropriated  to 
the  fund  out  of  which  the  first  year's  rent  is  to  be  de- 
frayed— a  fund  almost,  in  every  case,  a  short  one; 
therefore,  standing  more  in  need  of  aid,  than,  capable 
of  giving  any  assistance  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  orL 
ginal  stock. 

Thus  I  have  given  yoti  a  full,  and,  I  trust,  a  correct 
account  of  my  proceedings  since  this  farm  came  into 
my  possession  ;  and,  with  many  thanks  for  the  numer. 
ous  good  advices  repeatedly  transmitted  to  me,  I  am. 
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I 

No.  II. 

Co-py  of  a  Lease  adapted  to  the  Hicsbandt-y  of  Scotland, 

It  is  contracted,  agreed,  and  ended  between  the  par- 
ties following,  viz.  heritable  pro- 
prietor of  the  lands  after  mentioned  upon  the  one  part, 
and  farmer  at  upon  the 
the  other  part,  in  manner  following  :  That  is  to  saj'-, 
the  said  has  let,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  rent  or  tack-duty,  and  prestations  after 
specified,  hereby  sets,  and  in  tack  and  assedation  lets 
to  the  said  and  his  heirs  and  successors, 
whether  legal  or  conventional,  all  and  whole  the  lands 
of  (here  describe  the  subjects  and  their  known  bounds 
or  marches)  as  presently  possessed  by  as  also  the 
whole  houses  situated  upon  the  said  lands,  and  that  for 
the  space  of  30  years  from  and  after  the  commencement 
of  this  tack,  which  is  hereby  declared  to  commence 
with  crop,  and  to  include  the  same, 
and  the  twenty-nine  succeeding  crops  ;  during  which 
period,  the  said  subjects  shall  be  peaceably  possessed  bv 
the  said  and  his  foresaids  ;  provid- 
ing nevertheless,  that  neither  the  said 
nor  his  aforesaids,  shall  erect  or  carry  on  any  distillerv 
upon  the  subjests  hereby  let,  for  which  any  duties  may 
.become  due  to  the  public  revenue,  or  any  penalties  be 
incurred  tending  to  endanger  the  proprietor's  right  of 
hypothec  in  a  competition  with  the  crown,   under  the 
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pain  of  forfeiting  this  lease  ipso  faclOy  and  without  a 
process  of  declarator.     Which  tack,  the  said 

binds  and  obliges  himself,   his  heirs  and  successors, 
to  warrant  (under  the  provision  expressed)  to  the  said 
and  his  foresaids,  at  all  hands,  and 
against  all  deadly  as  law  will.     For  which  causes,  and 
on  the  other  part,  the  said  binds  and 

obliges  himself,  and  his  heirs,  executors,  and  successors 
whomsoever,  to  make  payment  to  the  said 
and  his  heirs  and  successors,  of  the  sum  of 
yearly,  in  name  of  rent  or  tack-duty,  for  the  subjects 
before  described  ;  which  rent  shall  be  payable  at  two 
terms  of  the  year,  viz.  Candlemas  and  Lammas,  by 
equal  proportions,  the  first  moiety  being  payable  at 
Candlemas,  and  the  next  at  Lammas,   all  in  the  year 

for  the  rent  of  crop  and  year 
and  so  forth  during  the  currency  of  this  tack,  the  rent 
of  each  crop  being  payable  at  the  terms  of  Candlemas 
and  Lammas,  in  the  immediately  succeeding  year  after 
the  crop  is  reaped,  with  the  legal  interest  of  each  terms 
rent,  from  the  period  at  which  the  same  shall  fall  due, 
and  in  time  coming,  during  the  not  payment  thereof, 
besides  a  fifth  part  more  of  penalty  in  case  of  failure. 
Moreover,  with  regard  to  the  managemeril  of  the  lands 
hereby  let,  the  said  obliges  himself 

and  foresaids  to  culti%'ate  and  manure  the  same  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry  ;  and,  without  pre- 
judice to  this  generality,  he  for  himself  and  foresaids, 
particularly  engages  not  to  take  more  than  two  white 
crops  of  grain  in  succession  during  any  period  of  this 
tack,  and  also  to  have  one  eight  part  of  the  arable  land 
of  the  said  farm  in  grass,  during  the  last  five  years  of 
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thds  lease,  and  also  another  eight  part  of  the  arable 
iand  of  the  said  farm  in  grass,  during  the  last  four 
years  thereof,  making  altogether  one  fourth  of  the 
arable  land  of  the  said  farm,  which  grass  is  to  be 
sown  with  a  crop  of  grain  upon  land  that  had  been 
properly  summer  fallowed  and  dunged  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  or  that  bad  carried  a  crop  of  drilled  turnips 
properly  manured  and  cleaned  ;  as  also  to  sow  down  in 
the  last  year  but  one  of  this  lease,  ten  acres  of  land  with 
grass  seeds,  which  land  shall  be  properly  fallowed  and 
manured  in  the  preceding  year,  and  to  leave  the  same, 
for  the  use  of  the  proprietor  or  succeeding  tenant,  the 
said  being  paid  full  value  for  that 

grass,  as  the  same  shall  be  estimated  by  persons  mu- 
tually appointed  ;  likewise  the  said 
binds  and  obliges  himself,  and  his  foresaids,  to  leave 
the  whole  straw  upon  th€  premises  in  steelbow  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  lease,  and  likewise  to  leave  the.  whole 
dung  of  the  penult  crop,  for  the  use  of  the  proprietor  or 
incoming  tenant,  for  which  dung  payment  shall  be  made 
to  him  according  to  the  valuation  of  arbiters  mutually 
appointed  ;  and  also  to  leave  one  eight  part  of  the  whole 
farm  in  the  last  year  of  this  lease,  as  a  fallow  or  turnip 
break,  to  the  proprietor  or  succeeding  tenant,  and  to  give 
one  ploughing  to  that  land  ;  for  which  labour,  and  the 
value  of  the  land  so  left  uncropped,  he  shall  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  persons  mutually  appointed. 
Andin  respect  the  whole  houses  on  the  lands  now  set,  are 
put  into  a  proper  tenantable  and  habitable  state  by  the 
proprietor,  the  said  accepts  of  them  as 

in  such  condition,  and  binds  and  obliges  himself,  and 
foresaids,  to  support  and  uphold  them  during  the  coa- 
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tinuance  of  this  tack,  and  to  leave  them  at  its  conclusloa' 
in  the  Uke  tenantable  and  habitable  state.  Moreover, 
with  respect  to  the  fences,  gates,  and  gatesteads,  of  the 
lands  now  set,  the  said  accepts  of  them  in  their 

present  condition ;  it  being  expressly  declared,  that 
he  and  his  foresaids  are  to  have  no  claim  for  any  ex- 
pence  which  may  be  laid  out  by  them  in  making  or 
repairing  any  fences,  gates,  or  gatesteads  during  the 
course  of  this  lease ;  and  also  that  the  said 
or  his  foresaids,  shall  not  have  any  claim  against  the 
said  upon  account  of  the  fences,  gates,  and 

gatesteads  at  the  expiration  thereof.     And  the  said 

binds  and  obliges  himself  and  his  foresaids 
to  flit  and  remove  themselves,  their  servants,  stocking, 
goods  and  gear,  from  the  subjects  hereby  let,  at  the 
expiration  of  this  lease, — that  is  to  say,  from  the  dwel- 
ling house  and  stables  at  Whitsunday 
from  the  arable  land  at  the  separation  of  crop 
from  the  ground,  from  the  grass  at  Christmas  in  the 
same  year,  and  from  the  barns,  straw  houses,  and  cot- 
tages at  Whitsunday  without  any  previ- 
ous warning,  process  of  removing,  charge,  or  other  form 
of  law  being  used  for  that  effect,  all  such  forms  being 
hereby  expressly  dispensed  with.  Lastlt/y  Both  parties 
oblige  themselves,  and  their  foresaids,  to  perform  their 
respective  parts  of  the  premises,  under  the  penalty  of 
One  hundred  pounds  Sterling,  to  be  paid  by  the  party 
failing  to  the  party  observing  or  willing  to  observe  the 
same,  besides  performance.  And  they  consent  to  the 
registration  hereof  in  the  books  of  Council  and  Session, 
or  others  competent,  therein  to  remain  for  preserva- 
tion, and  that  letters  of  horning  on  six  days  charge, 
and  all  other  necessary  execution,  may  pass  upon  a  de- 
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creet  to  be  hereto  interponed  in  common  form ;  for 
which  end  they  consitute 

their  procurators.     In 
witness  whereof,  these  presents,  &c.  &c. 


[The  foUowing  article  respecting  Tithes,  extracted  from 
Dr  Dickson's  Husbandry,  will  shew  in  a  clear  man- 
ner the  extent  and  severity  of  that  mischievous  tax.] 


No.  III. 

Of  Tithes;  and  herein  of  the  manner  of  setting  out  and 
taking  the  same,  conformable  to  the  Statutes  and  ad^ 
judged  Cases  respecting  Tithes. 

Tithes  are  either  prcedial,  personal,  or  mixf;  and 
these  are  divided  into  great  or  small  tithes. 

1.  The  Predial  Tithes  are  such  as  arise  from 
the  land  spontaneously  or  by  manurance  ;  as  tithe  of 
con,,  hay,  wood,  herbs,  wine,  flax,  hops~and  fruits; 
such  as  apples,  pears,  and  the  like. 

2.  MiXT  Tithes  are  such  as  arise  from  cattle  and 
beasts  receiving  their  nourishment  upon  the  land  :  and 

VOL.  IP.  E^ 
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are  therefore  dae  iit  reject  of  calves,  latnbS)  kuls,  pigs* 
wool,  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  and  the  like. 

3.  Personal  Tithes  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  clear' 
gain  which  is  raised  from  the  personal  labour  of  a  man, 
his  charges  and  expenses  according  to  his  condition 
and  degree  being  deducted  }  but  these  are  only  payable 
in  such  places  as  had  accustomably  for  forty  years  be- 
fore the  Stat.  2  and  3  Ed.  6.  c.  13.  paid  personal  tithes. 

And  by  that  statute  neither  day  labourers  are  obliged 
to  pay  personal  tithes,  nor,  according  to  1  Roll's  Abridg- 
snent,  p.  646,  fol.  25,  husbandry  servants,  in  respect  of 
their  wages. 

4.  Other  ecclesiastical  revenues  usually  considered 
with  tithes,  as  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  church, 
are  oblations  or  obventions,  pensions  and  mortuaries. 

And  they  are  either  voluHtary,  or  due  by  custom  dl 
a  certain  tune — as  upon  marriage,  baptism,  purification 
of  women,  funerals,  or  the  hke. 

And  by  the  stat.  2  and  3  Ed.  6.  c.  13.  all  who  by 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  ought  to  pay  offer- 
ings, shaU  yearly  pay  them  at  the  four  most  usual  days, 
or  otherwise  at  Easter. 

5.  Great  Tithes  are  chiefly  of  wood,  com,  or  hay, 
and  SMALL  tithes  are  in  general,  unless  there  has  been 
an  immemorial  usage  to  the  contrary,  all  other  praedia} 
tithes,  besides  corn,  hay,  and  wood  -,  and  likewise  those 
tithes  which  are  mixed  and  personal. 
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6.  Of  the  PiiooucE  of  the  Eari  h  :  The  tithes 
iirfc  to  be  set  out  and  taken  in  manner  following : 

Wh^at  and-  rye — by  the  tenth  shock,  and  by  the 
tenth  sheaf. 

Barley  and  oats — by  the  tenth  tock  or  shock,  qnd 
lalso  by  the  tenth  sheaf. 

Beans,  pease*  tare&a  aii^d  *U  other  puls^— by  the  tenth 
CQck,  heap,  or  bundi^. 

Stable — wheat  stable,  employed  in  purposes  of  hns- 
]^3i,n^y  ^1^4  tUr?kg€  of  the  lands  of  the  farm  on  which  it 
Ip^ij^Ti  yiel4s  J19  tittle,  but  if  sold  or  otherwise  disppge^ 
of,  then  by  the  tenth  of  its  value. 

Hay,  clover,  and  qtUer  artificial  grasses — by  th«  tenth 
v:oc^  of  the  first;  mowing,  and  also  of  the  se<;ond  when 
made  into  hay. 

After-mawth  of  grass  clover  or  other  artificial  grag- 
»es — if  eaten  by  barrepi  aijd  unprofitable  stock,  by  an 
l^istm^at  tithe, 

Hobbings  of  gr^??  in  pasture — by  the  tenth  cock. 

Seeds  of  clover,  artifi<;ial  grasses,  and  also  turnip, 
tole,  and  rape-seed — if  grown  for  seed,  by  the  tenth 
measure  of  the  seed  when  thrashed  out  j  or  if  sold,  by 
the  tenth  of  what  it  sold  for. 

Turnips — if  pulled,  by  every  tenth  turnip  or  heap. 

Turnips,  rape,  and  cc^e — if  eaten,  whether  by  pro- 
fitable or  unprofitable  gtQck,  by  m  ughtmem  tjthe  j  if 
sold,  by  the  tenth  of  their  value. 

Barren  lands — tiiheable  when  cultivated. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  madder.— The  tithes  thereof  are 
ascertained  at  five  shillings  per  acre,  aud  so  in  propor- 
tion for  small  quantities. 

Woad  or  woald — by  the  tenth  heap  or  gathering. 
E  e  2 
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Saffron — by  a  tenth,  when  gathered,  though  cmlj 
once  in  three  years. 

Hops — by  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  after  picking ; 
that  is,  after  pulled  from  the  bine. 

Potatoes  and  other  roots  growing  in  fields — by  a  tentk 
of  their  produce  when  taken  up. 

Gardens-^by  a  tenth  of  their  produce. 

Orchards — by  a  tenth  of  their  produce,  whether 
windfalls  or  gathered. 

Nursery-grounds. — ^Their  produce,  whether  fioiits  or 
plants,  indigenous  or  exotic,  if  soldnn  the  way  of  trade,' 
by  a  tenth,  or  tenth  of  their  value. 

Timber-wood  or  charcoal — that  is,  oak,  ash,  and  elm, 
above  twenty,  years  growth,  yield  no  tithe,  except  when 
cut  down  and  sold  as  fire-wood,  or  converted  into  char- 
coal. 

Other  wood. — All  other  wood  of  any  growth,  by  a 
tenth,  according  to  the  quantity  cut  down,  whether  sold 
or  not,  except  in  counties  where  timber-wood  is  scarce, 
and  any  other  wood  is  substituted,  as  beech  and  the 
like. 

Osiers  and  willows — by  the  tenth  bundle  or  pole^ 
when  cut. 

Underwood. — Underwood,  coppice-wood,  loppings 
and  toppings  of  old  bowlings,  loppings  and  toppings  of 
trees,  reeds,  and  germins,  cut  from  stumps  of  trees, 
though  above  twenty  years  growth,  by  a  tenth  of  their 
quantity  when  cut. 

Hedge-rows  and  gorse  or  furz« — if  sold  or  not,  used 
upon  the  farm  on  which  they  grow,  by  every  tenth  kii 
•r  faggot. 
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7.  Of  Sheep.  The  tithes  are  to  be  taken  in  man- 
ner following  : 

Lambs — by  every  tenth  lamb,  to  be  taken  away  when 
able  to  live  upon  the  same  food  the  dam  doth  ;  and 
the  tenth  of  the  value  of  the  odd  numbers  :  if  sold  up- 
on the  fall,  the  tenth  of  what  they  sold  for :  bought 
In  and  put  to  ewes,  by  an  agistment  tithe,  to  be  com- 
puted from  the  time  of  weaning,  unless  kept  until  clip- 
day  and  clipped. 

Ewes  and  lambs— sold  or  removed  out  of  the  parish 
before  clip-day,  by  an  agistment  tithe,  to  be  computed 
from  the  last  clip-day. 

Feeding  sheep-shearlings,  or  hogs  bred  or  bought 
in — by  an  agistment  tithe,  if  sold  or  removed  before 
clip-day,  to  be  computed  from  the  last  clip-day ;  but 
if  bought  in  from  that  day,  until  sold  or  removed.    • 

Sheep — bought  in  and  kept  until  clip-day,  by  the 
tenth  weight  of  their  wool. 

Sheep  dying. — Dying  after  clip-day  of  the  rot  or 
otherwise,  whether  bought  in  or  bred  upon  the  farm, 
by  an  agistment  tithe  j  to  be  computed  from  the  last 
clip-day,  if  bred  on  the  farm  j  but  if  bought  in,  from 
that  time  until  they  died. 

Ewes  removed  out  of  the  parish  to  lamb — by  the 
tenth  lamb,  according  to  the  number  of  ewes,  and  by 
the  tenth  of  the  value  for  the  odd  numbers. 

Y.\ves  or  other  sheep  removed  out  of  the  parish  to  be 

clipped— by  the  tenth  fleece,  according  to  the  number 

of  sheep  removed,  and  by  the  tenth  of  the  weight  of 

the  odd  fleeces. 

Wool — by  the  tenth  weight  at  the  time  of  clipping. 

Belts  and  locks — by  the  tenth  weight  when  washed 

an^  dried. 

EeS 


8.  Ot  Beasts.  The  tithes  are  to  be  taken  in  man- 
ner following  : 

Calves — by  the  tenth,  if  ten  ;  to  be  taken  at  the  time 
of  weaning,  and  by  a  tenth  of  the  value  of  all  above 
or  under  ten  \  if  one  or  more,  and  sold  upon  the  fall, 
or  fed  for  the  butcher,  by  the  tenth  of  tlie  price  sold 
for,  and  in  the  same  manner  for  all  above  ten. 

Calves  reared  for  the  plough  or  pail — yield  no  tithe  j 
but  if  sold  or  removed  before  they  are  worked  or  milked, 
by  an  agistment  tithe,  to  be  computed  from  the  time 
they  become  yearlings,  vmtil  sold  or  removed. 

Working  beasts — yield  no  tithe  while  working,  un- 
less they  work  for  hire  or  profit,  or  are  employed  in 
another  parish  than  that  in  which  the  owner  lives ; 
then  by  an  agistment  tithe. 

Beasts  turned  off  to  feed — by  an  agistment  tithe,  to 
be  computed  from  the  time  they  are  turned  off  until 
sold  or  removed. 

Cows  sold  before  calving  or  dying — by  an  agistment 
tithe,  to  be  computed  from  the  time  they  were  let  dry 
until  they  were  sold  or  die. 

Beasts  bought  in  and  sold  again — by  an  agistment  tithe, 
to  be  computed  from  the  day  bought  in,  until  sold, 
except  when  kept  in  the  straw-yard,  and  fed  with  straw; 
but  no  exception  if  fed  with  hay,  though  the  hay  had 
before  paid  tithe. 

Milk — by  the  whole  pf  the  milk  milked  on  each  tenth 
natural  day,  as  well  in  the  morning  as  in  the  evening, 
to  be  computed  from  the  time  the  first  cow,  after  calv- 
ing, is  brought  to  the  pail  and  milked  ;  and  so  of  every 
cow  after  calving,  and  no  regard  is  paid  to  what  they 
eat. 

The  cow-keeper  is  to  give  rjotice  to  the  tithe-owner 
when  and  where  he  go^s  to  milk  his  cows,  and  the 
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tithe  is  tp  be  fetched  by  him  from  the  place  where  the^ 
cows  are  milked,  unless  there  be  a  custom  in  the  parish 
for  the  cow-keeper  to  deliver  it  to  the  tithe  owner 
elsewhere,  or  at  the  church  porch ;  and  unless  he  mil^ 
his  cows  in  another  parish  than  that  in  which  they  are 
fed  ;  for  the  tithe  of  milk  is  payable  to  the  tithe-owner 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  cows  are  fed,  and  not  in  that 
in  which  they  are  milked ;  in  which  casf  he  is  not 
obliged  to  fetch  it,  but  the  cow-keeper  must  bring  kf: 
to  the  tithe-owner. 

9.  Of  Horses.  The  tithes  are  taken  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

Foals — by  the  tenth,  if  ten,  to  be  taken  at  the  time 
of  weaning,  and  by  the  tenth  of  the  value  of  all  above 
or  under  ten,  if  sold,  before  used  for  the  plough,  by  an 
agistment  tithe,  to  be  computed  from  the  time  they 
become  yearlings  until  sold  or  removed. 

Horses — kept  for  working  the  farm  yield  no  tithe 
while  working  j  but  if  used  for  hire  or  profit,  or  employ- 
ed in  another  parish  than  that  jn  which  the  owner 
lives,  then  by  an  agistment  tithe. 

Saddle  and  pleasure  horses. — Saddle  horses,  and 
horse  used  for  pleasure  only,  yield  no  tithe,  but  if  used 
for  hire  or  profit,  by  an  agistment  tithe. 

Horses  turned  up  or  bought  to  feed  for  sale — by  an 
agistment  tithe,  to  be  computed  from  the  time  turned 
up  or  bought  in  until  sold  or  removed. 

Brood  mares  and  horses — taken  in  to  feed  or  agist 
at  so  much  per  week,  by  an  agistment  tithe  for  the 
time  kept. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  true  object  of  agist- 
ment is  not  the  improvement  of  the  animal,  but  the 
E  e4. 
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tenth  of  what  the  land  is  worth  to  let,  for  taking  in 
the  cattle  of  another  person  to  agist ;  and  land  on  which 
cattle  is  fed  for  slaughter  should  be  rated  at  double  the 
valup  of  the  land  on  which  store  cattle  is  fed. 

10.  Of  Pjgs,  the  tithes  are  to  be  taken  by  the 
tenth  pig,  if  ten,  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  weaning, 
and  for  all  above  or  under  ten,  the  tenth  of  the  value 
thereof  at  weaning. 

Bought  in  and  sold  again— by  the  tenth  of  the  clear 
profit  thereof. 

11,  Of  Rabbits  and  Deer.  Rabbits,  if  sold,  by  the 
tenth  of  both  skin  and  carcase  at  every  killing ;  and  in 
like  manner  deer  also  will  yield  a  tithe,  if  sold  for 
profit,  zlthoMghJera  naturd.  ^ 

12.  Of  Fish  no  tithe  is  payable,  except  in  certain 
places  by  immemorial  usage. 

1 3.  Of  Pigeons  the  tithe  is  taken  by  the  tenth  of 
the  value  of  all  pigeons  when  sold. 

Pigeon  manure, — if  not  used  on  the  farm,  but  sold, 
is  also  titheable  by  the  tenth  of  the  value  sold  for. 

14.  Of  Wild  Fowl  taken  in  decoys  and  sold  for 
profit,  the  tithe  js  taken  by  the  tepth  of  the  value  when 
sold. 

1 5.  Of  Honey  and  Wax  the  tithe  is  taken  by  the 
tenth  measure  of  honey,  and  the  tenth  weight  of 
wax. 
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16.  Of  Eggs  the  tithe  is  taken  by  the  tenth  egg  of 
all  turkeys,  hens,  geese,  ducks,  or  any  other  domesticat- 
ed fowl,  and  by  the  tenth  weight  of  the  feathers  of 
geese. 

17.  Of  Mills,  the  tithe  of  corn-mills  shall  be'  paid 
of  the  clear  yearly  gains  and  profits,  after  deducting 
rent,  servants'  wages,  repairs,  and  other  real  expences, 
except  of  ancient  mills,  erected  before  the  9th  year  of 
Edward  the  Second. 

18.  Other  Parish  Dues,  payable  to  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  consist  of  Easter  offerings,  mortuaries,  and 
surplice  fees. 

Easter  offerings — are  payable  for  every  person  in  the 
parish  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and  upv>  ards,  by  the 
master  or  mistress  of  a  family,  after  the  rate  of  two- 
pence per  head. 

Mortuaries — are  for  every  person  dying  in  the  parish, 
possessed  of  moveable  goods  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds 
and  upwards,  his  debts  first  paid — 10s. 

If  to  the  value  of  thirty  pounds,  and  under  forty 
pounds —  6s   8d. 

If  to  the  value  of  six  pounds  thirteen  and  four-pence, 
and  under  thirty  pounds — 8  s.  4d. 

Except  for  beneficed  clergymen,  for  whom  a  mor- 
tuary is  only  due  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  wherein 
he  held  his  benefice  and  resided. 

Surplice  fees — are  payable  for  every  marriage, 
whether  by  license  or  by  banns,  for  every  funeral,  and 
every  churching,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  parish. 

INDEX. 
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Agriculture,  the  parent  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 
page  1 — history  of,  6 — well  understood  and  practised  by 
the  Romans,  7 — state  of,  in  England  during  the  Saxon 
government,  9 — improved  by  the  writings  of  Judge  Fitz- 
htrbert,  11— state  of,  during  the  commonwealth,  13 — im- 
proved by  the  writings  of  Walter  Blylbe  and  others,  ib. — 
improvements  in,  by  Mr  Tull,  19 — in  what  respects  be- 
nefited by  the  establishment  of  a  national  board,  21 — r 
state  of,  in  Scotland,  during  the  Scots  Saxon  dynasty,  30 
— at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  41— benefited  by  the 
founding  of  religious  houses,  43 — and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreigners,  ib. — impeded  by  the  Succession  war, 
44 — decline  of^  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, 45 — benefited  by  the  valuation  of  teinds,  47 — ^ac- 
cession of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England  hostile  to, 
in  Scotland,  50 — Exertions  of  Mr  Hope  of  Rankeillor  in 
favour  of,  53 — improvements  in,  by  Mr  Cockburn  of  Or- 
miston,  56 — benefited  by  the  Jurisdiction  act,  64 — great- 
ly improved  since  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  ib. 
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— theory  of,  67 — antiquity  of,  ib. — fundamental  princi- 
ples of,  71- 

^Iga  marina,  on  the  application  and  effects  of,  as  a  ma» 
nure,  43 1-^more  beneficial  to  light  than  clay  soils,  450 
— mildew  supposed  to  be  prevented  by,  456. 

Alternate  husbandry,  advantages  of,  462 — practicable  on 
almost  all  soils,  ib. 

Arabic  land,  on  the  management  of,  459 — rotation  of  crops 
upon,  461. 

Ashes,  beneficial  effects  of,  as  a  manure,  455 — extracts  frora 
the  Agricultural  Memorandum''  f  Robert  Ainslie,  re- 
specting, 456. 


B 


Bailey  John,  Esq.  account  of  the  means  used  by,  for  ascer- 
taining the  best  form  of  a  mould-board,  237 — description 
of  drilling  machines  invented  by,  295,  302 — descriptioB 
of  a  thrashing  machine  erected  by,  343. 

Blythes  writings,  account  of,  14 — utility  of,  ib. — his  ideas 
of  alternate  husbandry  considered  correct,  1 6. 

Burning  and  paring  not  injurious  to  the  soil,  53. 

Burning  moss,  method  of,  457. 


Carts,  description    of,   used   in    the  Imv  districts  of  Scot- 
land, 283 — their  superiority  to  the  English  wnggons  no^ 
ticed,  288. 
Clay  soils,  qualities  of,  81. 
Clay  marl,  446« 
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Cockburn,  Mr,  improvements  in  agriculture  by,  56. 

Common  lands  an  obstruction  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment, 137» 

Compost  middens,  ingredients  used  in  making,  407 — advan- 
tages of,  410 — Lord  Meadowbank's  method  of  making, 
411. 

Corn,  description  of  a  machine  for  reaping,  invented  by  Mr 
Gladstones,  309 — how  separated  from  the  straw  in  an- 
cient times,  315 — on  machines  for  thrashing,  317 — mod© 
of  harvesting  in  England  unfavourable  to  the  use  of 
thrashing  machines,  339 — mo<^e  of  treading  out,  in  Ame- 
rica, 352. 

Covenants,  restrictive,  in  leases,  bad  effects  of,  177. 

Crops,  the  most  suitable  rotations  of,  463« 


D 


Dickson's,  Dr  opinion  concerning  soils,  79- 

Dickson's,  the  Rev.  Adam,  opinion  concerning  summer  fal- 
low, 213. 

Drilling  machine,  289       » 

Drills,  description  of,  invented  by  INlr  Bailey,  295,  302. 

Drill,  description  of,  for  sowing  all  kinds  of  grain,  in  any 
quantity,  and  at  any  distance,  297. 

*Duug,  on  the  management  and  application  of,  365 — cutting 
the  corn  crops  low  recommended  as  the  best  mean  of  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of,  36'7 — mode  of  preparing  upon 
light  soils,  372 — on  clay  soils,  373 — instances  of  slovenly 
management  of,  381— ^quantity  of,  to  be  used,  382 — ap- 
plication of,  to  turnips,  388 — to  potatoes,  391 — applica- 
tion of,  to  clay  soils,  393 — spreading  of,  398— quantity  of, 
'  greatly  increased  by  soiling,  401. 
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Experiments  with  lime,  detail  of,  424 — Practical  inference! 
tjierefrom,  441. 


Fallow,  summer,  the  best  mode  of  cleaning  land,  I90 — 
perfect  husbandry  not  attainable  on  strong  soils  without 
it,  191 — not  necessary  on  light  free  soils,  and  why,  ib. — 
objections  to,  stated  and  answered,  194 — bcsi  mode  of 
conducting  the  different  processes  of,  199 — cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  land  incumbent  on  a  retentive  bottom, 
and  why,  ?04 — much  practised  by  the  ancients,  210. 

Fanners,  when  and  by  whom  first  introduced  into  Scotland. 
357 — where  first  erected,  358. 

Farming,  system  of,  practised  in  Great  Britain,  li23 — supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  continent,  and  causes  thereof,  128— 
ancient  *  system  of,  in  Great  Britain,  i23— obstacles  in 
the  way  of,  1 24 

Farms,  on  the  size  qf,  141 — should  be  of  considerable  ox- 
tent,  and  why,  143 — on  the  hiring  or  renting  of,  145. 

Fitzherbert's,  Sir  Snihony,  treatise  on  agriculture  account 
of,  12. 

Fletchcri  Andrew,  Esq.  fanners  first  introduced  into  Scot* 
land  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  exi)ence  of,  35^. 


Gladstones,  Mr,  acctuut  01  a  machine  for  reaping  corn  iii- 
ventcd  by.  309- 
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Gravelly  soils,  naturally  barren,  84— deep  ploughing  bene* 
ficial  to,  ib. 


H 


Harrows,  description  of,  274. 

Harrowing,  object  and  best  method  of,  275. 

Hope,  Mr,  of  Rankeillor,  his  exertions  in  favour  of  agricul- 
ture, 53. 

Horse  rake,  description  of,  S60. 

Husbandry,  corn,  the  main  object  of  British  farmers,  153, 

Husbandry  implements,  description  of  those  used  in  Great 
Britain,  221. 

Husbandry,  row,  not  calculated  for  the  generality  of  Bri- 
tish soils,  and  why,  290 — unfavourable  to  the  raising  of 
culmiferous  crops,  29^, 


Jeflferson,  President,  his  mode  of  forming  the  plough-ear, 

260. 
IldertoHj  Mr,  principles  of  the  thrashing  machine  erected 

by,  418. 
Implements  of  husbandry,  description  of,  221. 


K 


Karnes,  Lord,  on  leases,  170. 

Kincardine  moss,  account  of  the  removal  of,  lOS, 
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Land,  mode  of  occupying,  in  Great  Britain,  150 — chieffy 
possessed  by  farmers,  ib. — ^tenures  on  n'hich  it  is  possess- 
ed, 151 — rent  of,  182 — errors  in  the  management  of,  on 
which  lime  has  been  applied,  4ip. 

Leases,  when  first  granted,  32 — origin  and  causes  of,  l50. 
Mr  Young's  opinion  concerning,  iSj — benefit  of,  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  Scotland    l6S — bad  effects  of  restric- 
tive covenants  in  England,  177. 

Lease,  an  ancient  mode  of  tenure  in  Britain,  158 — did  riot 
afford  perfect  security  to  farmers  in  Scotland  till  1449, 
162 — nor  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  ib. 

Leases,  the  security  of,  necessary  for  tenants,  and  why,  l65. 
Lord  Kames  opinion  concerning,  170 — in  how  far  re- 
strictive clauses  are  necessary  in,  179* 

Lime,  used  with  great  success  in  every  part  of  Britain,  419— 
theoretical  writers  mistaken  as  to  the  nature  and  proper- 
tics  of,  421. 
Lime  husbandry,  described,  417 — experiments  in,  detailed, 

424 — inferences  from  these  experiments,  441* 
Loam,  definition  of,  80.  * 

Lomax,  Mr.  the  Rotherham  plough  introduced  into  Scot- 
land by, 

232. 

M 

Machine,   reaping,    description   of,  invented  by  Mr  Glad- 
stones, 309. 
I^Iachincs,  thrashing,  account  of,  invented  by  Mr  Meikle 
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Menzles,  31? — by  Mr  Michael  Stirling,  318— by  Mr  II- 
derton,  ib. — by  Mr  Oxly,  ib« — description  and  calcula- 
tion of,  erected  at  Chillingham,  343. 

Machine,  thrashing,  invented  by  Mr  Meikle,  account  of, 
323 — principle  on  which  it  is  executed,  324 — improve- 
ments made  upon,  326 — quantity  of  grain  thrashed 
by,  in  a  given  time,  330 — ought  to  be  erected  by  proprie- 
tors, and  why,  331 — advantages  derived  from,  3S2. 

IMachines,  thrashing,  doubts  concerning  the  utility  of  small, 
and  why,  335. 

Machinery,  objections  against  the  introduction  of  answered, 
338. 

Manure,  the  collection  and  preparation  of  particularly  at- 
tended to  by  the  ancient  Romans,  211, 

Manures,  on  the  utility  of,  36l — management  and  applica- 
tion of  dung,  365 — compost  middens,  407 — Lime,  417*-^ 
marl,  443,  sea-weed,  449,  ashes,  453. 

^larl,  the  several  kinds   of,  noticed,  444 — shelly,    445— 
clayey  and  stony,  456 — mixed  and  impure,  447- 

Meadowbank's,  Lord,  account  of  his  method  of  making  com- 
post middens,  411. 

Meikle,  Mr,  account  of  his  invention  of  the  thrashing  ma- 
chine, 323 — obligations  due  to,  by  the  public  on  that  ac- 
count, 335. 

Menzies,  Mr  Michael, .  account  of  a  thrashing  machine  e^* 
reeled  by,  317. 

Middens,  compost  on,  407. 

Moss,  method  of  burning,  457. 

Mould-board,  account  of  the  means  used  by  Mr  Bailey  (or 
ascertaining  the  best  form  of,  237. 

Vo».  ir.  F  f 
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Oxly,  Mr,  description  of  the  thrashing  machine  erected  by, 
319- 


Paring  and  burning,  not  injurious  to  the  soil,  453. 

Pasture  lands  held  in  common  under  the  Scoto-Saxon  dy- 
nasty, and  why,  34. 

Peat-earth,  different  opinions  on  the  origin  of,  85- — essay  oj; 
by  Mr  Rennie,  88 — Peculiar  qualities  of,  93 — method  of 
burning,  455. 

Ploughing  an  object  of  particular  attention  among  the  Ro- 
mans, 2(1. 

Ploughs,  two  sets  of,  necessary  for  perfect  tillage,  219. 

Plough,  description  of  the  various  kinds  of,  224 — disadvan- 
tage of  a  bad,  225 — history  of,  226* 

Plough,  Rotherham,  description  of,  228 — when  introduced 
into  Scotland,  232 — improved  by  Mr  James  Small,  233 
— considered  as  superior  to  all  other  kinds,  235 — univer- 
sally used  in  Scotland,  236. 

Plough,  old  Scots,  defects  of,  253 — useful  in  stony  land, 
254. 

Ploughs  wheel,  256 — Lord  Kames's  opinion  concerning, 
257. 

Pl'^ugh,  cleaning,  or  horse  hoe,  257. 

Plough- ear,  01  mould-board,  President  Jefferson's  method  •f 
forming,  300- 

Principles,  (undamental,  of  agriculture,  7i* 
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Public  burdens,  paid  by  the  Scottish  and  English  tenantry, 


account  of,  1S4. 


R 


lleaping  machine,  invented  by  Mr  Gladstones,  account  of, 
309. 

Religious  houses,  when  erected  in  iScotland,  27 — advanta- 
ges derived  from  the  abolition  of,  46, 

Rent  of  land,  anciently  paid  in  kind,  ]82 — now  in  money, 
ib.--advantages  of  the  latter  mode  of  payment,  183 — 
causes  of  the  great  increase  of,  255. 

Rollers,  description  of,  277 — different  sizes  of,  necessary  on 
every  farm,  and  why,  278. 

Rolling,  in  what  cases  necessary,  278— across  most  benefi- 
cial, 280. 

Root-weeds,  method  of  destroying,  201. 

Rotations  of  crops — the  most  improved  ones  describe^,  463. 

1,  For  deep  rich  soils,  463. 

2,  For  loams  and  clays,  464. 

3,  For  loams  and  clays  of  an  inferior  description, 
465. 

4,  For  thin  clays,  466. 

5,  For  soils  mixed  with  peat-earth,  467. 

6,  For  light  or  gravelly  soils,  468. 

7,  For  sandy  soils,  469. 

8,  For  turnip  soils  in  upland  districts,  474. 

9,  For  wet  soils  in  upland  districts,  475. 
10,  For  waste-land  newly  broke  up^  476. 

Rotherham  plough  described,  228. 

t  f  2 
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Scotland,  account  of  4he  husbandry  practised  in,  during  tbe 
Anglo  Saxon  dynasty,  36-^during  the  Scoto-Saxon  pe- 
riod, 38. 

Sea-wcod,  on  the  application  and  effects  of,  449 — »"  what 
respect  preferable  to  the  richest  dung,  450 — more  benefi- 
cial to  light  than  clay  soils,  ib. 

Shell- marl,  qualities  of,  445. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John  Baronet,  board  of  agriculture  Institutel 
by,  21. 

Small,    Mr   James,    improvements  upon   the   Rothcrham 
f  plough  by,  233. 

Soil,  definition  of,  77, — component  parts  of,  78 — Dr  Dick- 
son's opinion  concerning,  79 — four  primitive  or 'original 
kinds  of,  viz.  clay,  sand,  .gravel,  and  peat,  SO-^descrip- 
tion  of  clay,  81,— of  sand,  82 — of  gravel,  83 — of  peat 
earth  or  moss,  8i5 — uses  to  which  each  kind  may  be  m6st» 
advantageously  applied,  99 — clay  adapted  to  the"  raising 
of  wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  clover,  99 — ought  to  be  fre- 
quently summer-fallowed,  and  why,  ib. — receives  little 
benefit  from  grass,  100 — light,  best  adapted  to  grass  and 
turnip  husbandry,  101 — on  the  occupation  of  the,  150.— 
rotations  of  crops  adapted  tc  the  several  sorts  of,  463,  et 
seq.  '■ 

Soiling  cattle,  advantages  of,  401. 

Stirling,  Mr  Michael,  invents  a  thrashing  machine,  318. 

Summer  fallow,  utility  of,  19O, — much  practised  by'the  aH* 
cients,  110. — Mr  Dickson's  opinion  of,  213 — Tiimijn^ 
preferable  to,  on  light  soils,  191. 
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Summer-fallow,  dung  most  advantageously  applied  to  claj 
soils  when  under  the  process  of,  395. 


Tares,  beneficial  in  soiling  cattle,  405. 

Tenants,  public  burdens  born  by,  184— heavier  in  England 
than  in  Scotland,  ib. 

Thrashing  machines,  of,  314. 

Tillage,  definition  of,  186— Obstructions  to,  188— direc- 
tions concerning,  205. 

TuU's  Jethro,  doctrine,  19' 

Tumi  ps,  drills  for  sowing,  2  3,  300. 

W 

Waggons,  improper  for  farm-business,  and  why,  282. 
Wheat,  best  method  of  procuring  a  crop  of,  on  light  land, 

101. 
Wheel-carriages  used  in  husbandry,  on,  281 — defects  of,  w 

England,  282 — advantages  of,  in  Scotland,  203. 
Wheels,  broad,  not  much  used  in  Scotland,  and  why,  285— 

advantages   that  would  result  from  the  general  use  ©^ 

S86. 
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Agricultural  improvements,  obstacle*  to,  348. 

Alternate  husbandry,  advantages  of,  195, 

Artificial  grasses — predilection  of  Scottish  farmers  for,  and 

why,.  156 — kinds  of,  most  proper  for  being  manufactured 

into  hay,  1 75« 


Banks',  SirJosepb,  Bart,  doctrine  with  regard  to  seed  wheat, 
considered  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  40« 

Barley,  less  cultivated  than  in  former  times,  and  why,  41— 
detail  of  processes  in  the  culture  of,  43» 

1,  Preparation  of  the  ground,  41. 

2,  Quantity  of  seed,  ib. 

5,  Harvest  management,  46. 
Barley,  crops  of,  seldom  of  good  quality  upon  land  that  h^ 

been  long  in  grass,  and  why,  155 
Beans,  mode  of  cultivating,  55- 
Ij  Preparation,  56* 
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2,  Mode  of  sowing,  58. 

3,  Quantity  of  seed,  60. 

4,  Hoeing  process,  6l« 

5,  Harvest  management,  63. 
6y  Produce,  64- 

Beans,  drilling  and  horse-hoeing  of,  recommended,  5fir— 
a  good  preparatory  crop  to  \vhe*t,  68. 

Bees,  of  no  importance  to  the  farmer,  244. 

Bell,  Benjamin,  Esq-  experiments  made  by,  on  the  ase  of 
light  or  imperfect  wheat  for  seed,  38. 

Blight,  causes  of,  20. 

Burnet,  considered  not  congenial  to  the  climate  of  the  Bri- 
tish isles,  127. 

Butcher  meat,  quantity  of,  would  be  increased  by  the  ge« 
neral  adoption  of  alternate  husbandry,  197* 


Cabbages,  the  culture  of,  not  reckoned  advantageous  to  the 

farmer,  and  why,  124. 
Carrots,  the  culture  of,  not  beneficial   to  the  farmer,  124 

— require  a  rich  and  soft  soil,  125. 
Cattle,  the  difterent  breeds  of,  described,  214. 

1,  Short  horned,  215, 

2,  Long  horned,  or  Lancashire,  217 

3,  Galloway,  or  polled,  218, 

4,  Kyloe,  or  Highland,  220. 
Cheviot  sheep,  properties  of,  232. 

Clover,  when  introduced  into  England,  155 — most  profit- 
able way  of  using,  l62 — soiling  particularly  recomraendeil, 

Ff4 
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i6l — experiments  to  ascertain  the  advantages  of  soiling, 
163 pasturage  necessary  in  upland  districts* 

Clover-seed,  quantity  of,  necessary  for  sowing  an  acre  of 
land,  158. 

Commonty  lands,  an  obstruction  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment, 348 — should  be  placed  in  a  state  of  severally,  ib. 

Corn,  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  selling  by  weight, 
325. 

Culmiferous  crops,  on  the  culture  and  management  of, 
2 — of  wheat,  9, — of  barley,  43 — oats,  48 — rye,  34» 

Cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  condition  of,  shewn  to  be  more 
precarious  and  dependent  thsm  that  of  the  merchant  anil 
manufacturer,  359. 

Curl,  on  the  disease  in  potatoes  so  called,  86* 

D 

Diseases  of  wheat,  causes  of,  18. 

prainage,  benefits  of,  pointed  out,  253 — various  modes  of 
executing,  described,  254 — considered  by  all  agricultu- 
rists as  an  useful  measure,  263. 

E 

Essex,  mode  of  draining  practised  in,  260. 

F 

Feudal  customs,   a  total  abolition  of,  recommended,  an«l 
.     why,  362. 

Flax,  on  the  culture  and  management  of,  ISS- 
I,  Preparation  of  the  ground,  140' 
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2,  Quantity  of  seed,  ib- 

3,  Time  of  pulling,  141. 

4,  Method  of  cultivating,  142, 

Flax,  considered  a  severe  scourger  of  the  soil  when  allowed 

to  stand  for  seed,  190 — maybe  cultivated  ou  fresh  niooi-s, 

for  the  sake  of  seed,  with   great  advantage,  144 — seed 

raised  in  this  way,  considered  equal  if  not  superior  to  that 

imported  from  Holland,  ib.  —       ir 

*  T,  ■■  tn 

Flax-seed — legal  obligations  upon  the  venders  of,  145 — th^» 

same  regulations  should  be  obligatory  upon  the  venders 

of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  1 4^. 
Fletcher,  Sir  Henry,  Bart,  mode  of  draining  clay-soils  of 

surface  water  practised  by  the  late,  described,  256. 
Foin,  St,  thrives  best  on  chalky  loams  and  gravelly  soils, 

127 — advantages  derived  from  the  culture  of,  in  upland 

districts  aad  upon  thin  soils,  ib> 


Grain,  fiars  of,  much  affected   by  the  diversity  of  mcasurci; 

prevalent  in  Scotland,  321. 
Grass  husbandry,  the  nature  and  advantages  of  elucidated, 

155. 

1,  Grasses  for  cutting,  157. 

2,  Methods  of  consuming  them,  1^2. 

3,  Pasturage,  172. 

Grass  lands,  on  breaking  up  with  the  plough,  179- 
Directions  for  the  after  management  of,  1 84. 

1,  When  the  soil  is  clay,  185. 

2,  When  the  soil  is  loam,  191. 

Grass  land,  advantages  resulting  from  a  judicious  renovatioa 
of,  with  the  plough,  jpo. 
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Harvest  managfmeDt  of  wheat,  3t. 
of  barley,  46. 
of  oats,  49* 
of  beans,  63. 

Hay,  method  of  making,  172. 

Heath,  or  mountain  sheep,  description  of,  233. 

Hemp,  the  culture  of  described,  128— soils  most  suited  to 
the  cultivation  of,  129 — seed  and  method  of  sowing,  IJO 
—sowing  in  drills,  recomm mended,  when  the  crop  is  in- 
tended for  seed,  131 — mode  of  harvesting,  and  after  ma- 
nagement of,  133, 

Highland  cattle  or  Jcylocs,  description  of,  220. 

Hops,  on  the  culture  of,  150 — produce  of,  very  uncertain, 
154. 

Horses,  on  the  different  breeds  of  in  Britaiq,  204— the  pro- 
perties of  good,  pointed  out,  206-— plan  for  breeding  of, 
2P9 — diseases  of,  and  method  of  treatment,  210 — com- 
parative view  betwixt,  and  oxen  for  rural  labour,  246* — 
preference  given  to,  and  why,  249. 

Hunter.  Will.  Esq.  the  variety  of  wheat  selected  and  raised 
by,  considered  as  the  best,  and  why,  14. 


Improvement  in  husbandry,  obstacles  to,  348- 
Inclosing,  hints  to  proprietors  conci-rning,  301. 
Inclosurcs,  method  of  executing,  295 — stone  walls  recom- 
mended, 296 — hint  to  tenants  concerning,  303" 
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Irrigation,  antiquity  of  263 — practised  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent on  the  Duke  of  Bucclcugh's  estate,  281 — estimate  of 
the  benefit  of,  284, 


Lancashire  cattle,  description  of,  217. 

Leases  Scottish,  defects  of,  noticed,  360 — amendment  sug- 
gested, 361. 

Leguminous  crops,  on  the  cultivation  of,  54 — List  of,  55. 

Leicester  sheep,  old,  228 — New,  229 — hy  whom  first  se- 
lected, ib. 

Live  stock,  on  the  utility  and  advantage  of  conjoining  it  with 
corn,  199~'Stock  farmers  more  careful  in  selecting  and 
breeding  of,  than  the  corn  farmers  in  the  selection  of  grain, 
303. 

Lucern,  not  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  British  isles,  125 
— extolled  by  the  ancient  Roman  writers,  126. 

■    M 

Blanufacturcs,  crops  used  in,  128. 

Measures  of  capacity.-r-Account  of  the  differences  betwixt 
the  standards  of  the  several  counties  and  the  firlot  of  Lin- 
lithgow, declared  by  act  of  Parliament  to  be  the  standard 
corn  measure  of  Scotland,  314 — the  inconveniencies  sus- 
tained by  the  public  from  the  diversity  of.  elucidated,  317, 

Mildew,  causes  of,  21. 

N 
Neat  cattle,  the  rarious  breeds  of,  described,  214. 
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Oats,  account  of  the  several  varieties  of,  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain,  47— on  the  culture  of,  48— supposed  to  be  more 
productive  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and  why,  50— 
the  potatoc  variety  considered  as  the  best,  51— plan  for 
preserving  it  from  degeneracy,  52. 

Oxen,  comparativc'view  betwixt,  and  horses  for  rural  la- 
bour, 24(5. 


Pasturage,  on  what  soils,  and  in  what  situations  proper,  174. 

Pastures,  old,  the  impropriety  of  cutting  for  hay,  174. 

Pease,  the  culture  of,  now  much  out  of  use  in  Britain,  72— 
agree  well  with  lime,  73-impropriety  of  sowing  after 
grass,  74—00  the  variety  of,  called  Scotch  jjrey,  iU 

Pigeons,  of  no  importance  to  the  farmer,  244. 

Pipe  or  sod  drains,  how  made,  259- 

Pit  drainage,  mode  of  executing,  described,  25'i. 

Planting,  broad  belts  or  strips  of,  recommended  on  cold  and 

muirish  soils,  309. 

Plants,  list  of,  considered  as  best  adapted  to  watered  mea- 
dows, 271- 

Polled  or  Galloway  cattle,  description  of,  218-supcrtority 
of,  to  the  other  breeds,  pointed  out,  219-me;chod  of  pre 
scning  the  biv>ed  of,  in  perfection,  suggested,  ib. 

Poor  rates,  an  uncertain  burden  upon  Uic  tenant  ly,  357. 

Potatoes,  on  the  culture  of,  78. 

1,  Preparation  of  the  ground,  79> 

2,  Quantity  of  seed,  80. 
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3,  Best  varieties  of,  81. 

4,  Cleaning  process,  85, 

5,  Disease  in^  called  the  curl,  86. 

6,  Method  of,  taking  up  and  storing,  88.  ,  ,»^-,H<i 
Potatoes,  on  the  great  importance  of,  considered  as  an  arti- 
cle of  human  food,  78 — cannot  be  advantageously  raised 
in  great  quantities,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
79 — first  extensively  cultivated  in  Lancashire,  86 — when 
and  where  the  disease  in,  called  the  curl,  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance, ib. 

Poultry,  of  no  importance  to  the  farmer,  244. 
Proprietors  of  land,  objections  of,  to  an  extended  cultivation 
•f  wheat,  shewn  to  be  groundless,  4. 

R 

Rabbits,  considered  of  no  importance  to  the  farmer,  244: 

Roads,  on  the  utility  of  good,  32(5 — considered  as  of  two 
kinds,  viz.  those  under  the  turnpike  system,  and  those  un- 
«ler  tlie  statute  labour  act,  327 — observations  with  regard 
to  the  forming,  making,  and  repairing  of,  342. 

Rust,  causes  of,  in  wheat,  22. 

Ruta  baga,  benefits  derived  from  the  cultivation  of,  pS — 
requires  richer  soil  and  more  dung  than  the  other  varieties 
of  turnips.  99 — much  used  in  feeding  of  horses,  ib. 

Ruta  baga  seed^  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland 
concerning,  149. 

Rye,  on  the  culture  of,  5 — less  cultivated  than  formerly,  ib,. 


Scotland,  the  legal  polity  of,  more  favourable  to  agriculture 
than  the  English  system,  259. 
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Seed,  imperfect,  ought  not  to  be  used,  and  why,  31 — Dr 
Bell's  experiments  on  the  vegetation  of,  38 — best  kind  of^ 
should  always  be  used,  40. 

Sheep,  the  numerous  varieties  of,  noticed. 

1,  The  South  Down,  227. 

2,  The  Lincolnshire,  228. 

3,  The  New  Leicester,  22^ 

4,  The  Cheviot,  231. 

5,  The  Heath  or  Mountain,  233. 

Sheep,  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  public,  and  why,  224 — on  the  management  of, 
234 — the  proper  stock  for  mountainous  districts,  237. 

Sheep  pastures,  mode  of  removing  surface  water  from,  26 1. 

Swine,  the  breeds  of,  most  proper  for  the  farmer,  238 — ad- 
vantages that  may  be  derived  from,  upon  a  farm  of  a  given 
extent,  239 — mode  of  rearing  and  fattening,  241. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  Barl.  opinion  of,  concerning  the  use  of 
mildewed  wheat  for  seed,  34. 

Singers,  Df,  extracts  from  his  report  to  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  concerning  watered  meadows,  264 — account 
by,  of  the  watered  meadows  on  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh's 
estates,  281.  • 

Sod  or  pipe  drains,  how  made,  259. 

Soils,  description  of,  best  calculated  for  producing  wheat,  6- 

Soils,  moorish,  when  newly  broke  up,  produce  the  best  flax 
seed,  142. 

Statute  labour  act  of  Scotland,  considered  to  be  defective, 
and  why,  331 — hints  for  amending  the,  suggested,  334. 

Stone  walls  recommended  as  the  best  fences,  296 — should 
be  erected  by  proprietors,  and  why,  ib.--dirfClions  for 
building,  297 — c^pcncc  of  inclosing  with,  ib. 
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Storing  turnips,  advantages  of,  JOS. 

Surinam  potatoe,  on  the  culture  and  uses  of,  82. 


Tares,  a  plant  of  a  hardy  nature,  7^ — should  be  sown  early 
when  meant  for  a  crop,  ib. — beneficial  for  soiling  horses 
and  cattle,  7^.  / 

Timber,   the  quantity  of,  daily  decreasing  in  Great  Britain, 

.  305 — cause  of  this  decrease,  ib. — an  act  of  the  legislature 
thought  necessary  for  securing  a  full  supply  of,  ib. 

Turnips,  benefits  derived  from  the  introduction  of,  into  the 
husbandry  of  Britain,  90 — culture  of,  91' 

1,  Preparation  of  the  ground,  92- 

2,  Manuring,  ib. 

3,  So>ying,  93. 

4,  Time  of  sowing,  94. 

5,  Cleaning  process,  95. 

6,  Consumption,  9^. 

Turnip,  (yellow)  the  qualities  of,  described,  97 — considered 
as  preferable  to  ruta  baga  upon  ordinary  soils,  and  why, 

99. 

Turnip,  Swedish,  or  ruta  baga,  an  article  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  farmer,  and  why. 

Turnips,  every  farmer  ought  to  save  seed  for  himself  of  the 
several  varieties  of,  and  why,  100 — on  the  storing  of,  lOt 
— time  and  manner  of  removing  from  the  ground,  102 — 
preparation  of,  for  the  depot,  103 — form  and  site  of  the 
depot)  106 — advantages  of  storing, 

1,  As  a  security  against  frost,  108. 

2,  As  preventing  putrefaction,  ll2. 
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3,  As  admitting  the  introduction  of  wheat  on  a  turnip 

fallow,  120. 

Tythcs,  an  obstruction  to  agricultural  improvement,  349 — 

shewn  to  be  an  unequal  tax,   351 — obji-ctions    against   a 

commutation  of,  354. — plan  for  commuting  them  without 

prejudice  to  any  party,  355. 

V 

Vetches,  ob  the  culture  and  uses  of,  74* 


W 


Water,  method  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of,  most  proper 
for  irrigation,  264. 

Water  meadows,  plants  most  a^pt  to  thrive  in,  271 — method 
of  making  the  hay  of,  277. 

Warping,  considered  as  the  greatest  improvement  of  land, 
and  why,  288 — where  first  practised,  289 — definition  of, 
ib. — detail  of  the  different  operations  in  the  process  of, 
292 — land  should  be  kep^in  tillage  for  at  least  six  years 
after  undergoing  the  process  of,  and  why,  294. 

Weights,  account  of  the,  commonly  used  in  Scotland,  311 
the  adoption  of  one  standard  weight  recommended,  313 — 
plan  for  obtaining  such  a  standard,  323. 

Weight,  selling  of  corn  by,  considered  as  the  most  eijuitable 
mode,  and  why,  325. 

Wheat,  considered  as  the  most  valuable  grain,  and  why,  3 — 
obstacles  to  the  extended  culture  of,  4 — soils  best  adapted 
to  the  growth  of,  6— cannot  be  advantageously  cultivated 
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©n  light  soils  as  on  clays,  9 — on  the  culture  necessary  for, 
ib. — varieties  of  seed,  13 — comparative  view  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  thick  and  thin  chaffed  varieties,  ib, — pre- 
ference given  to  the  latter,  and  why,  14 — particularly  to 
that  selectod  and  raised  by  William  Hunter,  Esq.  ib. — 
seed  work,  l6 — pickling,  17 — diseases  of,  18 — particular 
account  of  the  disease  which  attacked  the  crop  of,  in 
1808,  28 — harvest  management,  34 — on  thrashing,  36. 
Woods,  or  plantations  of  timber  trees,  on  the  formation  and 
after  management  of,  307. 


Y 


Yam,  or  Surinam  potatoe,  on  the  culture  and  uses  of,  82. 

Vol.  II.  G  g 


FINIS, 


Alex.  Smcilic,  Prmter. 


ERRATA.    Vol.  I. 

Page  l6.  1 2th  line  from  bottom, /^r  damages  read  advantages 

109.  9th  line  from  bottom, /Jr  grain  reai  d;aia 
239.     8th  line  from  top,/or  Fig.  5  rtad  Fig.  3 

242.  5th  line  from  top,  fjr  side  read  sod 
276.     8th  line  from  bottom,/>r  eithei  rforf  enter 

296'  I3th  line  from  lop,  ftr  fig.  3  read  fi?.  34 
ib.      3d  line  from  bottom.yor  fig.  55  read  fig.  35 
298,     5th  line  from  top,/'<r  fix  read  fit 

303.  1 1th  line  from  lop,/or  fig.  3  read  fia.  15 
322.  1 1  th  line  from  t«.>p,  dele  the  words  the  late 
476*  12th  line  from  top,/or  barely  read  barky* 

Vol.  ir. 

Page  22.   12th  line  from  top, ^br  rural  read  real 
29.  bottom  line,y<'r  depend  read  depended 
53.  2d  line  from  top,ybr  moderate  rtad  modern 
61.  6th  line  from  bottom, /or  sowiug  plough  read  swing 

plough 
67.  5th  line  from  top,  fill  up  the  blanks  with  2  and  3 
75.  3d  line  from  top,  for  it  read  them 
248.  6th  line  from  top,  after  the  word  work  pface  a  serai* 
colmi  or  — 

304,  305,  306,  307,  308,  309,  change  the  running  title  of 

thej>e  pages/ o»j  *  On  Inclosures,*  to  *  On  Woods 
nr  Plantations  of  Timber  Trees.' 
321*  3d  and  4th  line  from  the  bottom,  instead  of  the 
words,  *  the  same  criors,  as  are  already  stated^ 
must  happen  in  settling,'  &iC,  read  '  the  same 
errors  must  happen  as  take  place  in  settling,'  «S:c, 
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